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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The publick is here prefen ted with the Seventh Volume 
of Letters, Pagers, and Extracts from the Correfpondcnce 
ofethe Bath and Weft of England Society: the publication 
of which, from incidents not forefeen, has been fev$ml 
months later than was, in courfe, expected. 

Of the contents, notwithstanding that inequality of merit 
to which every book of this nature is incident, the com- 
mittee of fuperintendance hopes the publick will not think 
unfavourably. 'Hie repeated and flattering proofs which 
the Society has received of the publick partiality to its vo- 
lumes, have been noticed with pleafure, and are hereby 
again acknowledged with gratitude and refpedt. 

• 

This Society, which has now been cftablilhed near e ; gh- 
teen years, has uniformly exerted its endeavours to pro- 
mote, as its main objedt, the improvement of Agriculture , 
and thole other branches of knowledge which appeared 
to be moft nearly connected* with it. The grand induce- 
ment to this bent of attention, was a conviction that fuch 
a purfuit was moft important to the fundamental interefts of 
the nation. 

Since the publication of the fixch volume, a ftrong fefti- 
mony has been given to the national importance of agricul- 
tural 
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tural knowledge, by the efiablilhracnt of a National Board 
of Agriculture. 'I’he happy effects of that; establishment, in 
the general diffufion of a Spirit of improvement, (more than 
ever ncceflary tq Britain) this Society embraces, with confi- 
dence, the prefent opportunity of anticipating. And though, 
from the fcope and refources , of the Board, a provincial 
fociety may hope to be considered as aiding the general 
caufe only at an humble distance, yet that consideration will 
not be deemed a rcaibu for any relaxation in the ardour of 
this Society. On the contrary, fuch an event will not fail 
to operate as an encouragement to further' vigilance, and 
more Strenuous exertion. And that the endeavours of this 
Society to become more and more ufeful, may be crowned 
with the greater fuccefs, the correfpondencc of all ingenious 
and puUick-fpirited gentlemen, defirous of aiding its views, 
is again requested. 

The General Index to the Seven Volumes, which ac- 
companies this, it is prefumed will be found an agreeable 
and ufeful article; — and whatever improvements may be 
further fuggefted, in the general eeconomy, or publications 
of the Society, will always be listened to with attention and 
refjuSt. 

Bath, Jan. i, 1795, 


errata. 


P. 53. lines 6 and 7 are tranfpofed. 

69. 1. 1, 7 

. 250. 1. 19, \ read 
350. 1. 20. for bare reatf bear • 



LETTERS 


TO THE 

BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. ' 


# Article I. • 

Obfervations on the Management of Woods, and on the. 
prefent fate thereof, particularly in the Wefient 
Counties. 

[By Mr. Davis, of Longleat, Steward to the 
Marquis of Bath.J 

I N confcquence of the premium offered by the 
Bath and Weft of England Society, in the year 
1792, " To the pc^fon who, on or before the firft 
“ of November 1792, fhall write and fend to that 
" Society, the bell practical treatife on Planting and 
“ the Management of Woods j together with the 
“ prefent Rate of the wqods of this country, par- 
ticularly in the Weftem Counties the writer 
hereof, who has, for near thirty years paft, been 
employed in the adtual management of wood-land, 
to a very great extent, and who has, at this 
time, upwards of *2000 acres under his care, in 
the counties of Hants, Wilts, Dorfet, Somerfet, 
vot. vir. b Gloucefter, 
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Gloucefter, Devon, and Cornwall, begs leave to 
offer his obfervations on the fubjebt propofed by 
the Society. He has confined thofe obfervations 
to the management, and prefent ftate, of what is 
generally called Coppice-l^ood, and of t he Timber 
growing in fuch Coppices, as fuppofing that to be the 
object of the Society’s prefent enquiries. 

lift's of Understood, or Coppice-wood^ — The great 
and never-failing demand for the various articles 
into which underwood is convertible, and which mu ft 
befupplied by the immediate growth of this king- 
dom, has always made, and will continue to make, 
the prefervation of woods, an objed of attention; 
but as it is a work, not only of cxpencc, but of time, 
to bring them to perfection, it behoves thofe who 
are in pofleflion of old well-planted woods, to keep 
them from going to decay; and, if their woods have 
fuffered by age or ncgled, to do their endeavours to 
r£ftore them; for, notwithftanding the prefent al- 
moft general ufe of pit-coal has confidcrably dimi- 
nifhed the confumption of wood and charcoal, for 
domeftic purpofes, the demand is ftill fo very great 
for underwood, that woods will not only produce 
fufficicnt to pay the rent of the land on which they 
gro,w, but, if in good fituations, and well managed, 
will produce, at leaft half another rent, by the timber 
which may be raifed in them, without any material 
injury to the underwood. 


It 
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It is a well-known fad, that woods are the bdl 
and moft natuyal nurfcries.for timber, (particularly 
for oak and afh) and that the underwood contri- 
butes greatly by its flicker and protection to the 
growth of trees; but it has never yet beerf fuffi- 
ciently confidered, that it is almoft incompatible 
with the prefent improved Hate of agriculture, and 
management of fences, to raife trees (except elms) 
to any great fize, in bcdgc-rozvsj. bccaufe the im- 
peveriflimcnt of the foil by the roots, and the in- 
jury to the crops and fences by the dropping and 
ihade of the tops, more than counterbalance the 
advantage to be gained by the growth of the tim- 
ber. And the late ads of parliament for the pre- 
fervation of the public roads, having, for good 
reafons, ordered all timber near fuch roads to be 
cut, have deprived the land-owners of the power of 
planting or preferving trees in fuch fituations, and 
furni Hied an additional rcafon for the preservation 
of woods already planted, and for planting others 
where neceflary, and where the foil and fituations 
arc adapted to their grow th. 

The great demand for underwood in the Wcffern 
counties, is for the following purpofes : 

yip- Poles . — For hop-poles, (in Hants) fheeperibs, 
rind-hoops for baiyels and for rigging of flops, 
Ipade-handles, rakc-ftems, pick-ftcms, and other 
b 2 implements 
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implements of hufbandry, — coachmakers, chair- 
makers, wheelwrights, and carpenters ufes, &c. &c. 


Hazel. — Sheep-hurdles in Hants, Wilts, and Dor- 
fet; fpars for thatching; peafe and bean flicks, dead 
hedges. See. &c. 


Alder , Willow , Birch, iff . — Poles for rafters, pat- 
tens, clogs, (hoc-heels, turner’s- ware; coalpit ufes, 
(particularly in the Mendip pits in Somcrfetfliire) 
rails for fencing, chairmakcrs ufes, &c. 

Oak . — For rough domeflick ufes; and the bark 
for tanning. 

General ufes of all. — Faggots, particularly for fuel 
in farm-houfes, and for baking; bavins for lighting 
fires in towns; thorns and refufe for dead hedges; 
and particularly charcoal for thofe manufactories 
to which pit-coal is not applicable, as well as for 
ftoves in kitchens, &c. 

Nature of the Growth of Underwood, Catife of its 
Decay, &c . — The flocks (or, as they are ufually 
called in the weftern counties, “ Stools”) which 
produce Underwood or Coppice-wood, being in 
fadt only pollard trees growing under ground', it is 
obvious that the produce of thofe flocks muft, like 
the ihrouds of pollard trees, be the molt abundant, 

when 
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when the parent flocks are in the greateft perfec- 
tion ; — that until they attain that perfection, the pro- 
duce miift be fmall; and that, when .they are pafl: 
that perfection, they gradually decline; the. (hoots 
from them become ‘worker and fewer every fuc- 
ceflive cutting, and the flocks finally decay and die. 

It therefore follows, that to prevent the decay 
of woods, it is neceflary, from time to time, to re- 
new them by railing new floclcs, to fupply the 
place of thole, which, from time to time, wear 
our and decay. 

But befidcs the conflant and regular decay of 
age, to which all woods are liable, there are many 
injuries to which they arc fubjeiA, and which will 
very fpeedily and prematurely bring on their decay, 
unlefs proper and effectual methods are taken to 
prevent thofe injuries. 

The firft is, the pernicious cufiom of fuffering 
cattle to feed in wobds, under an idea that, after 
they are of a certain age, (ufually feven years) the 
flioots are grown out of the way, and that the cattle 
can do no harm. 

Where (unfortunately for the owner of woods) a 
public right of commonage in woods ftiil exifts, it 
is ufclefs to point out any methods of- improving 
them. For although, in ftrong, thriving, flourifh- 
ing woods, it is poflible that cattle may do but lirile 
harm to the underwood, after it is levcn or eight 
years old; yet all young plants, which either fpring 

a 3 up 
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up fpontaneoufly, or are planted in, them, will be 
liable to be cropped and kept down by the cattle, 
and few of them can come to perfedlion. 

And in weak decaying woods, there is always a 
great deal of the underwood fo low, as never to get 
out of the reach of cattle, but is continually liable 
to be cropt and kept down by them, and the decay 
of the flocks is thereby tnuch hatfened. 

Another caufe of early decay of 'woods, is the 
want cf draining inch parts of them as are fubjedt 
to be moift anil damp; nothing letng fo prejudicial 
to wood as too much wrt. 

Another caufe of decay, is the mfiom of fujfcring 
woods to grow too old before cutting , whereby the flrong 
Ihoots fmother the weak ones, and by their drop- 
ping, kill the flocks on which they grow. To this 
may be added the practice of permitting the buyer 
to cut the wood, thereby making it his intereji to 
deflroy every fapling, and to cut the underwood as 
clofe to I'e flock as pofjible ; (which in old woods is 
very prejudicial to the fuccecding fhoots) — as alfo 
the cullom of not obliging the buyers to clear the 
woods early in the fttmmer , fo as to prevent the new 
flioots from being injured by their cattle and car- 
riages. 

1o recover Decayed Woods. — 5f it be profitable to 
plant new woods, it is certainly much more pro- 
fitable to protedl thole that are already planted, to 

fill 
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fill them up where thin, and to reftore them when 
in a ftate of ditcay. Thq, expence is not only lef- 
fened by the faving of new fences, but the profit is 
greatly incrcafed, by the rapid growth* of the wood, 
when planted in liquations that are flickered by 
other wood already planted. 

In thofe woods where faplings fpring up in great 
numbers fpontinicoiijly, their growth fliould by all 
means be encouraged. ;Yt the time of cutting the 
underwood, thefe faplings will perhaps be 14 or 
1 5 years old ; and it might appear proper, after 
leaving for timber trees fuch as are flrait and hand- 
fome, to cut off the reft for underwood. But great 
part of the faplings fo cut off al' that age, will not 
be large enough to produce llioots fufficimily Jtrong 
to get up as fart as the other underwood. Thrfr 
would therefore furtcr, and the flocks would 
never come to perfection. 1 L is, therefore, more 
edvifeablc not to cut oil' fuch faplings as ate in- 
tended for underwood, until the ft and culling 
the wood, when (being perhaps near $0 years old) 
they will throw out (hoots Jlrmg enough to fight 
their way, and keep pace with the furrounding 
underwood. . 

Where fapljngs do not fpring up in abundance 
fpontancoufly, young trees mufrbe planted; part of 
which may be preferved for timber, and the re- 
mainder left, to bc*ftubbed oil’ at a proper time for 
underwood. 


Kinds 
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Kinds of Wood to be planted . — The kinds of wood 
to planted in coppices, either in making new ones, 
or filling up old ones, mud be regulated, partly by 
the demands of the country , but chiefly by the peculiar 
aptitude of the foil and Jit nation to produce particular 
forts. Let nature be your guide in planting , and you 
will ftidom do wrong. 

Particular foils and particular fituations will al- 
ways favour particular kinds of trees wc need not 
look for the rcafon t but only for the fact. The 
chalk hills of Hampfhirc are peculiarly proper for 
beech. The flinty loams and clays of the fame 
county, for oak and afli ; — the ntoffy fteep fides of 
the Wiltfliirc downs, for hazel ; and the fands of 
the fame county for aili ; — the rugged and almoft 
naked rocks of Mcndip, in Somafctfliire, (near 
Cheddar) produce the lime tree and the walnut in 
the greateft luxuriance, and on the highelt parts of 
the fame Mendip hills, where no other tree can 
fund the fea breeze, fycamore flouriflies as well 
as in the mod fertile valley. 

Taking the general demand of countries, and 
the peculiarities of different foils, into confidera- 
tion, there is no kind of wood fo generally proper 
for planting in coppices, as afh. The value of 
afh-poles being at leaf! one-third more, and fre- 
quently as much again, per hundred weight, as that 
of other poles, (being applicable at all fizes to fome 
ufeful purpofe or other) the timber being always in 

requeft. 
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requeft, and falcable at any age or fze, at almoft the 
price of oak; a'hd the wood itfclf being as quii k a 
grower as any, and quicker than moll ; and above 
all, there being but few foils from the blacked: 
and wetted bogs, tojihejugluft and moll expofed 
mountains, where it will not grow; are reafons 
why alh is one of the mod profitable woods to p ‘ .aK 
in fuch coppices as are favourable to its growth. 
In foils and fit nations where affi does not grow 
kindly, let fuch other forts of wood be planted as 
appear to thrive bed in Jimilar foils and filiations in 
l be fame country. 

Spanidi chcfnut, though not fo general a grower 
as alh, is a mod excellent wood, either for timber 
or underwood, and wants only to be more known 
to be higher in edimation. It partakes much of 
the properties of oak, but excels it in two points, 
viz. that it grows fader, and that the fap part of the 
timber is firmer and lefs corruptible. 

To fill up woods that are grown thin, by age of 
neglcft, the proper time is one year, or at the utmof 
two years, after the underwood is cut. The young 
plants dtould be eight or ten feet high, and an inch 
and an half in diameter a£ the ground, and diould 
be planted without cutting* off. If the foil be dry, 
no other preparation is neceffary than barely dig- 
ging the holes for the plants. If wet, deep drains 
fltould be made ty take off the fuperabundant 
water. The earth dug from thefc drains diould 

be 
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be thrown out on the lower fide of them, and upon 
this new earth the plauts fhould 'oe planted. If 
land of this latter defeription be black and peaty, 
afh is peculiarly proper for it ; and will, if planted 
on the earth thrown from thg drains, make a moft 
furprifing progrefs, If it be a ftilf yellow clay, it 
is generally more favourable to the growth of oak 
than of afh. In fuch foils, oak lor tinder, with a 
mixture of willow, birch, alder, and Spanilh chcf- 
nut, for undmvcoJ, will perhaps be the moft pro- 
per. All thefe kinds fhould Hand one round of 
the underwood ; and if Hill weak, fhould ftand 
two, before thole are cut off which are intended 
for underwood, for the rcafons before given. 
Birch plants are indeed an exception to this rule; 
they fhould always be cut oIt the firjl round of the 
underwood, for if they are large w hen cut of', r.h«‘ 
flocks frequently decay and die. Iti all mixtures e 
kinds of wood for coppices, thofe forts fhould h - 
ufed which are not unfriendly to each other, an .1 
which will come round lit to be cut together at the 
fame periods ; and fuch kinds Ihould be allowed to 
ftand for timber, and that at fuch diftanccs as to 
injure the underwood as little as poffible. The 
plants for filling up old decayed woods, fhould be 
the JlrongrJl and left of their kinds. Thofe which 
are weak at fiift will be drawn up by the fur- 
rounding underwood, and become from their in- 
creafed height ftill weaker. At the next cut- 
ting 
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ting of the underwood, they will be blown down; 
or, if cut off, tfie fhoors will be too weak to glow 
up with the other underwood. Oak, alb, and Spa- 
nilh chefnut, fliould be kept in a nurfei> for this 
purpofe; alder and feircji plants grow p!cn:iftl!y, 
fponl ancon lly in fonie countries, and may be taken up 
for life; if none fuch arc to be obrnin. d, they mav* 
be railed from feed fown on a moderate hot-bc' 1 . 
the open air. . Alder is fiftiutinurs piopagirch ij 
taking up old roots, and dividing them in.o levcral 
parts,- and hazel may be propagate* 1 the fame way. 
Willow is generally planted in cuttings; but a much 
better way, where there are any old wiilo,v flocks, 
is to plafli down the 11 mots to lill up the vacant 
places round ,'uch old flocks. The wild cherry, 
which will grow on almolt any foil, and is ealily 
propagated, makes an exceeding good underwood, 
though as yet it is but feldom ufed for that purpofe. 

• 

Moling of uez v Coppices . — So much having beea 
faid rcfp^cting the filling up of old coppices, which 
is equally applicable to the method of planting 
new ones, there will be tl;c lefs occafion of faying 
much more on the Iall-nuyitioncd fubjcfl; but in 
c hoofing fpots for making fuch coppices, care 
fliould be taken to felcdt fuch foils and fltuations 
as are proper for the growth of thofe kinds of wood 
intended to be planted; to drain them well if w*et, 
and particularly to fence them well from cattle; and 

if 
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if they are covered with bufhcs and briars, to let 
thofe remain for (hclter'for the young wood; and if 
there happen to be a moderate quantity of young 
oak and afh trees on the fpot, to let them ftand by 
all means, always keeping in mind bozv neceffary 
(belter is, for the growth of wood of all kinds and forts. 
But in newly planted woods where all the plants arc 
of the fame age, there is not the fame reafon for let- 
ting them Hand before they are ftooled olF for un- 
derwood, as before directed for young trees planted 
to fill up old woods. Thofe which are intended 
for underwood may, in fuch newly planted woods, 
be cut off when planted, or at any age from 8 to 14 
years without injury : indeed, young woods lhould 
pot ftand too long previous to the firft cutting. 

Proper Age for cutting Underwood. — The periods 
of cutting underwood muft be regulated by the 
luxuriance of its growth, and by the demand of the 
Country, and the ufes to which the wood is to be 
applied when cut; but, in general terms, the com- 
mon rule of trade will hold good here, viz. “ that 
" J 'mall gains and quick returns make the dealer rich , 
“ but long credit rums him.” In the article of un- 
derwood, not only the intereft of money, but the 
lofs of the fucceeding growth, tell againft the 
value of (landing wood after it is fit to cut, and 
mhke it doubly the advantage of the owner to cut 
his underwood as early as it is falcable. As foon, 

therefore, 
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therefore, as any kind of wood is fit for the ufes of 
the country, it fhould then be cut ; unlefs it can be 
made appear, that it will pay compound intereft for 
Handing longer, or, in other words, will pay not 
only the fimple inrerqft of the jirjl value, but alfo 
the lofs of fo many years growth of the wood, as 
fo far advanced towards another crop. 

Wood merely for fuel can fcarccly be cut too 
young. Hazel is ufually fit for ^urdles and dead 
hedges, from nine to twelve years old ; afh for .(heep- 
cribs, at the fame age; and afh and other woods, for 
hop-poles, from 1 1 to 14 years old; while afh for 
carpenters and other large ufes; alder, birch, and 
willow, for rafters, turner’s ufes, pattens, clogs, coal- 
pit ufes, &c. muft (land from 16 to 20 years old, 
before the poles are large enough for their rcfpec- 
tive purpofes. 

It therefore behoves every ow-ner of woods of 
the latter defeription, unlefs he is public-fpirited 
enough to give up his own profit to the good of 
the public, to conlider well, before he fuffers his 
wood to Hand to the age of 16, 18, or 20 years, 
whether the value of fuch wood when cut younger, 
and fold for other purpoft’s, added to the intereft 
thereof up to the ufual period of cutting, and the 
gain by the growth between thofc two periods, will 
not more than equal the value the wood will be of* if 
fuffered to ftand fo long; and if .fo, whether *he 
ought not to cut his wood at fhorter periods. 


He 
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He will have this additional fatisfacdion, that, by 
more frequent cuttings, r his woods'will be the lefs 
liable to decay, by the drong (hoots fmothering the 
weak ones, as is before explained, and will have an 
opportunity of letting up more faplings for timber 
than he could otherwil'e do. 

’Time of cutting Woods. — There are many opinions 
refpeding the mod proper time of the year for 
cutting underwood, but there is one rule which,,on 
the filer's part, is without exception, viz. that the 
older the wood is, the later in the fpring it (hould 
be cut. When old zvood is cut early in the winter, 
and a hard winter follows, the damage done to the 
docks is very great; — young flouiilhing wood will 
bear cutting at any time. But on the part of the 
buyer it is allowed that all woods are more durable, 
when cut in the mod dagnant date of the fap; and in 
all ufes where bending is required, fuch as hurdles, 
boops, and even dead hedges, the wood cannot be 
cut too early in the winter, being, if cut when the 
fap is rifing, brittle, and unfit for thofe purpofes. 
Oak underwood will (at the prefent price of hark) 
pay well for danding till* the fap is up for barking 
it, and it feldom happens that the docks arc in- 
jured by cutting it fo late in the year. 

Manner of T lifpofal of Woody. — The bed way of 
difpofing of i\mderwood, to anfwer the purpofes of 

the 
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the feller, is (in the opinion of the writer of this) 
to cut it at the filler's expenoc before it is fold ; to lay 
it out in ranges or drifts, according to the cuftom 
of the country ; to value it in that ftate, and fell it 
in fuch fixed lots as the number of buyers will 
warrant; (always keeping up a fufficient number to 
make a competition) and particularly to oblige the 
buyers to clear the whole out of the wood by the 
24 th day of June, nezv Jlilc, and nev^r to fuffer them 
toiu ing their *horfes into the woods (after any new 
fiioots arc fhot out) without muzzling them, or at 
lead tying up their heads. 

7 Huber growing in Woods. — In every wood where 
timber will graze, it fhould by all means be encou- 
raged, and if it does not come up fpontancoufly, 
fhould be planted. A proper quantity in woods is 
fo far from hurting the underwood, that it is both 
neceffary and fitful, to fnelter the underwood and 
draw it to a proper height; but that quantity mutl, 
always be regulated, fo as to do as little damage 
to the underwood as poffible. Oak and alh timber, 
and in proper foils Spanish chcfiiut, are proper for 
woods. Beech lliould never be fuffered. It is a 
moft unneighbourly tree, ana fnould not grow with 
any fort but its own — nothing can live under it. 

When the woods are cut, it is common and 
proper to cut fuch tipnber as begins to do damage, by 
its dropping, to the underwood below. This is the 
proper 
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proper criterion by which timber in woods ought to 
be cut, if it be the wiJh,oi the ownfer, as it is bis in- 
tereflt to keep up that proper proportion of timber 
and underwood, by which each {hall receive be- 
nefit from the other, and the land produce the 
greateft profit, of which, in. a ftate of wood-land, 
it is capable. 


State of Woods in the Western Counties,, 
Hants. 

Of all the Weftern counties, llampjbirc has un- 
doubtedly the pre-eminence, with refpedt to the 
quantity of wood-land, and the profit arifing from it. 

The peculiar aptitude of the foil to the growth of 
wood, and particularly of oak timber; the number of 
ufes for which underwood is there particularly want- 
ed; the rapid grozvth of oak timber in that county, 
and its vicinity to the fca-port v, where the great de- 
mand for oak timber is, and always will be; are the 
reafons why it has hitherto had, and why, in all 
probability, it will always keep that pre-eminence. 

Wilts. 

The fouth-eaft part of Wiltfliirc, which adjoins 
to the county of Hants, viz. part of the New Foreft, 
and from thence to Winterflow, is exceedingly well 
wooded, and the woods partake much of the pro- 
perties of thofe of Hants. The middle parts, or 
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downs of Wiltfhire is but fparingly wooded, nor is 
the foil fo natural for wood*as the downs of Hamp- 
(hire, but in almoft all the outfkirts of the county 
there are valuable and flourifhing woods, viz. Chute 
foreft on the call, BraSoir foreft in the north, Stan- 
ton, Farleigh, Weftbury, and Warminfter woods on 
the weft, and Cranbourn chace on the fouth. 

Dorset. 

The fame remark hold's good with refpcQ to the 
county of Dorfet, as above made on the county of 
Wilts, that the downs are fparingly wooded, and the 
foil not fo natural for wood as that of Hants : — in fad, 
the foil of both Wiltfhire and Dorfetfhire downs is 
loo black, too light, and too loofe, for the growth of 
wood, particularly for oak timber, but the reft of 
the county is in general very well wooded, and in 
mahy parts the foil is very natural to the growth of 
both underwood and timber. 

Somerset. 

The county of Somerfet is not famous for oak 
timber; as the middle parte of Wiltfhire and Dor- 
fetfhire are too poor for its produdion, the middle 
part of Somerfetfhire is too rich. Oak timber never 
comes to perfedion in any great quantity, in any 
countries where it is not the weed of the foil. Stiff 
heavy land, if ever fo*poor , and indeed if ever fo thin, , 
generally abounds in oak. The light, black, loofe 

VOL. vii. c foil 
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foil of the Wiltfhire hills, and the deep, rich, but 
alfo loo/e foil, of the moors and mrfrfhes of Somer- 
fetfliire, are equally unfavourable for its fpontaneous 
produ&ion. Oak timber, and wood of almoft all 
kinds, will undoubtedly gi'ova and jlourijh in land of 
the latter defeription, if planted ; but fo long as 
worfe land will anfwcr the purpofe equally well , or 
perhaps better, it will be thought abfurd to apply 
land fo valuable. for other ufes, to the foie purpofe 
of grow'ing wood, or at lead in any great quantities. 
The hills of Mcndip were formerly covered with 
wood, but it is now confined to the fides, on which 
there are many very valuable and Hourifliing woods, 
particularly on the north and weft fides of it; but 
few of them abound in oak timber, nor indeed is 
the foil or fituation perfectly congenial to its growth. 
On the outlkirts of the county, particularly the 
antient foreft of Frome Sehvood on the caft, and^on 
feveral parts of its weftern boundary, there are fome 
cood and well-timbered woocis. 

Devon and Cornwall. 

The counties of Cornwall and Devon, and par- 
ticularly the latter, ar e peculiarly natural to the 
growth of oak, but the fea-breeze from the north 
channel is fo very inimical to it, that, unlefs in fhel- 
tered fituations, it feldom comes to perfe&ion, and 
when the woods (which the 'owners are apt to let 
ftand to a great age on account of the bark) are 

once 
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onde cut down, it is difficult to get them to grow 
up again. This is the r.eafon why the woods on 
the north coaft of Devon and Cornwall appear to 
be, and really are, in a ftate of decay. *In fadt, Corn, 
wall which has long been thin of wood, wifi in a 
few years, efpecially if the high price of oak bark 
continue, be almoft deftitute of it. Many parts of 
Devonfhire, where the breeze from the fea, and par- 
ticularly from the north channel, does not affedt 
them, are well wooded, and the woods well ma- 
naged and flourifhing. 

Gloucestershire. 

But of all the weftern counties, there is no in- 
fiance of fo peculiar an aptitude in the foil and 
climate to produce timber and underwood, and of 
fo little attention being paid to the production of 
either, and particularly of timber, as in the county 
of Gloucefter. There are very few parts of this 
kingdom which can hoaft of fo great luxuriance in 
vegetation as this county. The underwood, on the 
fteep and almofi inacceflible fides of the Cotswold 
hills, frequently produces (wherever the owners take 
pains to keep the fheep but of it) a clear average 
rent from 20s. to 2$s. an acre , per annum and yet 
thefe valuable woods are fuffercd to be* ruined foi* 
want of fences, and daily get worfe. ’The bad ma- 
nagement of the Fpreft of Dean, one of the finefi 
nurferies for timber in the kingdom, has fo long 
c 2 been 
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been proverbial, that it is to be hoped fome fteps 
will foon be taken, to wipe away th# ftigma, and to 
make the foreft as valuable as nature intended it 
fhould be. There are undoubtedly many parts of 
county, in which as great < attention is paid to the 
prefervation of wood, as in ocher parts of the king- 
dom ; but it cannot be denied, that a want of that 
attention in general is too obvious, in many parts of 
the county, to efcape the notice of every traveller 
who is a judge of the fubjed, and which nothing 
tends to attrad fo much as the peculiar and almoft 
inconceivable rapid growth of fuch wood as is pro- 
teded and taken care of. 

Upon a general enquiry into the date of the woods 
in the weftern counties, and from an afiual know- 
ledge of a great part of them, the writer hereof is of 
opinion, that the quantity of wood-land'm thofe coun- 
ties is not reduced in any great degree j that in many 
large trads of woodland, great ad vantages have of, late 
years been derived from exonerating them, by inclo- 
fureads, or other agreements, from the feed of cattle, 
to which they were before fubjed, and by which 
they were very much injured ; that upon the whole, 
as much attention, or perhaps more, is paid to the 
prefervation of woods, than has been in any former 
period; thatj from the quantity of woods newly 
planted within the laft few years, and particularly 
from that fpirit of enquiry into their value now fo 
generally dittufed throughout this kingdom, which 

will 
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will point out the neceflity of protecting them when 
planted, and the mode of* management molt pro- 
per and natural for them, according ta their feveral 
foils and fituations ; there is at prefent no great 
reafon to apprehend that any fuch fcarcity of under- 
wood or timber can happen, as will make the want 
thereof alarming ; and as to the advance in the price 
of underwood and timber, /o much talked of by all per- 
fons, and fo mmh dreaded by many , — -a moment's con- 
fi deration will convince them, that no laws that 
could be made for the prelervation of woods would 
fo effectually contribute thereto, as the idea that the 
land fo applied will pay as well or better than in any 
other ftate of cultivation. And as the value of both 
arable and pafture land in this kingdom, has been 
regularly on the increafe for many years paft, and 
is ftill increafing, it is neceffary that the price of 
underwood and timber Jhould increafe in the fame pro- 
portion-, and fo far from being alarmed at the ad- 
vance in the price of the productions of woods, we* 
fhould confider that this very advance is the bejl fecit* 
rity we can have for their prefervation. 
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Article II. 

An Enquiry •concerning the ft ate of Timber, &c. 

now growing in England. 

• * 

[By Mr. Joseph WiMPEY,*to the Secretary.] 

Sir, 

Y OUR enquiry refpgcting the ftate of timber 
now growing in England, if taken in its fulleft 
extent, is, perhaps, one of the moft: important quef- 
tions that was ever propofed for difcuflion, either 
by your very relpedlable Society, or any other of a 
limilar nature. I am, therefore, not a little fur- 
prized that more attention has not been paid to a 
fubjedfc fo greatly and univerfally interefting, not 
only to the fafety of the State, but to the ufe and 
convenience of every clafs of the people. 

A writer of the moft diftinguiflied abilities, fpeak- 
ing of the maritime ftate, makes the following ob- 
fervation : “ Thd royal navy of England hath ever 
“ been its greateft defence and ornament ; it is its 
" antient and natural ftrength ; the floating bulwark 
*' of the ifland j an army, from which, however 
llrong and powerful, 'no danger can ever be ap- 
prehended to liberty ; and accordingly it has been 
** afliduoufly cultivated even from the earlieft ages.”* 
If. the navy of England was of fuch immenfe im- 
portance in thofe early ages, what eftimate can be 

* Blackft one’s Commentaries, vol. i. 417. 
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made of its importance now, when every fca-port 
in Europe is filled with ftfips of war, and veflcls 
fitted for commerce? 

If this reprefentation be juft, it fhould feem > that 
the very cxiftence of C*reat-Brita\n as a fovcreign 
independent ftate, and its foreign commerce, which 
furnifhcs the riches, and is the pride and glory, and 
at the fame time the admiration and envy of the 
world, depend almoft entifely on» the ftrength and 
gdod condition of the navy. Now, as Englifh oak 
is univerfally allowed to be the belt timber in the 
world for fhip-building, as it is both ftronger and 
beyond all comparifon more durable than any kind 
of timber yet known; it is not to be wondered at, 
that every one, who has a grain of patriotifm in his 
conftitution, fhould be anxious to learn w'ith cer- 
tainty, whether a material fo neceflhry not only to 
our profperity, but to our exiftence as an indepen- 
dent fovereign nation, is in a flourifhing ftate, and 
promifes a fupply which is abundantly fufficient to* 
anfwer every demand which in its utmoft exigence 
it can poflibly require. 

It is the general opinion t that not only oak tim- 
ber, but wood pf all forts is 4 and long has been faft 
diminifhing. There are indeed fome (a very few, 

I believe) who treat the notion as chimerical and 
unfounded ; but if we refled on the amazing increafe 
of the navy, comprehending (hips of war; thole 
employed by the EaftJndia Company, in the Whale, 

Newfoundland, 
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Newfoundland, and other filheries, and the vaft in- 
creafe of thofe for commerce; rhd wonder would 
rather be, where or how a quantity of oak timber 
fufficientto atifwer demands fo immcnfe lhould be 
found; add to all thefe, the conftant demand there 
is for domeftic purpofes, and the quantity appears 
to be truly aftonifhing. It is true, however, that 
for domeftic ufe, fir timber has greatly fupplied the 
place of oak ; and as if works much caficr, and 
comes cheaper for infide work, it fs moftly pre- 
ferred to it : but timber conftantly expofed to the 
viciflitudes of weather, nothing yet difeovered is by 
any means equal to oak, or any way comparable to 
it, either for ftrength or duration, or in the end for 
cheapnefs. The price of deal timber hath confi- 
derably advanced, and will probably continue to do 
fo; but fuppofing it fhould nor, it would be neither 
politic or economical, to depend upon the uncer- 
tainty of foreign fupplies for an article fo necefiary, 
which might be fupplied with certainty at home, 
with fafety to the public, and much to the intereft 
of individuals. 

Whether oak timber, and timber and wood in 
general, has diminifhed, Sind is annually dimilhing, 
is a queftion which cannot be decided by mere opi- 
nion ; for opinion is unworthy of regard, unlefs it 
be. founded bn experience and obfervation. Re- 
courfe muft therefore be had to fads collefted from 
general obfervation. Every man, be the place of 

his 
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his refidence wherever it may, either knows of him- 
felf, whether he pays more /or timber now than he 
did 20, 30, or 40 years ago, and the fame for wood 
for fuel. If he does not poflefs this khowledge of 
himfelf, any of his neighbours can give hjm fatis- 
factory information; but it mull be obferved, that 
the Royal Dock-yards are not the proper places for 
enquiry, for there the prices rife and fall, not in 
proportion to the increaf® or diminution of the 
general flock m the nation, but to us circumftances 
in regard to peace or war ; thus, two or three years 
fince, it is faid to have been 30 per cent. lower (the 
nation being then in profound peace and no war 
apprehended) than it had been during the laft and 
former wars, or than it is or will be during the con- 
tinuance of the prefent war. But the cafe is quite 
different in timber for domeftic ufes, not only as 
timber of the greateft value for maritime purpofes 
is of the leaft for domeftic ufe, and vice ver/a : but 
as for that purpofe, a diminution in quantity, ancL 
an incrcafed demand, mull infallibly advance the 
price, as it does in every article of commerce with- 
out even a lingle exception. I will explain and 
confirm this by fails within my own knowledge. 

. It is now nearly, or about half a century fince I 
began to have fome confiderable concern in build- 
ing. I then relided in Berkfhire, on the borders’of 
Hampftiire; I bougjit timber at that time of prilhe 
fize and quality, fawed out in fcantlings to the car- 
penter’s 
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penter’s hand, for fourteen-pence ^ foot, delivered 
where it was to be ufed; which, I am informed 
and believe, could not be bought at the fame place, 
now, little, if any thing under double the price; and 
I well remember the price of wood for fuel was 
then upon the advance. Again, about 2 o years ago, 
we bought about 2000 feet of oak timber, about 
two miles from the place where I now write, for fix- 
pence a foot only', now timber of the, fame quality 
could not be bought any where in this neighbour- 
hood for confiderably more than double the money. 
At the fame time I fold bark near this place, for 
twenty-pence the hundred weight, and carried it 
fixteen miles; this feafon it has been fold for five 
fhillin'gs a hundred, fome for confiderably more, 
and carried only eight miles. Wood for fuel is 
alfo advanced here about a third in value; what 
fold for ten {hillings a few years ago, now fells for 
fifteen. 

Since writing the above, I have have had fome 
converfation with a dealer in oak bark. He told 
me a coppice of oak had been lately fold in this 
neighbourhood for twenty-eight pounds, ten {hil- 
lings an acre, which the laft time it was cut at the 
feme age, was fold only for five guineas. The ad- 
vance is indeed aftonifhing, but I have no reafon to 
doubt the truth of it. The coppices in this part 
of the country are chiefly of oalc, which often fiand 
tffyn§y years and upwards, then they bark the poles. 
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and fell the wood to the charcoal-makers. It has 
been obferved by one of your members, that oak 
timber has been lately fold in this country as low 
as fixpence and fourpence a foot ; if fo, it mud'be 
owing to fome. local arcilmdances of a very Angu- 
lar nature, for no where in this neighbourhood can 
any fuel of any foil be bought fo cheap as oak tim- 
ber would be at that price. 9 

A few years Tince, a large quantity of timber was 
cut near Torrington, in this county, and fent to 
Plymouth ; and at this time there is a quantity at 
or near the fame place for the fame market; now 
it fhould feem, nothing fhort of neceflity, can ac- 
count for the heavy expence that mull attend the 
carriage from Torrington to Morwellham quay, 
near Taviftock, which is full thirty miles of the 
mod hilly and very word road in the kingdom. 
There it is {hipped and carried to Plymouth, which 
is the neared way it can go. Does not this clearly, 
prove that timber mud indeed be fcarce, when it 
is found neceffary to be at fuch an exceedingly 
heavy expence to procure it ? 

This is a fubjefl, which auimes has occupied my 
thoughts for many years. The fads above dated 
on my own knowledge, and the genera^ information 
obtained from others of whom I have enquired 
render it impoffible»for me to entertain the leald 
doubt, that the timber growing in England has 
been annually decreafing many years; I would 

therefore 
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therefore eameftly intreat the la^d-owner to ex- 
amine the truth of this bufinefs very carefully, as 
his own private intereft is fo materially connected 
with the fecurity, the fafety, and the good of the 
public in general. . ' 

But though the great hazard incurred by the 
ncgledt of cultivating oak timber is unqueftionably 
great, it is by no means the whole of what is to be 
apprehended frcfm it, nor indeed the worft part of 
it. Food and raiment arc confidered as articles of 
the firft importance to the fubfiftence of man; but 
I believe it would be found upon a fair examination, 
that the value of the firft, which is the chief, is ad- 
vanced a hundred fold by means of fire. What 
proportion of the people now living could be fub- 
fifted by the' whole produce of the earth in its raw 
unprepared condition ? Without fire we could nei- 
ther bake nor brew, roaft, boil, or broil; and how 
long could men fubfift on the roots and herbs of 
'the field and the garden as taken from the earth? 
Thefe are ferious queftions, which force themfelves 
to the obfervation in many parts of England ; not 
merely through apprehenfion or anticipation, but 
by prefent hardfhips now really exifting and feverely 
felt, and loudly complained of. The fcarcity of 
fuel in fome parts is fo very great, that the poor at 
the approach of winter are in a ijate of defpondency ; 
I have often heard them exprefs more concern and 
anxiety on that account, than I ever did at the price 

of 
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of corn when at the higheft I ever knew it. The 
fad is, in fome parts fuel is not to be got for money; 
even in Hamplhire and Berklhire, counties formerly 
refpedable for the growth of wood, it is now become 
fcarce and dear, and has-been long cpmparatively 
fo. In the latter county, if happily for the inhabi- 
tants, immenfe quantities of peat had not fupplied 
their wants during the whole of the prefent cen- 
tury, their neceffities would have been great indeed; 
but it is now a melancholy truth that that fource 
of fupply is nearly exhaufted. Indeed the gentry, 
and even the middling clafs of the people there, have 
long burnt Newcaftle coals, which are brought in 
barges from London to Reading and Newbury, and 
afterwards carried by land through the adjacent 
country twenty or thirty miles about. Newcaftle 
coals are likewife burnt in many parts of Hamp- 
ftiire, even near the New Foreft, where it is faid, 
there are obvious reafons for wood being cheaper 
than in moft places; yet under all the difadvan-* 
tages of fo long a carriage by land and water, coals 
arc found to be much cheaper fuel than wood. 

That fuel fhould become»in moft places fo fcarce 
and dear, is not difficult to account for. Till lately 
the commons, and indeed many inclofures, were 
very well covered with furze fufficienf to fupply, 
not only the wants of the labourers and poor cot- 
tagers with as much fuel as they wanted, but the 
farmers and others with fufficient for brewing, 

waffling. 
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wafhing, baking, the ufe of the dairy, &c. Of late 
years, brick and lime-Jtilns have ‘been much in- 
creafed, and a vail confumption of furze has been 
occafioned thereby. Great numbers of inclofures 
have been alfo cleared and cpnverted to the growth 
of corn: add to thefe the great number of hedges 
which have been grubbed up to enlarge fields and 
extend profpe&s, — a novel inftance of facrificing 
convenience and emolument to faihion! and can it 
be a wonder that fuel is grown fcarce ? 

Were I the owner of a million of acres, I would 
not fuffer one to lie unoccupied. What would 
not bear corn or grafs, I would plant with wood. 
There are very few foils, if any, that would not 
bear wood of fome kind or other; and the mod or- 
dinary would be very acceptable, where no better is 
to be got. There are many, many thoufand acres 
in this county, the annual produce of which does 
not amount to fixpencc an acre per annum, which 
•if well planted even with furze would be w-orth five 
fhillings. The general opinion is, that fuch land 
is too fterile and poor to bear any thing; but I am 
thoroughly convinced this is a great miflake. About 
eighteen years ago, fome thoufands of firs of all the 
different kinds, were planted in fome of the worfl 
foils I havcjfeen in this county; for a few years at 
firft, they cut an unpromifing appearance, but now 
they are as fine in all refpecls as I ever faw; in 
general they run from eight to ten, fome to twelve 

inches 
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Inches diameter, and from twenty to twenty-five 
feet high, and promife to make as fine timber of 
the kind as ever was feen. 

In fhort, in whatever point of view we place this 
objcdf, it is certainly of the mod intereding kind 
to the good of the councry at large. It provides 
timber for the navy, and fecures the fafety and in- 
dependent fovereignty of the (late, as well as for 
buildings of all kinds for domedic purpofes; it 
provides fuel for the ufe of the poor, and the mid- 
dle clafles of the people, whofe very cxidence will 
foon, in many parts of the country, abfolutely de- 
pend upon it; and ladly, it will add to the interefi: 
of the land-owner, far beyond what has been gene- 
rally conceived; I would, therefore, recommend 
it moft earnedly, to their ferious confideration, as 
a matter of the greatelt inportance to the fafety and 
profperity of this country. 

I fliould now proceed to offer fome confidera- 
tionsfor the mod fuccfifsful and advantageous means 
of improving thofe lands, which in their prefent 
date are almod below eftimation, confidently with 
promoting the growth of timber, &c. as above re- 
commended ; but as that would extend this paper, 
perhaps already too long, *to a very inconvenient 
length, I mud requed leave to fubmit it to the con- 
fideration of the Society in fome futurfe paper. 

I ^m, Sir, &c. 

JOSEPH WIMPEY. 

Bralton-Clovelly, near Okebampton, Devon , 1794. 
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Article III. 

r 

Of the great improvement which may be made 
from a largely extended Cultivation of Timber and 
other Wood, with the means of performing the fame 
with the grcatejl fucccfs and advantage. 

fin a Letter by the fame, to the Secretary.] 

Sir, 

I N a former paper on this fubjetfi, which I Ye- 
quefted the favour of you to offer to the confi- 
deration of your very rcfpe&able Society, fcveral 
fatfls were adduced that had fallen within my own 
knowledge, which clearly proved, that the price of 
timber for domcftic purpofes, and of wood for fuel, 
was greatly advanced within the laft fifty years; 
and therefore, that an extenfive cultivation was not 
only expedient, but even ncceffary, and was become 
a very important object to the land-owner, as well 
.as the public at large; and therefore I took the 
liberty of recommending it to their moft attentive 
confideration. 

Since writing the paper above referred to, it is 
faid, the diftrefs of the poor in fome parts of Scot- 
land for want of fuel hath been fo feverely felt, that 
compaflion has thought it necefiary to bring a bill 
into parliament for affording them fome relief by 
taking off the duty on coals imported into thofc 
parts. The defign is undoubtedly merciful, and 

it 
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it will be well if the effcdt ftiould prove as great 
as the intention is gracious > and it would certainty 
be happy for the poor in many, perhaps in mod 
parts of England, if a mode Similar in the hoped- 
for effect could be fpeQdity adopted for their relief? 
for, it is very certain, the Scarcity and- high price of 
fuel is in mod places a fource of wretchednefs al- 
mod equal to the want of bread. 

A mind duly imprefled withthefe Sentiments — the 
ftrange negledt of cultivating wood in a country 
where many, many thoufands of acres, which in their 
prefent condition afford no profit worthy of notice 
either to the owner or occupier, therefore, moft at- 
furedly, none to the public — cannot help being filled 
with aflonifhment and difguft. In this county 
alone the quantity of land of this defeription is im- 
menfe. The fum total of fuch land in Great-Bri- 
tain mud amount to fome millions of acres. BuC 
it has been objected, “ that planting wood has been 
fo far from being considered as an improvement, 
that much hath been grubbed up, the ground 
cleared, and converted into arable or padure.” 
The practice was prudent, if the land was proper 
for either, and mud be attended with great ad- 
vantage; but that is no reafon why land Should not 
be planted with wood, when, from its lituation and 
prelent condition, it is known to be good for little* 
or nothing elfe; and perhaps it is more than pro-* 
bable, that thofe very lands fo cleared, have been 
vol. vii. d ameliorated 
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ameliorated and improved by this wood, which is 
now eradicated and deftroyed ; for certain it is, that 
land, which has been long fo occupied, is greatly 
improved thereby, and rendered fufficiently fertile 
to produce corn or grafs, if i r ts fituation be not un- 
favourable to fuch productions. 

That every kind of vegetable, from the loftieft 
oak to the minuted plant, thrives better in fome 
foils than in others, is a truth which has efcaped 
the obfervation of few; and generally the better the 
foil, the more luxuriant the growth ; but fortunately, 
a foil is rarely to be met with which cannot fupply 
nourilhmcnt fufficient for the profitable growth of 
wood of fome fort. It is not always, or indeed 
often, that plantations of timber and other wood 
do not profper through poverty of foil, as has been 
commonly imagined; but generally from the fitua- 
tion being too much expofed to the unfriendly 
chilling quality of ftrong winds, which are injuri- 
ous, if not deftructive to vegetation, in every kind 
of fubject, and nothing fuffers more than timber 
and wood of all kinds, through want of protection 
and the kindly warmth it affords, as is very evident 
from numberlefs indances of ftrong healthy trees 
fuddenly falling into decay, upon imprudently cut- 
ting away, the wood growing about them, and too 
fuddenly expofing them to the rigour of a cold and 
inclement fituation. 


Ad van- 
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Advantageous, however, as promoting and ex- 
tending the planting of timber and wood, in every 
point of view, may appear; it is not to be understood 
that I mean the immenfe quantity of* land above- 
mentioned Should be planted ; perhaps one acre'in 
twenty, or at molt o t ne*in fifteen, would be fully 
adequate to the intended improvement, fo that the 
planting thofe lands, which in their prefent State 
are of very little value, would be fo far from di- 
miniShing the quantity of paSture and arable land, 
that it would add immenfely to it, as 1 Shall endea- 
vour to demonstrate. 

The fuccefs of every practice affords the cleareft 
and molt fatisfadlory evidence of the truth and 
jultnefs of its principles. It is now about eighteen 
or nineteen years Since we began to plant on the fpot 
I now write on : fuch bits and pieces of land were 
chofenas afforded no kind of profit whatever. Some 
a quarter of an acre, Some a half, fome feveral, but 
none of any value. As it was meant by way of ex- 
periment, every fpecies of pines and firs which are* 
commonly to be met with were planted ; as like- 
wife every kind of foreft tree that is ufually planted 
in England. The pines and firs run now in general 
from 20 to 30 feet high, and their circumference 
in proportion. 1 meafured one of the largeft pi- 
nafters a few days Since, and at two feet above the 
ground, the circumference was fifty inches, and. a 
fpruce fir at the fartie height, was thirty inches, and 

d 2 many 
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many filver, Weymouth, and Scotch, confidently 
more. The foreft trees, are equally profperous. A 
chefnut, planted fome years fince the above, is be- 
tween 20 and 30 feet high, and 2 5 inches in circum- 
ference a yard above the ground ; and moft of the 
kinds which were planted have thriven equally well, 
a few of the fofter woods only excepted. The pop- 
lars, tree willows, and abeles, do not fucceed here; 
they are afpiring trees, and generally {hoot up to a 
great height in a favourable fituation; but it feems 
they cannot bear the rigour of the cold winds in 
fuch an elevation, nor do they thrive when pro- 
tected by hardier trees which fhade and overtop 
them ; for it happens to them as to moft other 
plants, when the leading fhoot is fo much injured 
as to ftop its vegetation, the whole tree foon falls 
into decay and feldom thrives after. 

Wherever the plantation is five, fix, or more 
trees deep, the whole has fucceeded to admiration ; 
but when they have been planted fingle, very few 
indeed have fucceedcd. It is true many of them 
are alive, but never likely to make timber, being 
ftinted in their growth, decrepid and decaying. 
As the foil, fituation, and expofure, is the fame for 
thofe as the other, the foie caufe feems to be the 
want of that warmth and protection which the 
other receive from being planted in large numbers. 
The foreft trees fucceed no better than the firs and 
pines if planted fingle, the beech, hornbeam, and 

fycamore 
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fycamore excepted ; thefe, efpecially the beech, feem 
to thrive in every foil and'fituation, in defiance of 
all wind and weather. Not fo the Oakland alh; the 
firft particularly fufFers as much for want of warmth 
and protection, as any tree which is a native of 
this ifland. 

From the above account of the fuccefs of thcfe 
plantations it evidently appears, that planting fuch 
foils with wood would be attended *with the greateft 
advantages; not only as affording a large profit 
arifing out of the thing itfelf, independent of every 
collateral confideration ; but as the certain means 
of improving very large t rafts of land, which in 
their prefent condition are of very little value, and 
by no means capable of improvement, but by being 
forced in and planted with wood. In this country 
are vaft trafts of land called moors : they are not 
wafte nor commons, but appropriated, though not 
inclofed ; but the owners have a right to inclofe 
them if they choofe it. The prefent value of them * 
is fo inconfiderable, that they are not thought worth 
any expence being beftowed upon them. The only 
ufe that is made of them, is to turn out a few fheep 
upon them, where they run four or perhaps five 
months at mod in the year only. The fituation 
is fo exceedingly expofed, cold and bleak, that it 
bears no grafs before the month of June, nor aftdr 
Oftober, but if it did, no cattle could fublift upoh 
it without being well fhcltered. 

» 3 
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Neceflity is faid to be the mother of invention: 
the fences in this country, efpecially in the parts 
molt expofed, are generally deep double ditches, 
with a broad high bank between them : thefe banks 
are planted on the top ami both fides with wood, 
moftly oak, for the fake of the bark, though it 
makes but an indifferent fence ; but fuch is gene- 
rally the practice of the country. The bank being 
deep in earth taken from the ditches, the wood in 
general grows luxuriantly : this kind of fencing is 
attended with many advantages. The high banks, 
thus covered with wood, afford protection for the 
cattle in the winter from the piercing cold {torms, 
and equally from the melting heat and infufferable 
torment of the flies in fummer; thus protected, 
the grafs is forwarder by fix weeks or two months 
than when it is quite expofed, which is a great ad- 
vantage, and if the land be wet and fwampy, which 
is frequently the cafe, the ditches ferve as drains to 
carry off the fuperfluous water. At a proper age 
the oak is barked for fale, and the wood fold for 
fuel as far as the farmer’s convenience will permit. 

Unfortunately great traCts of land in this county 
are defiitute of this improvement, which by fuch 
means might be made productive of both corn and 
grafs, to the, very great profit of the land-owner, 
and at the fame time a molt welcome increafe of 
wood for fuel, for want of which the poor inhabi- 
tants are exceedingly diftrefied. To fliew of how 

little 
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little value tho£e extenfive trails of land, called 
moors, in this county are, I will give you an account 
of a very fmall part of one in this neighbourhood. 

About two miles from this place is *a fmall part 
of a moor, which contains about 400 acres ; it be- 
longs to three perfons, two of them have each three 
parts in eight, the other the remaining two eighths. 
One of the proprietors lets his three-eighths for two 
guineas a yeat, the other tWo for not quite fo much 
irf proportion; fo that the whole rent amounts to 
only about threepence halfpenny an acre a year. 
In this condition I apprehend it has been for ages 
paft, probably it never was of greater value, and un- 
lefs the fpirit of enterprize and improvement fliould 
increafe, it is very certain it never will. 

Some time lince I had it in contemplation to 
purchafe it and attempt its improvement, but upon 
enquiry, was informed one of the owners could not 
alienate, fo my defigji was fruftrated ; however, as 
I am perfuaded the method I purpofed to purfue» 
would have proved fuccefsful, I will venture to 
propofe it to the confideration of your very refpeCt- 
able fociety. . 

The plot of ground in. queftion is quite level, 
though it lies very high, and expofed to every wind 
that blows, come from whatever quarter of the hea- 
vens it may, without a tree, hedge, or bufh, except 
a few furze bufhes, to afford it the leaft protection. 
The foil is very dry, and for a few months in fum- 

m.r 
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mer is covered with fhort fine grafs t fit only for the 
walk of a few fheep. Now the method of im- 
provement I propofe is as follows : 

Firft ; To dig a broad ditch, and raife a high bank 
all round it, by way of fencing it off from the ex- 
tenfive moors, which are contiguous to it and fur- 
round it on every fide. The next thing I intended 
was, to meafure out from the inner brink of the 
ditch, three (or perhaps four would be ftill better) 
perch or pole on every fide, to form a margin which 
fhould be thoroughly ploughed, pulverized, and 
made ready for planting in the fpring. The ex- 
terior line fhould be fown with white-thorn berries 
in a double row about a foot afunder, row from 
row. At four feet diftance from the fame, a fhallow 
furrow lhould be drawn, and fo on at that diftance 
from one furrow to another the whole breadth of 
the margin. A s we ad vance from the outfide, every 
row of plants will be more and more protected; 
- therefore, the hardieft trees fhould be planted outer- 
moft, which may be in the order following: firft, 
beech, horn-beam, or fycamore; the next may be 
a(h;the third row,chefnqt; the fourth, oak; the fifth, 
cherryj the fixth, pines, firs, or larch; then chefnut 
again, or a repetition of any of the former, as the 
planter may judge proper. This would ferve as a 
nurfery, and provide plants fufficient to plant all 
the interior fences. As the inoor is about 400 
seres, and almoft fquare, we will fuppofe it to be 

?6q 
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260 poles long, and 250 broad, and then it will 
meafurc 406 acres. 

Suppofing that to be the length and breadth of 
the plot, and we take three poles for the breadth 
of the plantation on each.fide, then the meafure of 
the four fides will be 1*9 acres, (fractions omitted:) 
if from 406, the fuppofed amount of the moor, we 
take 19 for the plantation above defcribed, there 
will then remain 387 acres* which -it is propofed to 
divide into 36 fields or clofes j each field will then 
contain about ten acres and three quarters, a fizc 
fufficiently large to anfwer every economical pur- 
pofe. For each interior fence it is propofed to al- 
low a pole of ground, which will be fufficient for a 
double ditch, if thought necefiary, and a broad high 
bank. Thefe banks will require three lines of fets 
to plant them, one on each fide about two feet from 
the bottom of the ditch, and one on the top exactly 
in the middle. It will alfo conveniently admit of 
two rows of trees for timber, to be planted about * 
two feet high in the bank on each fide, at the dis- 
tance of a pole from each other: thofeon one fide 
to be planted oppofite to the intervals on the other. 
The moor divided thus into 36 fields, requires ten 
hedges, and allowing a pole to the breadth of each, 
including the ditches, will require fix acres i fo 
that the whole to be planted will amount to 2 $ 
acres, which is one *of wood, to fifteen of arable 
and pafture. 

Now, 
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Now, if fencing and planting ,thofe extenfive 
moors will afford warmth and prote&ion fufficient 
to render them productive of herbage and grain, 
of which I can have no doubt, as the foil is as good 
as many of the inclofures, now in tillage; alfo that 
the plantations will fucceed 'and prove effectual, as 
we have planted many acres of the raoft worthlefs 
foil upon this eftate, which greatly exceed all ex- 
pectation, and afford the cleareft demonftration of 
the certainty of the fuccefs, it undeniably follows 
that fuch improvement muft be inconceivably great. 
The quantity of fuel and timber that fuch a plan- 
tation would afford, would of itfelf be a vaft im- 
provement, abftracted from every confideration of 
the vaft advantages which would accrue to the fields 
fb inclofed, which may reafonably be eftimated in 
the proportion of from 20 to 30 or more for one. 

An extent of ground of 25 acres planted as above, 
when properly thinned to ftand for timber, w'ould 
Tupport 1 0,000 trees; thefe in 30 or 40 years, let 
them be of whatever kinds you pleafe, would amount 
to a very large fum, efpecially if we take into the 
account the poles and fuel that muft be cut out to 
reduce the timber to its proper diftance; but the 
great and important butinefs is the improvement of 
the fields which thofe plantations arc meant to pro- 
tect and defend : an improvement not to be obtained 
by any other means whatever, ^hich is in the power 
pf man to purfue. It is abfolutely the fine qua non 

of 
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of improvement*in thofe cold, bleak, expofed coun- 
tries, which without it mud remain, from genera- 
tion to generation for 1000 years to co/ne, as pro- 
bably it has done for fome thoufands paft. 

The mod formidable difficulty which occurs in 
this fcheme, is the time and expence required to 
eftablifh the outward fence. If the outer line be 
fown or planted with white or black thorn, with 
holly, crab, beech, &c. it mull be fenced forfeveral 
years, to defend it from the bite of cattle, which 
requires more patience and expence than is ufually 
allowed, though abfolutely neceflary; but there is 
an eafy method of making an outward fence, which 
in two, or at moll three years, will be very fecure, 
without further expence and with little trouble. 

The ditches and banks being prepared as above, 
I would advife the planting of a *withy edge on the 

brink 


* Withy. By this term, I much doubt if I fhall be generally under- 
flood, it being feldom, I believe, to be met with in books, though very 
common among workmen and dealers in wood. It is a term of a very 
comprehcnfive meaning, as it includes many different kinds of plants, 
as fallows, willows, ofiers, and maify others, fcarcely known by any 
but bafket-makers, for whofe ufe they are moftly planted; and each 
9* thefe confifl of a great variety of fpecies. Mr. Miller enumerates, I 
think, only 14; but there are, I believe, near 20 of the ofier, as many 
of the willow, and a great variety of each of the other kinds. The 
fpecies here meant to he recommended, is of the fallow tribe, and de- 
feribed by Miller under th» title Sallow No. 13 and 14. One of them 
is by fome called the mountain fallow, as it will grow on dry banks 
V'herc moft other forts cannot live. It is of a clofe firm texture, long 

lived, 
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brink of the bank, which (hould be. done in manner 
following: a fufficient number of ftrong withy 
flakes are to be prepared, by cutting them from 
three and a half to four feet long, and from one 
and a half to three inches diameter; being cut (harp 
at the lower end, they are' to be thruft or driven 
into the ground about 15 or 16 inches, or till they 
are firm, at the didance of about 14 or 15 inches 
one from another in a line j then an .equal number 
of fhorter fets muft be prepared ; thefe may be 15 
or 16 inches long, and from three quarters of an 
inch to an inch and half diameter, and mud be 
thrud into the ground about 10 inches deep, leav- 
ing about fix out, to be planted one in the middle 
of each two of the former, then they will dand in 
alternate fucceflion. The tall drong dakes mud 
be fadened together by a whale or kind of chain, 
fiich as the hedgers weave on the tops of the dead 
hedges; they are made of three hurdle rods of 
.the fame wood. If dakes and fets are cut any 
time in January or February, and planted in open 
weather in a few days after they are cut, very few 
of them will fail of growing, and in two years time 


lived, and very durable in flakes, hurdles, poles, See. more fo than any 
wood that is proper to be ufed for that purpofe. If cut at fix or feven 
yeaTrs growth, it is very ufeful for chair-makers, rakes, forks, prong- 
ftaves, and hoops; and laftly, it is excellent for fuel and charco&L A 
hedge thus planted, would be very ufeful for other purpofes, as well as 
for fencing the ground. 


the 
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the (hoots from the (lakes and fets will be long 
enough to be woven flakewife; thofe from the fhort 
fets into the bottom and middle of the hedge, and 
thofe from the (lakes into the upper part and top 
of the fame. At that age they will be flexible 
enough to be wrought in without cutting, which is 
p radii fed in older and larger (hoots to the great 
damage of the hedge. A fence thus managed will 
be very fecure, and (land an«age with little expencc 
and trouble. 

To conclude: it feems as plain as demonflration 
can make any thing, that wherever fuch extenfive 
trails of worthlefs land are to be met with, lituated 
and fo circumftanced as above, by being incloled 
and planted as here recommended, they may be 
made to produce fuel fufficient to relieve, in a great 
meafure, the diflrefs the labouring poor daily feel for 
want of it ; to fupply a large increafe of timber for 
naval and domellick purpofes ; to increafe by its 
warmth and protection the corn and herbage of 
the fields, fo inclofed, to the very great advantage 
of the land-owner and the publick. In (hort, there 
is not an individual, from the princely owner of 
thoufands and tens of thoufands of acres, to the 
meanell cottager, who would not be greatly bene- 
fited by it ; therefore, I hope, I (hall be.forgiven in 
earneftly recommending it to the attention and ini 
couragement of all who are bled with the means 
of promoting fo great and extenfive a good. 

I con- 
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I conclude, with ardent wilhes for the perpetual 
fuccefs of your fociety ; and am, fir, 

Your molt refpedful 

humble fervant, 

c • 

JOSEPH WIMPEY. 

Bration-Clovcl/y> near Okebampton, Devon. 

Article IV. 

On the Prefent State of Naval 'Timber . 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

Sir, 

A S an ingenious correfpondent of your’s differs 
widely in opinion with me, refpeding the pre- 
fent ftate of naval timber in the kingdom, and treats 
the apprehended fcarcity of it as a chimera only ; 
pardon me, if I take the liberty of diving deeper into 
the fubjed, in proof of the pofitions by me advanced 
in the fixth volume of the Society’s Memoirs. 

In late circuits through countries well known 
before, I could not but obferve that the woods had 
loft their dignity ; acres, which within my memory 
were replete with noble oaks, have now fcarce a 
naval ftick to (hew. Woods, where the foreft lads 
have chaced the bounding fquirrel from tree to tree 

for 
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for a mile or more in length, now lie void of tim- 
ber, defolate aftd wafte. Witnefles from Hamp- 
Ihire, Kent, Surry, Suffex, Hereford, ean vouch 
fuch afiertions to be true, and not confined to nar- 
row di ft rids only; but that the general face of the 
woodland patts of tljeir refpe&ive counties hath 
of late years loft its moft ftriking features, and the 
woods themfelves their chiefeft glories ; both their 
branchy and their towering oaks, 

. Argument 'dcfigned to controvert facfts muft ei- 
ther bewilder the fenfes by the dazzling blaze of 
rhetoric, or be eftablifhed on a firmer bafis than the 
paradox in commerce, on which the reafoning of 
your correfpondent rcfts. 

On his obfervation, “ that the dock-yard prices 
“ have virtually funk of late, by increafing the me- 
tings of timbers they take in permit me to 
remark, that in taking large pieces at the old price, 
they favour the merchant by winking at an en- 
croached profit, which has been gradually creeping 
on, to upwards of fixteen per cent. That in reject- 
ing the fmall, they do but juftice to the crown; for, 
from an eftablifhed rule of near a century (landing, 
no fticks under fixty feet’metings were admiflible. 


* “ That is, they now rejeft timber under a ceijain fize, which till 
u of late they were obliged to take, to induce the dealers to bring fhenl 
il the large pieces they wanted. They now take the large pieces at 
the old price, and rejedfthe fmall.” 

Bath Society’s Memoirs, vol. vi. p. 179. 

knees. 
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knees, crooks, and compafs pieces, only excepted. 
At that time the round ftick of a ton, hard hewn, 
extended to a load, viz. forty feet of round timber 
(by the accilftomed meafurement of the day) pro- 
duced fifty feet of fquare timber at the moft. 

Now, fuch is the improvement of commerce, or 
the art of thofe who are concerned in it, that the 
round fhaft of forty feet difappoints the merchant, 
and the labourer who chips it is blamed, if it doth 
not meafure fixty feet when hewed; and four trees 
out of five are made to do it, fo great is the im- 
provement in hewing. 

Wherefore fmall timbers (viz. flicks of a ton) 
which gain the moft, if taken at the new metings, 
are equal to few naval purpofes, being fit for floops, 
cutters, and inferior veflels only. In time of war, 
fuch diminutive fluff (though little in requeft) mud 
be taken, as your correfpondent truly informs us, to 
induce the merchants to furnifh requifites. In time 
of peace, the yards being confequently cumbered 
with fuch trafh, the purveyors refufe to admit any 
more of it. 

As to “ Hampfhire alone being nearly able to 
4t fupply the common confumption of Portfmouth 
** Dock,” which upon an average demands^ I pre- 
fume, 8000 loads a year;* hear what Gilpin fays of 

•r 

# The confumption of the Dock-yards in the whole, is *5,000 loads 
a year, of which, I have heard, that of Portfinouth amounts to near 
one-third* 

that 
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that old, extenfive, famous nurfery of oaks, the 
New Foreft. “ Many parts of it are now in a ftate 
** of extreme decay, being overfpread «merely with 
«* holmes, underwood, and ftunted trees, which/in 
** the memory of man,’ wfre full of excellent oak.”f 

“ Sethorn wood% was once the nobleft of all foreft 
“ fcenes, the grandeur and number of its oaks were 
“ the admiration of all whoj~aw them; but its glo- 
“ ries are now*over, it contains little more at pre- 
“ l*ent than fhrubs, underwood, and blafted trees.” 

«* In a few years Norley-wood § will vanifh ; the 
** wood-cutters have entered it.” 

“ Denny-wood || has once been a noble fcene, but 
** it is now ftripped of its principal honours, and 
«* confifts chiefly of beech, with a few decrepid, 
tf oaks ftraggling among them.” 

It is not in thefe woods alone, but far and wide 
the foreft fcenes exhibit devaftation, the new en- 
clofures only excepted, where the timber ftands 
and fpoils, for want of timely and judicious thinning. 

“ This foreft, at the firft appointment of a pur- 
** veyor in 1666,* did fend five hundred oaks and 
“ fifty beeches annually to* the dock -yards, and 
“ continued fo to do, till being found unequal to 
** the talk, the number became reduced to fixty 

t Gilpin’s Foreft Scenery, yol. ii. p. 35, 

$ Ditto, p. 105. $ Ditto, p. 153. 

|| Ditto, p. 148. • Ditto, p. it. 

VO L. VII. E «• 
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“ oaks; which, together with fifty beeches, are ftill 
“ annually afligned.” 

To what a ftate of devaftation then muft fixty- 
three thoufand eight hundred and forty-five acres 
of foreft-land be reduced, when they cannot afford 
one oak from every thoufahd acres for the yearly 
fupply of the King’s navy ?* Were devaftation con- 
fined to a Angle foreft only, the confequence might 
not be much dreaded : 'but when we fee it pervade 
the land; when private woods, as well as royal 
forefts, groan under the woodman’s axe; when the 
fquirrels, which ufed to lkip from oak to oak, are 
driven “ to walk on foot” in fearch of firs ; it is 
time for us to reflect on the danger of our fituation, 
and on the neceffity of refraining from felling half- 
formed flicks ; a growing mifehief, alarmingly in- 
creafed of late by the high price and great fcarcity 
of bark, which has within thefe few years doubled 
its former value, and, as your correfpondent admits, 
caufed the fall of numerous oaks in Devonfhire and 
Cornwall; which from his account muft have been 
all fap, or blea., of little prefent worth as timber, 
but might, if left Handing, have been the hopes 
and fafeguard of future generations. Such deftruc- 
tion has been too prevalent in the Eaftcrn, as well as 
Weftern counties : to the ftate of timber in the 
Northern, I profefs myfelf a ftranger. But when 


f Cflpin’i Foreft Scenery, vol. ii. p. 27% 
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aflfured from authentic documents,* founded on in- 
difpu table fa&s, that the aggregate of oaks fallen in 
England and Wales, for thirty years paft, hath 
amounted to three hundred and twenty thoufand 
loads a year, where is the* man of reflection that will 
not be alarmed for the confequences of fuch a de- 
mand, confidering the prefent ftate of the wood- 
lands round him ? Whether this amazing quantity 
be confumed in fpokes, in laths, in beer-cafks, or 
what elfe, it matters not. The queftion is, doth 
the progrefs of young timber keep pace with the 
confumption ? The obfervations of nine out of ten 
of the beft-informed people with whom I have 
cither correfponded or converted, juftify my opinion 
that it does not. 

Take the country throughout, there may poflibly 
be as many oak faplings in Great-Britain, at the pre- 
fent moment, as there were thirty years ago ; but 
how long doth it taka to form naval timber from a 
fapling? and how can naval timber ever be pro- ' 
duced of fize, in any fufficient quantity, whilft we 
continue felling half-grown flicks ? 

Your correfpondent need not fear the want of 
a demand for oak, that “ weed of the country,” 
even Ihould the breweries fail ; for navigable ca- 
nals (which may have their ufe in fumiihingoyr 


* Such arc in ray poflefiion ; though I am not at liberty to publilh 
them. 

t 2 dock- 
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dock-yards for a feafon with naval tignber from in- 
land countries impervious heretofore) will of them- 
felves exhauft thefe woods upon their borders, nearly 
asquick as they rife. Theirlocksarenumerous; their 
bridges infinitely more fo ; their barges as capacious 
as the brewers’ tuns : the planking of one and all 
may poflibly be fawed out of full-grown timber, as 
may be their ribs and braces ; but the fiancheons of 
of their bridges, with the levers which raife them 
up and fliut their locks, are formed of the buts of 
young thriving oaks, meting from ten to perhaps 
twelve feet per ftick. 

This is nipping hope in its bud. This is the 
mifchief we are bound to guard again!!. Hence 
arifes the dread of want. 

As a purchafer, as a meafurer of oak timber (both 
of which for private ufe, as far as a confiderable ex- 
tent of mill and water works requires, I acknowledge 
myfelf to have been,) I readily yield to your cor- 
-refpondent, who has dealt on a larger fcale, the 
pre-eminence due to him. But, bred near a dock- 
yard, nurtured in a foreft, and habituated to ob- 
fervations on the growth of timber from my very 
childhood to the age of fixty-three, ftronger proof 
of plenty than the mere aflertions of any one muft 
be produced,, before I can difbelieve my eyes, or 
give up my opinion that fcarcity is at hand, cor- 
roborated as I find it by the returns of able furveyors, 
employed by the Commilfioncrs of the land-revenue 

in 
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in almoft every part of England, who concurrently 
declare, “ That there is* a general and alarming 
“ decreafe in the quantity of naval timber, both in 
** the forefts and on private eftates.*” To which 
theCommiflionersthemfelves, in their report, add, 
" neral decreafe of timber , is too certain to admit 
“ That their information as to the reality of the ge~ 
" of any doubt.f” 

After fuch certificates a*s thefe, and the preceding 
Evidence of our vaft: yearly confumption, it behoves 
us immediately to provide againft future want, by 
a clofe attention to the prefervation of the few thri- 
ving oaks we have left, and to the propagation of a 
Itock of young ones to fucceed them when they 
fall. Not fuffering the ipfe dixit of any individual, 
however ingenious, however well verfed in timber 
he may be, to lull us into imaginary fecurity, left it 
prove fatal to thefe happy kingdoms; on whofe 
maritime exertions, our property, our lives, our 
liberty, and all that is dear to us, depend. 

I am, fir, 


Brtflhigton, Hants. 


Your humble fervanr, 

THO. SOUTH. 


Commiflioner’s Third Report) p. 4. 
f Ditto, p. 5. 
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P.S. To explain what is meant by tjhe modern im- 
provement in hewing, to thofe who are not con- 
verfant in the bufinefs, let circles No. i and 2 [/'« 
the plate annexed ] fuppofed to reprefent the central 
part, or ufual girting place,, of a lhaft of oak forty 
feet long, and the periphery *of fuch circles to be 
four feet round ; then the girt, which is one quarter 
of the periphery, will be twelve inches, and the 
meafure of fuch ihaft will be forty feet, or a ton.* 

When timber was hewed after the old method, 
the fegments a , b, c, d. No. 1 were chipped off. 
A rule was then laid from e to /, and the number 
of inches between the perpendiculars e, b, and /, g, 
were confidexed as the fide of a fquare; which mul- 
tiplied into itfelf gave the number of inches con- 
tained within its compafs, which multiplied by 
twelve gave the contents of one foot in length, and 
that again by forty the contents of the tree. 

Thus the circle itfelf girting, twelve inches, con- 
stains within the periphery 144 fquare inches the 
triangles c, f g, b, though areas only, are in fquare 
timber taken as folids ; then by multiplying the 


* The fcale of thefe circles ancl fquares being an eighth of an inch 
to an inch, they will bear trial, and be found on examination to /land 
the teft, as near at Jeaft as my dim eyes could draw them. 

t Such circle certainly contains more [fquare inches ; but from time 
immemorial, the girt-line folded into four (i. e. quartered) has been 
received by the timber-meafurer as the bafis of admeafurement, being 
convenient; though incorrect# 


fide 
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fide e,ft\ (or inches nearly,) into itfelf, about 
one hundred and eighty fquare inches'will be pro- 
duced : that is, the fquare contains thirty-fix inches, 
or one-fourth more than the circle j* and that ex- 

r 

tended through the flick, the forty feet, or ton of 
round timber, becomes a load, or fifty feet when 
fquared. 

No. 2 is a circle of fame fize as No. i j but the 
fegments chipped off at Of b, c, d, in the new me- 
thod, are much fmaller; the triangular areas e % f t 
g, b, of courfe confiderably enlarged, and the fide 
of the fquare e, f, lengthened nearly to 14! inches $ 
which, multiplied into itfelf, produces about two 
hundred and fixteen fquare inches, viz. half as much 
again (for 72+72=1444-72=216,) as the contents 
of the circle; confequently, by this flight hewing, 
a round flick of forty feet becomes half as much 
more (i. e. fixty feet) when fquared. 

N.J 3 . Round, or girt meafure, gives lefs than the 
real contents of a flick. Square meafure gave at “ 
all times more, now much more. 
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Article V. 

Obfervations on the American Buffalo , and his 
Superiority over the Engli/h Ox, in certain Proper- 
ties ; alfo, on the principal Mineral Productions al- 
ready dif covered in North-America. 

[By Geo. Turner, Efq; Judge of the Weftem Territory. J 
Communicated by A. Fothergill, M*.D. F.R. S. 

Dear Sir, Philadelphia, May 9, 1793. 

Y OU have laid me under another, and very par- 
ticular obligation ; you have procured me an 
honour to which, I am fearful, I had no juft claim. 
I efteem it a mark of your polite and friendly at- 
tention, and beg you to accept, in return, my warm- 
eft acknowledgments. Aflure, Sir, the Bath and 
Weft of England Society how greatly I am flattered 
by the honours they have done me, in placing nay 
name among the members of a body fo truly re- 
fpecflable. If at any time, and in any manner, I can 
aflift or promote the laudable views of the Society, 
they may depend on tlae beft of my poor en- 
deavours. 

I have perufed, with much fatisfaclion, the Rules 
and Premiums of the Society. You have wifely 
hnlde agriculture the chief object of the inftitution. 
1 count it among the nobleft purfuits of man. Hav- 
ing 
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ing ever myfel£ been a friend to agriculture, you 
will readily conceive the iitfereft 1 take in its im- 
provement. 

Perhaps, at a day not far diftant, America will 
have the fatisfa&ion of feeing her buffalo intro- 
duced to the attention <and convenience of the En- 
glifh, and other European farmers. This animal 
might be made the farmer’s beft friend : he is gre- 
garious, docile, alert, and »of furprifing ftrength ; 
his carcafe affords excellent beef; and the horns, 
which are jet black and of a folid confiftence, take 
a polifh of wonderful beauty : they can be con- 
verted into fabrics of ufe and ornament; fuch as 
mugs, tumblers, cutteaux and knife-handles, &c. 
See. In this way we fometimes apply them ; and 
when ornaments of filver, or mother-of-pearl, are 
employed, the contraft with the polifhed black of the 
horn is agreeably finking. 

The American buffalo is, if I miftake not, the 
bifon of Buffon. Immenfe herds of this animal 
roam at large, in Interior America. From Green 
River to the Mifliflippi, the fhores of the Ohio are 
lined with them. The hunters are too apt to de- 
ffroy them wantonly : a circumftance much to be 
regretted, and not to be prevented. Frequently 
have I feen this fine animal killed; and, excepting 
the tongue and the tallow, left on the ground,* a 
prey to the tygers, wolves, and eagles. The bofs 
on the (houlders of the buffalo is, as well as the 

tongue. 
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tongue, extremely rich and deliciqus,— fuperior to 
the bed Englilh beef. It is ufual to cure the 
tongues, and tranfport them to New -Orleans ; 
where they are fure to meet with a good market. 

There is a lingular, an^afljp&ing trait in the cha- 
racter of the buffalo, when a calf ; and my feelings 
have feverely felt it. Whenever a cow buffalo falls 
before the murdering lead of the hunters, and hap- 
pens to have a calf, the<helplefs young one, far from 
attempting an efcape, flays by its fallen dam, with 
figns expreflive of ftrong and adtive natural affec- 
tion. The dam thus fecured, the hunter makes no 
attempt on the calf, (knowing it to be unneceflary) 
but proceeds to cut up the carcafe : then laying it on 
his horfe, he returns towards home, followed by 
the poor calf, thus inflindlively attending the re- 
mains of its dam. I have feen a Angle hunter ride 
into the town of Cincinnati, between the Miames, 
followed in this manner, and at the fame time by 
three calves, who had loft their dams by this cruel 
hunter. 

Since I have expreffed a wifh to fee the buffalo 
domefticated on the Englilh farms, I will now men- 
tion a fad concerning it', within my own knowledge. 
A farmer, on the Great Kenhawa, broke a young 
buffalo to the plough ; having yoked it with a fleer 
taken from his tame cattle. The buffalo performed 
td admiration. Enquiring of r the man, whether he 
had any fault to find with the buffalo’s performance, 

he 
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he anfwered, theye was but one obje&ion to jt: the 
ftep of the buffalo Was too quick for tint of the 
tame fteer. My friend,” faid I, the fault lies 
« not in the buffalo, but in the fteer : what you terrn 
« a fault in the former js really an advantage on its 
“ fide.*’ Till this moment, the man had laboured 
under one of thofe clouds of prejudice but too com- 
mon among farmers. He had taken the ox of his 
father’s farm, as the unit whence all his calculations 
were to be made, and his conclufions drawn: — it 
was his unchangeable ftandard of excellence, whe- 
ther applied to the plough or to the draught. No 
fooner was my obfervation uttered, than conviction 
flafhed on his mind. He acknowledged the fupe- 
riority of the buffalo. 

But there is another property in which the buf- 
falo far furpaffes the ox: — his ftrength. Judging 
from the extraordinary fize of his bones, and the 
depth and formation of his cheft, I fhouldnot think 
it unreafonable to affign nearly a double portion of 
ftrength to this powerful inhabitant of the foreft. 
Reclaim him, and you gain a capital quadruped 
for the draught and for the plough: his activity 
peculiarly fits him for the latter, in preference to 
the ox. 

If this part of my letter, refpedtingan.animal but 
little underftood in Europe, and not fufficiently 
noticed in America, fi^ould appear to you not alto-* 
gether uninterefting, nor too foreign to the imme- 
diate 
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diate objeds of the Bath Society,, you are at liberty 
to communicate it, if you pleafe. 

We will now return to your favour before me; 
the perufal* of which has given me great pleafure. 

You very properly conceive that America abounds 
in various metals. I believe ihe has a full propor- 
tion. We have multifarious proofs of it. 

Native malleable copper is found in feveral parts, 
and fometimes in blocks of confiderable magnitude; 
— witnefs the fouthern fhores of Lake Superior. • A 
fubftance refembling block-tin has been difcovered 
on the Siota. What this metal is, I cannot yet de- 
termine, having never alfayed it. As it is not mi- 
neralized with any other body, but, on the contrary, 
is pure and malleable, pervading in ramifications 
the mafs of (tone that contains it, I conceive it 
cannot be tin. It may poflibly be a new metal ; 
or, pofjibly , fine filvcr. Lead is abundant in the 
country weft of the mountains ; and there is a mine 
of it in Virginia, worked on an extenfive fcale, and, 
I am told, with confiderable profit. The Weftern 
Territory affords very rich fpecimens of this mi- 
neral. Black Lead is common in many parts, 
without being confined to that or this fide of the 
mountains. Hitherto, it has been applied folely to 
the making of crucibles, and to fome inferior pur- 
pofes. None of a quality fuffit iently tenacious for 
pencils has yet been difcovered, or, rather, fought 
for. Some Jilvcr ore has been feen, here and there ; 

but 
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out there can be Itftle doubt that confiderable mines 
of it lie hidden in that enormous chain of mountains 
which feparates the Eaftem from the Weftern part 
of this continent. — Long may they rem&in buried ! 
and may Americans be taught, by the fweets of ex- 
perience, that it is not the digging into the mine, 
but the careful cultivation of the foil, which yields 
the greateft quantity of the precious metals ! Un- 
happy Mexico ! unhappy Peru ! and Spain herfelf 
not -happy ! 

Befides the above, we have plenty of iron, fall, 
and coal ; and, in fome places, alum , and fulpbur. 
The coal, of what is called Duncan's Mine, at Pitts- 
burg, is equal to the bed I have fcen in the Englifh 
counties of Northumberland and Durham. I am 
poflefled of fome curious fpccimens of this follil, 
in all its ftages, from the vegetable to the coal 
Bate. 

With refpecl to the cochineal, it is by no means a 
ftranger to the northern continent of America. I 
have repeatedly feen the infedt in Eaft-FIorida, 
Georgia,andSouth-Carolina; of all which countries 
it is a native: but in Weft-Florida only did I fee 
the true plant on which it feeds in more fouthern 
countries — and that but feldom. In Carolina and 
Georgia, where they have the dwarf opunua. only, 
I have feen the plant white with thefe infedts"; fo 
numerous were they in a certain feafon of the year: 
It will be fome time, however, before cochineal will 

attradfc 
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attra £t the attention of our planters : their llaples, 
rice, indigo, and tobacco, will forbid it. 

I obferve, with lingular fatisfaftion, the many 
difcoveries and improvements of the prelent gene- 
ration. This, Sir, is an, age of fcience — an epoch 
of great events. It will Hand as fuch on the future 
records of hillory, when the veil of prejudice fhall 
be drawn afide, and the mirror of truth introduced. 
By the fplendour of its fpirit and rcfearches; by 
the magnitude of revolutions now crimfoning the 
world with blood ; the latter end of the eighteenth 
century will aftonifh and confound fucceeding ages. 

I lhall write to you again. At prefent I am 
obliged to leave off, to forward the laft preparations 
for my journey weftward. 

I beg you, good Sir, to believe me imprefled 
with fentiments of efteem towards you ; and that 
1 am 

Your obliged 

and moll obedient fervant, 

G. TURNER. 
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1 Article VT. 

On the Method of making Parmefan, Cheefe t by 

Mr. Pryce , of Sarum, then at Rome. 

• • 

(In a'Letter to" the Secretary.] 

Sir, Rome, Jan. i, 1793. 

A S the attention of the fociety is particularly 
dire&ed to fome dairy counties, it may not 
perhaps be unacceptable, if I fend you an account, 
of the method of making the famous Parmefan 
chcefe. 

Amongfi: the friendly offices of Sig. Mofchata, 
the celebrated profefior of anatomy at the univerfity 
of Milan, I was introduced to Sig. Vitabni, who is 
noted for his dairy, and lives about two miles from 
the Roman gate of that city. I trull that none of 
my countrymen will think the profeffion of a dairy- 
man dilgraced in the perfon of Sig. Vitabni, when 
I inform them that he keeps a chariot and pair of 
horfes that would do no diferedit to an Englifh 
nobleman ; and if I may judge from the number of 
poor I faw relieved at his door, appearances are 
not his only recommendation.' 

At ten o’clock in the morning, five brents and a 
half of milk, each brent being about forty-eiglit 
quarts, was put into a large copper, which turned 
on a crane, over a flow wood-fire, made about two 

feet 
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feet below the furface of the ground. The milk 
was ftirred from time to time; and, about eleven 
o’clock, when juft luke-warm or confiderably under 
a blood-heat, a ball of rennet, as big as a large wal- 
nut, was fqueezed through a cloth into the milk, 
which was kept ftirring. This rennet was faid to 
have been purchafed of a man at Lodie, famous for 
the compofition ; but that it was principally made 
of the fame part of the'ealf as we ufe in England 
for that purpofe, mixed up with fait and vinegafr: 
it appeared to me to be alfo mixed with old cheefe. 
I much doubt whether there was any great fecret in 
the compofition : but it feems to me that the juft 
proportion of rennet is a matter of confequence, 
which is not in general fufficiently attended to. 
By the help of the crane, the copper was turned 
from over the fire, and let ftand till a few minutes 
part twelve ; at which time the rennet had fuffi- 
ciently operated. It was now ftirred up, and left 
to ftand a (hort time, for the whey to feparate a 
little from the curd. Part of the whey was then 
taken out, and the copper again turned over a fire 
fufficiently brilk to give a ftrongilh heat, but below 
that of boiling. A quarrerof an ounce of faffron was 
put in, to give it a little colour; but not fo unna- 
turally high .as fome cheefes in England are co- 
loured ; and it was well ftirred from time to time. 

4 

The dairy-»M« (this is not women’s work in Italy) 
frequently felt the curd. When the fmall, and, as 

it 
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it were, granulated parts, felt rather firm, which 
was in about an hour and half, the copper was taken 
from the fire, and the curd left to fall to the bot- 
tom. Part of the whey was taken out, and the curd 
brought up in a coarfe .cloth, hanging together in a 
tough ftate. It was put into a hoop, and about 
a half-hundred weight laid upon it, tor about an 
hour ; after which the cloth was taken off, and the 
cheefe placed on a ftielf in the fame hoop. At the 
end of two, or from that to three days, it is fprinkled 
all over with fait : the fame is repeated every fe- 
cond day, for about forty to forty-five days ; after 
which no further attention is required. Whilft 
falting, they generally place two checfes one upon 
another; in which ftate they are faid to take the 
lalt better than fingly. 

The whey is again turned into the copper, and 
a fecond fort of cheefe is made ; and afterwards 
even a third fort, as I was informed ; — a piece of 
oeconomy 'which I have not known pra&ifed in 
England. 

With beft wifhes for the profperity of the fo- 
ciety, I remain, fir. 

Your very Jiumble fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRYCE. 

P. S. I have kept this letter iome time, in ex- 
pectation of fending it in a packet to England ; and 
now fend it by the port from Naples. 

vol. vit. . f Article 
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Article VI. 

ExtraSl frojn a General View of Agriculture , in 
the County of Dotfct ; with Obfervations on the 
Means of its Improvement . * 

[By John Ciaridge, of Craig’s-Court, London.] 

And accompanied by occafjonal Remarks by the Editor of 
this Volume. • 

ON SHEEP. 

T HE advantage derived from (beep, in the 
county of Dorfet, is very confiderable, and it 
is undoubtedly its greateft objedt as an agricultural 
rcfource ; indeed, of fo much real importance as to 
be productive of great national benefit. The num- 
ber of fheep kept in the county, from the belt en- 
quiry and computation I have been able to make, 
amounts to upwards of 800/500 ; and the number 
fold annually and fent out of the county, amounts 
to upwards of 150,000. The greateft advantages 
are derived from them, as well from the profit upon 
the fleece and carcafe, as from the quantity of 
ground manured by them, which I fhall endeavour 
hereafter more minutely to point out. 

In one particular inftance the fheep-owners excel 
all other parts of the kingdom ; which is in pro- 
viding ewes to yean at a remarkably early feafon, in 
the Midland counties, which fupply the metropolis 

with 
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with fat Iambs. — In order to (hew the principle on 
which this mode of grazing is carried on, I (hall 
venture to give a detail of their procefs and manage- . 
jnent, as far as it has fallen under my obfervation. 

To deferibe the true Dorfet fheep may be diffi- 
cult, as to its lize and fliape, but I apprehend, that 
if the face and nofe are white, and the claws or feet 
without any mixture of colour, the forehead woolly, 
and the face long and broad, the horn round 
and bold, and projefting rather forward, a broad 
fhoulder, ftraight back, broad loin, deep carcafe 
and fhort in the leg, it is the neareft to the true 
defeription of a Dorfet fheep. This attention to 
have the fheep without colour, is confidered of ma- 
terial confequence by the breeders of early lambs, 
as they are faid to be of more value for the London 
market, on account of the extreme delicacy of the 
meat. 

The feafon for putting ‘the moll forward ewes to 
the ram, is the laft week in April, for fuch as are to 
be fold the following autumn. And for the flock 
(which are to be kept) about Midfummer. The 
lambing-feafon, therefore, for the forward ewes, is 
about the middle of September,* and they are fold 
about a fortnight before this time at the fairs near 
London, from twenty-fix to thirty-two ihillings 
each. The lambs produced from thefe ewes are 
fuckled in the houfe, on many farms round the 
metropolis, which makes the houfe-lamb fit for 

r 2 the 
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the table as early as Chriflmas. The other part of 
the flock lefs forward do not yean till the beginning 
of December, but thofe yield a confiderable profit, 
by their lambs being fattened upon grafs, very early 
in the fpring, near London, and produce what is 
called the earlieft grafs-lamb. 'The lambs kept in 
the hands of the breeders are always taken from the 
ewes in May, and are then worth eleven or twelve 
fhillings each. 'I hey are always (horn in this 
county about Midfummer, and produce from one 
pound to one pound and a half of wool each, and 
the ewes are alfo (horn about the fame time, 
worth about thirtecnor fourteen (hillings per head ; at 
Lambs when (horn, if for fale at the fairs in July, are 
one year old the animal is called a hog, and products 
four or five pounds of wool, and the carcafe is worth 
about a guinea. The fecond year, the fliccp is a 
four-tooth; the fleece produces about four pounds 
and a half of wool, and the carcafe is woith about 
twenty-five or twenty-fix (hillings. The third year 
the (beep is a full-mouthed wether, and produces 
about five pounds of wool, and is then worth thirty 
(hillings or a guinea and a half, is feldom kept 
longer, but generally fold from the county. If, 
however, the (beep be kept well, the next year, its 
weight, will be twenty or twenty-five pounds per 
quarrer, and will produce thirty-fix or thirty-eight 
(hillings. 

The wool produced in this county is (hort and 
fine, of a clofe texture, and the quality of it is highly 

efteeraed 
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eftecmed in the manufactory of that flaple commo- 
dity called broad-cloth. It is fold here by weysor 
weights of thirty-one pounds Handing, and thcave- 
rage price is ten-pence or ten-pence halfpenny per. 
pound ; lambs wool produces about an halfpenny, 
or a penny per pound lefsl' 

There are no ram fairs, or farmers who let out 
rams for hire for the feafon, in this county; but 
they are chiefly b[cd from the farmer's own flock, 
are pflt with the ewes at about a year and a half old, 
and the better fort of them are not efteemed of a 
higher value than three or four guineas per head. 

The wether flieep are conllantly folded all the 
year round, running over the ewe leas or downs by 
day, and are penned on the tillage by night; they 
are penned late in the evening, and let out from 
the fold before funrife in the winter, and not later 
than fix o’clock in the fummer. The ewes are 
folded only in fummer, that is, when they have no 
lambs. 

The mode of penning flieep, indeed, varies in 
fome parts of the county, as well as the fize of the 
hurdle; but in general the fizc of the hurdle is 
about four feet fix inches long; and three feet fix 
inches high, made chiefly of hazle, with ten upright 
flicks; and fifteen dozen of them, with a like num- 
ber of flakes and wriths, to confine them together, 
will inelofe a ftatute acre of ground, and will con- 
tain twelve or thirteen hundred flieep therein very 

f 3 commodioufly. 
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commodioufly. The hurdles are moved every 
morning ; confequently the fame number of flieep 
will manure an acre of land daily. One penning 
is never efti mated worth lefs than half a guinea, or 
twelve {hillings per acre, and two at a guinea. The 
hurdles are worth feven {hillings and fix-pence per 
dozen, including fiakes. 

The flieep are conftantly attended by a lhephcrd 
the whole day, whcfe wages is fix {hillings per 
week, a great coat yearly, and a breakfaft on a 
Sunday. A dog is found and maintained by the 
fhcpherd ; and the mailer has the fkins of the 
dead flieep. 

It is a practice with many farmers in the inclofed 
part of Dorfetfliire, to buy lambs at twelve or thir- 
teen {hillings per head, keep them two years, and 
fell them to butchers at twenty-five or twenty-fix 
{hillings each. 

It is generally underfloo^ that the original breed 
of the Dorfet flieep is very fcarcc to be met with, 
as mod of the farmers have crofled their flocks 
w ith the breed of the Hants, Wilts, and Somerftt- 
fliirc flieep, which have certainly improved them, 
as to fizc; and 1 have notobferved any perfon more 
fpeculativc as a farmer and grazier in the county, 
than Mr. Bridge of Wenford-Eagle, who has tried 
various forts, and has now introduced Mr. Bake- 
well’s Lciceftcrfliirc breed into the county, which 
fie thinks arc quite as fine in the wool as his own, 

and 
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and thofe he has*bred are full as large as the Leicef- 
terftiire. He is aiming tQ produce lambs from 
them, as early as the home breed, and is fanguine 
in his belief, that the lambs will be aS delicate in 
the grain of the meat a^ thofe which are bred from 
the true Dorfets. He is alfo of opinion, that they 
are full as hardy, will be fupported with lefs fod- 
der, and that both the wethers and ewes of this 
breed will fat fafter than the old Dorfets. At pre- 
fcht this is an experiment, the trial of which cer- 
tainly does him great credit :* though the opinion 
againfl this project is in general unfavourable to its 
fuccefs. — It is fuppofed, that the lambs being fo 
much larger will not retain the ufual delicacy, and 
that it may open a new trade in other parts of 
England, to fupply the London market with early 
lamb ; but on this latter poinf, 1 think, there is 
little to fear, as there are no water-meadows in fuf- 
ficient proportion in* any other part of England; 
which are fo well managed as in Dorfctfhire, and 
which are fo eflentially neceflary to the produce of 
the early breed of fheep. 

Befides the fheep peculiar to Dorfetfhire, there 
is another very fmall breed. in the county, in the 


* Will Mr. Bridge be fo obliging as to communicate to the Bath 
and Welt of England Society, the refult of his experiments on tliis 
important fubjedt, and whatever obfervations of his may occur from 
the procefs ? Editor, 


neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of Weymouth, in f the ifle of Port- 
land, the ifle of Purbeck, and about Wareham and 
Poole, which are inferior in fize to Welch flieep : 
when fat wfll weigh not more than eight or nine 
pounds per quarter; and the belt of the ewes to 
yean, are not worth more' than fifteen or fixteen 
Ihillings per head.* 


A GENERAL AVERAGE OF THE PRODUCE OF WOOL: 


Wethers. 

Firft year, a hog, i Vlbs, 
2d ditto, four tooth 4llbs. 
3d ditto, 2 lbs. 


Ewes. ‘ 

Firft year, a chilver 1 *lb. 
2d ditto, 3llbs. 

3d ditto, fix tooth 5 lbs. 


Upon the whole, from a due obfervation of the 
quality and number of fiieep bred and kept in the 
county, it may be fuppofed, with fume degree of 
accuracy, that the produce of wool, annually, is 
ninety thoufand weys, or weights of thirty-one 
pounds each. 

The number of wethers fold 50,000 
The number of ewes 100,000 

The number reared 450,000 

And the home coafumption 200,000 

It is incumbent on me to take notice of a dif- 
order peculiar to iliecp, which is fometimes fatally 


Will any Dnrtetfbire Gentleman be pleated to point out the par- 
ticular name, the fuppofed origin, and peculiar value, (for almoft every 
diftiu&ion of flieep will be allowed to havefome local excellence) and 
the nature and value of the wool ? Editor. 


experienced 
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experienced in tfus county, called the Goggles; ir 
attacks them at all ages, and no remedy is at pre- 
fent known for it; the firfl fymptom is a violent 
itching, which is very foon fuccecdcd by a dizzinefs 
in the head, lfaggerin^, *;tnd a weaknefs in the 
back, as if the fpinal marrow was affected ; under 
which they fometimes languiili a few weeks, and 
this diforder has been known to be fatal to the 
greateft part of a flock, and is conftdercd as the 
mod calamitous circumflance the Iheep-ow ners 
have to dread. It is very difficult to affign the 
caufe of this diforder; but fome of the old-faih toned 
fanners think that, as no fuch difeafe exiltcd prior 
to the introduction of the breed from other coun- 
ties, confcquently its origin may be imputed to 
this caufe; but this is an argument perhaps of pre- 
judice, grounded merely on conjecture, tho' I own 
I am inclined to give it fome credit, f 


■f* Every Gentleman of reflection, like Mr. Claridge, 'will have rea- 
fons for his opinion ; and it is to be wifhed that lie had fo far digrefled 
from his ftyle of narration, as to ha\^ given his reafons for being in 
the leaf! degree of this opinion. The Subject is important, in pro- 
portion to the ddlruction made in flocks by this difeafe^ even were it 
peculiar to the county of Dorfet ; but the idea of its being introduced 
by mixture , implies the exiltencc cf the diftafe elfewhere, and indee*d 
it is a fact too generally known by experience. Particular diflricts* 
and races of lheep, and at particular feafons, may be more fubject to 
it than others ; but it is a diforder incident to the animal . That it 
lias been fo little treated on, in our belt publications on Agriculture, is 
matter of furprife; and this focicty has, for a number of years, inef- 
fectually 
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HORSES, CATTtE, AND DAIRIES. 

The bre$d of horfes in this county is not parti- 
cularly attended to : a flight blood horfe is made 
ufe of for the field and road, and a very ordinary 
ftyle of cart-horfc ufed in agriculture. Some cart- 
colts are bred in the vale of Black-moor; and 
many others are brought in, either as fuckers or 
yearlings, from other counties. Some individuals 
indeed have good teams, and are very careful of 
their horfes ; but from general obfervation, I am 
perfuaded the Dorfetfhire farmers pay but little at- 
tention to the fhape, fize, or fymmetry of the cart- 
horfe. The ftallions are chiefly working-horfes of 
farmers, and cover mares, at half a guinea each, 
for the feafbn ; and an average price for a cart- 
horfe, at five years old, is iixtecn or feventeen 
guineas.* 

I was 


fe&ually cfTcrcd a premium for the heft account of the difeafe and 
cure. It is cicubtlefs believed, by fomc /beep-farmers, that they have 
made fome difeoveries of the moji probable caufe of the goggles, and 
perhaps alfo the means of retarding its progrefs in a flock, if not of 
the means of curing the difeafe. Every communication on this fub- 
from perfons who have clofely attended to it, and who wilh well 
to the publick, will be gladly received by the fociety. Editor. 

# Whenever horfes arc idid in agriculture, which (with every pre- 
dsledion for oxen) mu ft be the cafe in fome diftri&s, it is of great 
importance to adapt their fliape and fizc to the bufinefs required. It 
is an ohjeft worthy of much confederation. Some particular (ize and 
properties of the horfe mull claim a decided preference. It cannot 

be 
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I was glad fo find that oxen are often ufed in 
agriculture here; and the .breed are of two kinds : 
thofc on the weftern fide of the county are chiefly 
from the red ox of Devon (hire, an excellent fort ;f 

and the others in the more eaftern and northern 

• • 

parts, are a mixture of the Hamp(hire and Wilt- 
flu’re, with many crofles of the Oxfordftiire, Glou- 
cefterfliire, Shropfhire, and North-country beafts. 

• As 


be right to encourage all, or various growths, for fimilar purpofcs in 
fimilar fituations : and there is fo great a difference between the ex- 
pence of a horfe far too big and heavy, and one of fufficient fize to 
anfwer the end, (whether we confider the keepings the movement , or 
the cafualty which attaches to large and coflly horfes) that the pre- 
judice for Jhevo feems to require much correftion. It is a known fa& 
refpe&ing this animal, that ftrength of bone and finew is not in pro- 
portion to largenefs of fize ; but they are found to be denfe and ftrong 
as the horfe approaches in finenefs, even to the racer. An d thofe far- 
mers who have made clofe remarks on this fubjedl, and have given a 
fair trial to the lower compadt horfes, not fifteen hands high, but 
of good fvmmetry, have ftfUnd and muft find their acco unt in ufing 
them. Perhaps a ftronger proof cannot well be urged in favour of 
a diminifhed fize, than the well known capability for great labour, 
even of the fmall horfes of the New Forefl, when traine d to waggon 
ufes. — This is a fadt which, if duly reafoned from, would remove much 
prejudice, and do much fervice to the country. One throng induce- 
ment to many capital farmers to breed and train colts of f he largefl fize, 
is the demand for dray-horfes in the capital, and the Lu *ge prices they 
bring : but thefe inducements cannot operate generally ; and perhaps, 
in moft inftances where they do operate, they influ^nc e too far for in- 
dividual or general advantage. Editor. 

1 T he foregoing remarks on the horfe will, in foil le degree, apply 
to the Devonlhire ox, as a creature for labour in agt iculture.— They 
have confcJTedly the advantage over larger oxen, f<j r expedition and 

continued 
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As the cattle are very much ufed in dairies in thi. 
county, very little attention is paid to the fize of 
the bead, or to fhape or colour, but if likely to make 
a good milker, it fecms all that is neceflary, and is 
worth from eight to ten guineas, to come into the 
dairy at a proper age. 

The oxen chiefly fed in the county arc of the 
Devonihire breed, and go when fat to Smithfield 
market, and are faid to be the fined: grained meat 
in the kingdom. Thefe are modlv fed in the vale 
of Blackntoor, which extends from north to fouth 
about nineteen miles fromGillingham and Silton, to 
Danton and May Powder; and, from ead to wed, 
from Compton and Sutton, about fourteen miles, to 
North- Wotton and Long-Burton, and contains up- 
wards of one hwndred and (evenly thou land acres 
of very rich land, childly grazing, dairying, and 
about omvtcnth pa it in arable, with fomc planta- 
tions of orchards. 

Through this vale runs the river Stowcr, which 
is now undergoing a great improvement, from the 
general act of (ewers, by cutting down the Tides and 

removing 


cor»!*.r.v,:\! !::l r.i:t, nhrapneft of hccnirg, and quickmTs of fatting.— 
And if tl.ftcl-' i ]<j r.'di'n for ohirclion again ft the Pevonfhire c<hv, 
on. rt count of her pivir-j; h ft, r.iiik in proportion than others, (which 
obit&ivr. is l ot ; J/'^'td by forte g.'od judges) this race of females 
alio requires ui&rtfpicfeicncc than fecms to have been given it. 

Em reiu 
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removing obftru&ions, which will tend to the ge- 
neral drainage of the country, and be a lading im- 
provement. Some of the land upon the fide of this 
river, is rich enough for an acre and a quarter to 
carry a full-fized Uevpniliire ox through the fum- 
. mer. Moft of the hay in this vale is of an excel- 
lent quality, and beads thrive well through the 
winter upon it, without any other food. An ave- 
rage value of it to the firmer is forty findings, but 
* if fold to towns, it produces fifty findings a ton. 
One ton of hay w ill keep an ox twelve weeks, al- 
low ing him one hundred weight and a half per 
week, which is diffident to lad from Chriftmas to 
the middle of April ; theprodt upon the ox is edi- 
mated at five pounds a head each, and barren cows 
and heifers are reckoned to pay fifty IhillLogs per 
head each. 

There is a fliew of c attle and fome fiiecp at Stal- 
bridge, in this vale, every Monday fortnight thro’ 
the year, W'hich is the bed market for fat cattle in 
the county, and about one hundred and twenty in 
number are bought and fold nere, one market dajr 
with another. • 

The other cattle grazed here, are either home 
breds, or heifers brought from Ringwood and other 
Hamplhire fairs, and when fat, fopply the home- 
market, and fometimes are fent to Salifbury. . 

The breed of pigs in this county is not fo good 
in lhape, as either the Hampfhire, Berklhire, or 

Hertfordfliire 
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Hertfordfhire fort ; they are of a light colour, feed 
to about nine or ten fcore on an average for bacon, 
and are worth about fix fhillings and fix-pence, or 
feven (hillings per fcore. As there are fo many 
dairies, an improvement in the breed of this animal 
might; be made by the introdu&ion of the forts be- 
fore deferibed. 

The dairies extend all over the county, cow- 
calves in general are reared, and bull-calves afford 
a fupply of veal. The management of the dairy, 
as every where practifed in Dorfetfhire, is unknown 
to many other parts of the kingdom. The cows 
are all let out by the farmer, to a dairy-man, at a 
fixed price for each cow, according to the quality 
of the land and produce of the beaft : in fome of 
the pooraft parts of the county as low as fifty (hil- 
lings, or three pounds per head per annum ; and in 
others;, as high as fix pounds ten fhillings, or feven 
pounds ; and in one parifh near Beaminfter, called 
Broad-Windfor, as high as eight pounds : but I be- 
lieve the general average throughout the county will 
be about fix pounds for a cow of full growth ; four 
pounds for heifers, and four pounds ten fhillings, or 
five pounds, for three years old. The ufual plan 
for letting a dairy is this: the farmer finds the 
dairy -man a certain number of cows for one year, 
cominencing at Candlemas, at a fixed fum agreed 
on; he feeds, fodders, and fupports the fpecific 
number throughout the year } he finds a houfe for 

the 
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the dairyman and his family to live in, and allows 
him to keep as many pigs and poultry as he thinks 
proper, and the keep of a mare to carry out his but- 
ter, See. which, by producing a foal yearly, is con- 
. fidered a material advantage to the dairyman, who' 
perhaps fells it when weaned, in November, for 
from eight to ten pounds. If the farmer is in- 
clined to let his dairy to another man, he gives the 
dairyman notice before All-Saints Day, and by cut- 
torn jthe quarter of a year, from November to Fe- 
bruary, is deemed fufficient, and the dairyman 
quits the houfe and gives up his bargain the enfuing 
Candlemas. The dairies in general are managed 
by making all the cream into butter, and from the 
ikimmed milk, an inferior fort of cheefe, which 
fells from twenty-five to thirty fliillings per hundred 
weight in the county; and the butter, which is 
worth from eight-pence to ten-pence per pound, is 
in general faked down in tubs, and fupplies Portf- 
mouth and the London markets ; but there is alfo 
made a confiderable quantity of the better fort of 
cheefe, which brings a price as high as thirty-feven 
{hillings, or two guineas per hundred weight. 

The grazing, however, in*many other parts of 
the county, cannot be rated fo high as the vale of 
Blackmoor allows me to do, and it will be found 
nearer the true average upon the feeding land ; that 
two acres will fummer a beaft, and that the profits ‘ 
no willt exceed three pounds per head. Some far- 
mers. 
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iners, particularly in the neighbourhood of Dor r 
chefter, and indeed in many other places, are y?rf 
choice in their cows ; and I had frequent opportu- 
nities of, feeing feveral dairies, which did great 
credit to the owner’s tafte and judgment. The 
partiality for the Derbjftiire and Leicefterlhire 
forts is certainly mod prevalent, and the obferva- 
tion is juft, that thofecows from the North-country 
breed carry infinitely more flclh than the home 
breed, and thofe moft fanguine irf this opinion are 
pofitive that they produce quite as much milk, and 
of equal goodnefs : but of this I have my doubts, 
particularly as they confider feven or eight quarts 
at a milking, an abundant quantity, with the beft 
keep j which is certainly much lefs than the pro- 
duce in many other parts of England. 


COMMONS AND WASTE LANDS. 

Of the commons in Dorfetfhire, the greater part 
of them, in the inclofed country, are ftinted — one 
horfe or two beafts to a lea: the horfe lea is efti- 
mated worth thirty (hillings, and half that fum for 
a beaft. The lands, in general overrun with furze 
and ant-hills, do not in their prefent ftat^ return 
more than feven or eight lhillings per acre ; but 
moft of them highly proper to cultivate, and if con- 
verted would be worth eighteen or twenty (hillings 
an acre, as lime for manure is eafily to be obtained. 

The 
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The greateft proportion and extent of wade-land* 
.in the county, is in its fouth-caftern part from below 
Bere- Regis; fouthward, towards Lulworth and the 
fea, extending all the way to Corfe-Caftle, War£- 

. ham and Poole, from thence towards Chriftchurch 

• • 

in Hampfhire, and within a fmall diftance of Wim- 
born-Minfter, (the greater part of which, except a 
few cultivated pariflies which interfered it) is in 
its prefent date a moft dreary wafte, and almoft the 
only advantage derived from it at this time is the 
fupport in fummer of a few ordinary cattle and 
fheep ; and the heath, which is pared up by the 
furrounding villagers for fuel. 

The towns of Wareham and Poole, which are 
fituated moft contiguous to this uncultivated coun- 
try, are of confiderable confequence ; the latter is 
by much the greateft port in the county, and to 
which at lead two hundred fail of (hipping are 
faid to belong ; an extenfive trade is carried on to 
Newfoundland, which imports above two thoufand 
tons of feal-oil annually, befides one thoufand tons 
of train-oil. 

There is but one road into the town of Poole, 
and, from the large fpace the tide flows over adjoin- 
ing to it, the property about it is fo curtailed and 
furrounded, that land feems wanting for the necef- 
fary convenience of the inhabitants. 

A material improvement ftruck me, during my * 
(hort vifit there, which I think might be made by 
vot. vn. g throwing 
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throwing a draw-bridge over to fte oppofite neck 
of land, and making a quay all the way along, di- 
redlly oppofite to the town : this idea brought to 
my remembrance the fituation of the port of Yar- 
mouth in Norfolk, where, on the Suffolk fide of the 
haven, which now belongs* to Mr.'Anfon, member 
for Litchfield, and which twenty-five years ago was 
rented by butchers at thirty fhillings an acre, it has 
been, by Mr. Kent, ag£nt to the eftate, divided into 
fmall parcels, and let on building leafes, and is now 
become a perfect quay, and covered with buildings 
and (lores of all kinds. At firft fight, the borough 
of Great Yarmouth viewed this creation with a 
jealous eye; but the advantages accruing to them, 
in point of convenience to their trade, have been fo 
great, that there is fcarcely a merchant of eminence 
refiding there at this time who docs not hold a part 
of this land, and is anxious to lay out his money in 
buildings for the convenience of his merchandize ; 
this has been a wonderful improvement to the owner 
of the fee, as it has increafed his income from the 
price paid as before-mentioned to feven pounds an 
acre, and has afforded a real convenience to the 
trade of the town; and I have never feen any place 
more capable of improvement than the ground be- 
fore deferjbed. 

In palling over this part of this county, the foil 
* is found extremely barren, and will certainly re- 
quire long time $nd trouble, befides great expence, 

to 
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to get it into a fiate of cultivation; but thofe fmall 
Ipots which have been inclofed and feem like en- 
croachments from it, although in the hands of very 
poor people, point out how very capable the whole 
is of improvement : apd. I am pcrfuaded, that if 
the property in the vicinity of Poole, which abounds 
with inhabitants of great opulence and refpe&ability, 
were to be parcelled out and let in fmall lots upon 
long leafes, it.would foon \fcear a face of cultivation 
highly profitable, and would in a few years be trebled 
in value, inftead of being at prefent a mere blank, 
and producing no real benefit to its neighbourhood ■> 
or the community at large. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Very few pari flies in this county have of late 
years been inclofed ; there are fome, however, be- 
tween Wimborn-Minfter and Blandford, and in the 
Vale of Blackmoor, which are faid to anfwer ex* 
tremely well, and to have much increafed the va- 
lue of the property therein ; but there are no eftates 
in the county which have increafed in value fo much 
as thofe about towns and villages upon the coaft, 
which are reforted to annually by vifitors for the 
purpofe of bathing; in thefe places, fuch as Lyme, 
Weymouth, &c. houfes have been doubled, and.fn 
many inftances trebled in value. In the laft twenty 

g 2 years. 



years, not fewei than three hundred perfons on art 
average are faid to have vifitcd the former place 
every fummer, and four or five times that number 
the latter, which greatly increafes the value of the 
land round thefe places. 

Provifions, however, are 'plentiful ; and befides 
a great abundance of moft excellent fifti, the mar- 
kets are fupplied in moft parts of the county with 
beef, at four-pence per pound ; mutton, at four- 
pence halfpenny; chicken, at fiftCcn-pence per 
couple ; geefe, half-a-crown each ; and turkeys, at 
three fliillings and fix-pence each. 

I confider the great outlines for improvement in 
Dorfetftiire to confift in the introduction of the 
Norfolk hufbandry, which is certainly the moft 
productive of any arable diftriCt in the kingdom — 
the feparation of tenures* — the cultivation of wafte 
land, and the ornamenting of it by plantations ; 
and, I truft, under fo valuable a patronage as that 
which it will now have, a fpirit of improvement 
will be excited equal to its natural refourccs : and 
if in the preceding reprefentation I have pointed 
out any idea which may lead to its advantage and 
profperity, I fliall think my labour amply com- 
penfated. 
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Article* VI. 

On the Properties and XJfe of Mangel-Wurzel. 
[to th^ secretary.] 

sir, 

T HE honour I have received in being eledled 
a member of the Batji Agricultural Society, 
I mud attribute in part to the kindnefs of Dr, 
Lettfom, to whom I have candidly reported every 
thing which has occurred in my endeavours to cul- 
tivate, to the bed advantage, that valuable root the 
Mangel-Wurzel i his manner of introducing which 
marks his philanthropy fo drongly, that were it 
poflible to obliterate the feries of benevolent adtions 
which have didinguilhed his charadter, I Ihould 
dill feel an exultation, in having my name men- 
tioned with his in this purfuit. I am even proud of 
having been called " The Muzzle-Fuzzel Knight/’ 
by fome of my neighbours, who wiflied to place 
me in a ridiculous light, for having attempted in 
vain to enforce the ufe of coal-bufhels in retail trade, 
correfponding with thofebywhichthe duty is paid. 
The difference of a heap on a circle 19-i- inches 
diameter, or on one of 1 6 inches, is no trifle, cfpe- 
cially to the poor; the care of whom is,*I hope, not 
fo foreign to the views of the Bath Society, as this 
digreffion is to the culture of Mangel-Wurzel* 
jny fird trial of which was in the year 1788* 

0 
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of which Dr. Lettfom publifhed my report to him 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for January or Fe- 
bruary 1789: it was intended only to fee whether it 
•was materially different from any of the beets to be 
then bought in the London feed-lhops, of which 
there is now no doubt; but'- 1 apprehend attention 
to feledting proper roots to fave feed from, is the 
great point in promoting the future cultivation of 
it. For partial as I am to it, if I cannot procure 
crops of it, which will chiefly rife above the furface 
of the foil, like the long pudding turnip, I (hall 
greatly abate in my prefent hopes of it. I do not 
wonder that every body condemns it, who has 
only feen fuch as have grown with the crown clofe 
to the ground, and fent out large forked roots. 
This, efpecially in a ftiff foil, muft be an infur- 
mountable objection, and may ultimately prove to 
be in the nature of fome foils, or remediable by 
fome mode of culture. 

My crop of the year 1788, having been produced 
from little more than a thimble-full of feed, was 
chiefly diffributed to perfons who applied to me for 
roots to fave feed from. In the year 1789 , 1 fowed 
about an acre with feed procured from Dr. Lettiom. 
I kept one fmall hog fix weeks, in a place which I 
paffed fo frequently, that I muft have feen if my 
yardman had given it any other food $ and for a 
fortnight before it was killed, it was fed with boiled 
potatoes, with the proportion of a quarter of a peck 

of 
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of barley-meal tp a pail-full ; and it was fuch meat 
as I was not aihamed of fending a quarter of to 
Dr. Lettfom, which no food could have made it in 
a fortnight, if it had been ftarved for fix weeks be- 
fore: but th$. chief of my crop I packed in a dry 
ditch, as I them did my 'potatoes, and removed them 
at the fame time in the fpring into a barn, and co- 
vered them with fome ftraw, which kept them pcr- 
fe&ly good, till thofe of t^ie following year were 
la{gc enough to begin to ufc. In the year 1790 , 1 
fowed at different times and places about three 
acres, the chief of which was fown late in May, 
and fome in June, on light land, which had been 
exhaufted by my predecefior; but manured by me 
as the reft of the fhift was for turnips. The land 
being in an open field at the meeting of three 
roads, I wifhed to iliew my neighbours that it 
might be fed on the ground: what was fown before 
the firft week in May, had feveral plants run to 
feed; but nevcrthelcfs, it furprifed every body to 
fee how long it kept my cows. What was fown 
late acquired but little bulk, and the crown of very 
few of them rofe from the ground. My cows cer- 
tainly picked up too much dirt with thele, which, 
were fed in very wet weather; and whether from 
the dirt or the lufeioufnefs of the roots, two of my 
cows frequently dropped down fudderfly, and when- 
they were bled, their blood was very black; nevey- 
thelefs, my dairy-maid complained that the cows. 

did 
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did not give fo much milk when they began to eat 
turnips which were drawn into a clean fainfoin 
field. The fuperior fweetnefs of the cream and 
.butter, wherf the cows are fed on Mangel-Wurzel, 
makes my family grudge every root which is ap- 
plied to any other purpofe*; and the fame cows 
were affedted in the lame way, after they had been 
at turnips fix weeks. In the year 1791, I fowed 
about two acres on the adjoining Ihift in the open 
field, and about one acre in a home-ftall inclofuue. 

The autumn proving dry, grafs was fcarce, and 
the fituation enabling me to get a cart within reach, 
without driving over the roots, I found great benefit 
from llripping off the fading (not dead, nor grow- 
ing) leaves, which upon many of the roots was, I 
think, repeated three times. One feeble old wo- 
man gathered as many in a day, as nine cows could 
eat in the night, if it rained in the morning, lhe 
had a girl to help her in the afternoon ; and for Sun- 
days, and when weather or other avocations pre- 
vented her, a man prefently drew as many roots as 
anfwered the fame purpofe. Thele roots were lar- 
ger, and of courfe cleaner, than the late fown ones 
of the preceding year; and being drawn into a 
clean grafs field, I heard nothing of giddinefs. I 
had about fix acres of potatoes in the open field 
adjoining, which were at leaft as well manured as 
thofe of the Mangel-Wurzel: when I had packed 
them both in the fame way, I found more than 

double 
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double the quantity of Mangel-Wurzel from the 
two acres (befides the drafts which had been made, 
from them) that I had of potatoes from the fix acres. 

My mode of packing them, was by drawing two 
furrows with a plough, af four feet afunder ; the 
mould from between which I threw to each fide, to 
form two little banks/which ftopt the cart wheels 
in backing, to ftioot the loads alternately on each 
fide, and a littlq help trimm<?d them into the form of 
a roof, which I covered with a little ftraw, and then 
with mould above a foot thick. This preferved 
them perfectly, except a few which were packed in 
a wet day, and which were mouldy on their out- 
fides, and fome few rotten. And I had the fatis- 
fa&ion to exhibit, to as many of my neighbours as I 
could colleft on the 1 7th of April, that my cows 
(which had been fo greedy of grafs, that the boy 
who drove them from the turnip-piece, which they 
had finiflied that morning, could not keep them 
from the hedges) on being turned into a piece of 
fine frefh rye-grafs, on which two barrows full of 
Mangel-Wurzel, and as many potatoes were thrown, 
did not eat the grafs till they were were both finifh- 
ed. My yard-man began by^ allowing eight cows 
five barrows of Mangel-Wurzel a day, weighing 
about 1401b. each, and no potatoes; this he found 
more than fufiicient ; and as he was defirous of all 
the Mangel-Wurzel he could get for the fwinej 
(which abfolutely left potatoes untouched for two 

days 
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days after they had been ufed to tyfangel-Wurzel) 
he reduced the eight cows’ daily allowance to two 
barrows-full of each, and their preference to Man- 
gel-Wurzel was evident ; they were houfed in the 
nights, (as my cows always are till they go to grafs) 
and had generally fome of my wc\rft hay, chiefly 
the ftalks from which fair.foin feed had been 
threfhed, but were racked with ftraw when I could 
fpare it. The grafs thjey ate could not be placed 
to much account, as the fpace they were folded on 
was lefs than an acre, which I increafed a little at a 
time, as it became neceflary, to give them the roots 
clear of their dung. 

My crop of 1792 , 1 fowed as I had done that of 
1791, with Cooke's patent Drilling Machine, to 
enable me to hoe between the rows before the plants 
were large enough to Angle out, by which I had 
faved the chief of my crop of 1791 ; and as the 
feed is yet at a price to make fparing it an objeeft, 
I wifhed to try how little would do, and ufed fun- 
nels of a fize to receive the feed from two boxes, 
and fow it in drills 22 inches afundcr. Having 
been told that the cups he had calculated for this 
feed were fo deep and narrow, that the feeds ftuck 
in them, I filled all the wheat cups but three, at 
equal diftances in each box, quite full of wax, and 
put a patch of paper over each to keep the feed 
from fiicking, in cafe the fun (hould foften it; and 
thefe I filled fo nearly full as to leave only a femi- 

circular 
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circular edge, lifte the paring of a nail, to catch the 
feed, which I think fowed about 41b. an acre j 31b. 
equally diftributed would, I think.be quite enough. 
Had I had a lefs expert workman, my ’crop would 
have been better; he had # acquired great credit by 
the ftraightnefs-of his drills in my other crops, and 
could not facrifice it’to my requeft in this : for I 
obferved to him, that when he held the coulter 
beam to either fide, to corrcdt the boy’s errors in 
leading the horfe, the feeds hung in the pieces of 
canvafs, which join the pipes to the funnels ; this 
left fome fpaces unfown, and dropped too many 
feeds together in others. I had been advifed to 
bury the feed a month before I ufed it in damp 
fand ; but not having covered it fufficicntly, I found 
that in a few days it was all fprouting, which ob- 
liged me to haften my fowing it, and prevented my 
attention to fome remarks 1 intended to have made 
upon feed from different places. The planting 
fome to fill the vacancies occafioned by the feed 
flicking in the canvaffes, incrcafed the cxpence, 
placed to the account of hoeing,, which the wet- 
nefs of the feafon rendered much greater than ufual, 
efpecially as I did it chiefly by women, who ran 
home for every fliower, and ffaid there if they faw a 
cloud; and I had near two acres fpoiled by not 
being able to get them hoed in time; yet my prin- 
cipal crop of three acres on a good foil, but veiy 
near the chalk, has amply repaid me even oy the 
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leaves, which I gathered only once, and fed all my 
cows and calves with' them in an adjoining grafs 
clofe, as I packed the roots, w hich 1 began to do 
by piling them againft the back of a new-d refled 
fence, and covering them' with mould. This I 
fhall continue to praclife for a few, to be able to get 
at them in a froft; but I think 1 have packed the 
reft in the chcapeft and beft way I am likely to 
find. When 1 had gathered all the leaves clear off 
from fix drills, I ploughed up one of the middle 
ones, and returning with the plough, turned another 
furrow to the oppofite fide : this formed a trench, 
into W'hich women and children threw the fix rows 
of roots, and the plough turned the mould back 
over them and formed the tops of ridges, far enough 
afunder to let a cart go between, and from w hich I 
expert to turn the roots out by the plough as I do 
my potatoe crops; and fhould I chufe to feed them 
on the ground, 1 can do it without hurdles, by 
ploughing up no more at a time than I want. 

Another piece, the chief of which w r as fpoiled 
for want of being hoed in time, I drew the beft of 
for my cows, and fed my, calves on the ground with 
the reft; and one of them was taken giddy, as two 
cow's had been in 1790. Another of my calves 
was affccftefl in the fame way a few days ago, which 
has been at turnips many weeks; which feems to 
wipe off the fufpicion fr'om the Mangel-Wurzel. 
But fhould the fait be proved, that its juices are - 

too 
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too rich to be ufcd too freely, it will amount to no 
more than faying that horfes fliould not be fed with 
too much corn. As I am its fincere advocate, I 
wifti to advance every thing I am aware of in its 
disfavour; and although I am perfuaded that its 
faccharine juicps are very nourilhing, I think the 
root fcems to want that pungency which ftrikcs my 
palate in the rinds of turnips, and abounds in cab- 
bages, efpecially the red fori, and which I conceive 
to be ncccflary to warm the ftomachs of animals in 
the depth of winter. This feems corroborated by 
fprouted potatoes, which, when fo rank that we 
cannot cat them, are found mod valuable for cattle. 

But a gentleman who was very partial to Man- 
gel-Wurzel in this neighbourhood, and who is re- 
moved to a very ftiff foil in Suffolk, tells me that 
the fwine and cattle, which had been fond of it here, 
refufed it there;, and that when he rafted it, it bit 
his tongue like a ftrong radifh. I admit, that I 
find a roughnefs in the leaves, which prevents my 
preferring it to. fpinach, as many people do; but 
this feems fo far from being difagreeable to my 
cattle, that when they have accidentally broke their 
fold, they have preferred the leaves to the roots, or 
to turnips which have been adjoining. Many peo- 
ple are deterred from trying this root, .upon being 
told it cannot be relied upon to refill a fevere froft 
Uncovered, which I do not deny, as far as they are 
out of the ground ; but I have found all below the 
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Furface perfedly found, late in the fpring, when- 
ever froft, or hares, &r. have taken off ail that was 
above, which led me at firft to prefer thofe with 
crowns clofe to the ground j but this is no confi- 
deration, compared with # the cleannefs of thofe 
which rife above the furface, efpecially if they are 
fed on the ground, which I exped they will be, 
when their culture is better underftood ; at leaft, 
inftead of fuch turnips as are fed off in time to fow 
wheat. And as far as this tends to prevent the 
quick return of turnip crops to the foil, it will give 
the fucceeding ones a better chance ; and their being 
earlier fown and hoed will contribute to employ pa- 
rifhioners, at a time that many want work, and pre- 
vent the great hurry and confequent high wages to 
Grangers at the time of hoeing turnips, which often 
interferes with harveft. My partiality to thefe roots, 
which feem exempt from the evils of the fly, the 
mildew, the caterpillars, &c. may lead me to un- 
der-rate the expence of ploughing them in, and to 
overvalue the certainty of being able to preferve 
them good through the fummer, if they are not 
wanted fooner ; but almofl: every year’s experience 
ihews the inconvenience of being overftocked either 
with mouths or with turnips in the fpring : and I 
have not found it accidental, but conftant, that al- 
moft all the roots from which I have gathered the 
feed, remain good food for my fwine : this is no 
great conlideration, farther than that it proves they 

may 
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may be prefervfcd for tife to fo late a period, by only 
laying them on the ground in a ftack-yard, or any 
odd corner. 

Their fattening quality has, I believe, been pro-' 
ved upon a large fcale* .1 have been convinced of 
it, by every tiring I haVe given it to; but can only 
fpeak to having killed one heifer, fattened intirely 
with that in the days, and hay by nights. This 
beaft, for a particular reafdn, 1 was obliged to dry, 
arid as foon as Ihe was dry I tied her up, which was 
on the 15th of laft Oftober; and the butcher faid, 
whenever I killed her, he could only allow me the 
price of cow beef for her : he killed her on the 7th 
of December, and without my faying any thing to 
him, he allowed me 4s. 6d. a Hone, (the beft price 
of beef at the time here) the meat was fo remark- 
ably fweet, that he obferved it to me as foon as he 
had tailed it, and when I fent for the beft piece he 
had left to make a prefent of, after what was wanted 
for my own family had been ordered, he requefted 
me to fpare him as much as I could for his other 
cuftomers: had I known fooner how good it would 
prove, I Ihould have diftnibuted more of it to my 
friends. 

But were the whole utility of Mangel-Wurzel 
reduced to feeding fwine, it would' ftill be Very 
valuable. My yardman allures me that a brawn I 
killed this winter, had lived wholly upon it, till 
Within a few days of its being killed — for which 

time 
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time it had had peas ; but having* rooted up the 
pavement of his ftye,^ he wafted ib many, that I 
ordered him to be killed before he could have re- 
. ceived any material benefit from the peas. I had 
one quarter collared for a trial, and had it been 
boiled enough, it would have been as good as any 
I ever bought. I made ham? of the legs, and fold 
the remainder to my labourers, at half the current 
price of pork; and they, all declared they never ate 
fweeter meat, and did not wifti it fatter. Were it 
pradticable to fold pigs like fheep, and compel 
them to depofit their dung regularly, I am con- 
vinced that feeding it on the ground by them, 
would enrich the land to a very high degree; al- 
though I think they exhauft the foil more than 
turnips, if they are not fed upon the ground ; but 
the richnefs they add to the jnuck in the farm- 
yard, by the fwine or cattle eating them, muft be 
ultimately felt in the farm, although its value can- 
not be exactly ftated. 

The fituation of my farm does not make it con- 
venient to me to keep fheep, or I would have fed 
fome with it on the ground this year. I fhould only 
fear its being too rich for ewes in lamb. I know 
it is very valuable for weaned lambs, at a time when 
in a dry fumtper the farmers are often diftrelled 
what to do with them. 

As to the culture of Mangel-Wurzel, the belt 
time for lowing the feed muft depend upon the 

weather: 
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weather : it cannot be more precarious than that of 
turnips, in which it often happens, that the morn- 
ing or afternoon makes the difference qf a good or 
a bad crop. The beginning or middle of May 
feems the moll defirable time, which is as early as 
convenient after barley /owing. 

Such a preparation of the feed as may make it 
grow fafter than the feeds of weeds latent in the 
ground, feems neceffary to facilitate their firft hoe- 
ing* which at beft is troublefome, as the plants 
grow flow while young ; and there are two or three 
feeds in every little lump, which cannot be fepa- 
rated till the plants are ftrong enough to Hand 
againft the hoe, which they will be at the fecond 
hoeing. 

The moll rational means of forwarding the 
growth of the feed feems to be to bury it too, deep 
to vegetate, which is the ftate the feeds of thole 
weeds are in, whifch groiV as foon as they are brought 
within the influence of the air. For if they are 
fprouted before they are fown, and a few dry days 
fliould follow, they would probably perifh. In 
this cafe I think it would beadvifable to fow them 
deeper than I fhould otherwlfe wifh; for I have 
had many young plants appear the fecond year, 
which I have attributed to the feed having been 
buried too deep the firft. And I think the feed* 
being near the furface, contributes to make the 
roots rife above ground, which now ftrikes me as 

vol. vir. h the 
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the purpofe for which the Abbe' de Commerelle 
recommends ** removing the mould from the roots 
with mattocks” (probably a kind of hoe:) this I 
never tried. It appears an alarming expence, but 
in a fituation where women and children are glad 
of employment, might not prove tremendous, as I 
do not wifh the plants to be left clofer in the rows 
at the fecond hoeing than the drills are. I think 
22 inches is the wideft that Cooke’s machine is 
calculated ibr; on land in good heart, I ftioiild 
prefer two feet, as one large root is lefs trouble, 
and more profit, than many fmall ones. 

May I be allowed to fuppofe that from the fize 
of the leaves imbibing more moifturc from the at- 
mofphere, and the roots fir iking deeper in the 
ground, they are likely to draw lefs from the fur- 
face of the foil ? 

I am. Sir, your humble fervant, 

MORDAUNT MARTIN. 

Burnham, Norfolk, 

Feb. ii, 1793. 
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Article VII. 

On the Field Culture of Potatoes. 

SIR, 

• • 

T HE encouragement you give me to continue 
to communicate to you any agricultural mat- 
ters which may occur, leads me to fend you the 
inclofed little model, which (rough as it is) will 
convey a clearer idea of the machine it is meant to 
reprefent, than I can do by drawing. 

In my endeavours (which have been more zea- 
lous than fuccefsful) to introduce the culture of 
potatoes into the field hulbandry of this neighbour- 
hood, my firfl: object was to reduce the expence in 
procuring the crop as low as polfible. In this 
point I have fo far fucceeded, as to have proved 
that no other inftrumcnts than the common ploughs 
and harrows of the country are required for prepa- 
ring, cleaning, earthing up, and taking up the crop, 
except once hoeing between the (talks in the rows, 
which included (even as I have done it by paying 
women for time infiead of mcafure) has coft lels 
than my neighbours or even myfelf expedted ; but 
the drynefs and (hallow ftaple of the foil here is (o 
ill-fuited to the growth of them, (efpfccially in'dry 
feafons) that I have reluctantly abandoned the pur- 
fuit, in the courfc of which, I wilhed to invent 
fomething to raife the potatoes as generally as poffi- 
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b!c to the furface in ploughing them up. In one 
purfuit I think I have gUined another point, for al- 
though I hav$ buried as many potatoes as 1 raifed 
by it, my ploughman was ftruck with its probable 
utility in wet land, by harrowing it with very little 
addition to the labour of ploughing, and without 
any treading upon it for that purpofe. 

The technical terms of the different parts of a 
plough of this country would probably not apply 
to the inftruments of others; but I think you will 
conceive by the model, that the pin at the point 
keeps it from flipping backwards, and that a crofs- 
bar of iron, which is here called the foot-pin, on 
which the plough-flick refts, holds this little har- 
row in its place, fo that the teeth pafs fteadily 
through the mould as it is upon the turn, and break 
the clods by their own weight more efFedtually in 
this flate than any machine, which mud prefs them 
down, would perhaps be able to do at a future 
period, and could not leave the land fo light as 
this does. 

My ploughman obferved that it made the plough 
draw a little to land ; the teeth of mine were made 
round to avoid injuring the potatoes, but were they 
to be made in the form of coulters, and fet with 
the points forwarder, l apprehend they would not 
only pafs eaficr through the mould, but might be 
fet fo as to afl in the nature of rudders, and con- 
tribute to keep the plough ftraight. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps I a*n communicating an idea, which 
may have been brought to piuch greater perfection 
by fome machine I have never feen ; 1 can only 
fay it cannot be done by a cheaper,* as mine was* 
planned and conftru&ed in lefs than an hour. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble fervaot, 

MORDAUNT MARTIN. 

Burnham , Norfolk , March u, 1793. 


Article VIII. 

On the Poors Rates. 

[to the secretary.] 

SIR, 

I T is impoflible to read your excellent difcuflion 
of the fubjeCt of the care of the poor, without 
wilhing to know, and be known By the writer. 

I am not likely ever to ftave your perfonal ac- 
quaintance; but the valuable inftitution of the poll 
furnifhes me an opportunity of another mode of 
converting with you.* „ 

Not 

* The Secretary of the Bath and Weft of England Society, can- 
ttot comply with the requifition of the committee in bringing thie 

letter 
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Not to aflume any merit in what I have felt by 
being witnefs to fome in fiances of tyranny towards 
miferable objedls, which the laws of this free coun- 
1 try fix to a i'pot as effectually as a dog is chained 
to his kennel ; you will ^d,mit me to have fome 
feeling on another (core, which is, that a confider- 
able portion of my little property pays near ten {hil- 
lings in the pound to the poor’s rate. My op- 
portunities of information of the different plans 
which have been propofed to reduce it, have bedn 
very confined ; but I have given my utmoft atten- 
tion to every convcrfatton I have heard on the 
fubjedh 

Anobfervation from a very fenfible man (the late 
Sir John Turner) many years ago, made a deep 
impreflion on my mind. He ridiculed the idea of 
the poor’s rates being originally intended for the 
comfort of the paupers ; their primary objcdf being 
to fix the labourers to their ‘parifhes ; and I think 
we muft admit, that where they are enforced by in- 
terefted perfons, they arc calculated to anfwer the 
end with a vengeance! 

That the objedt is h’ghly defirable, nay, abfo- 
lutely necelfary, I not* only admit, but maintain. 


letter in the arrangement for the prefent volume, without exprefling 
his particular happinefs that his fentiments in the lait volume, on 
the very interelling queftion relative to the Poor Laws, has met 
the approbation of Sir Mordaunt Martin, whofe correfpondence 
and friendfliip he cannot but efteem both a pleafure and an honour. 

But 
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But can it be obtained by no means but arbitrary 
compulfion ? This has been the point to which I 
have directed my thoughts. How far I may have 
fucceeded in my purfuit, you will be enabled to . 
judge by the inclofed paper. The purport of 
which 1 communicated, in the year 1788, to a no- 
ble friend of mine. Who was well plcafcd with it, 
and who, “ after confulting fomc fenfiblc people,” 
thought it worth putting into the hands of Mr. 
Wilbcrforce, who was fo kind as to keep it fome 
time to fhew to Mr. Pitt at his leifure; but re- 
turned it during the King’s illnefs, without fpecify- 
ing any particular objection, but “ that it did not 
upon the whole appear to Mr. Pitt proper to be 
adopted." My noble friend complimented me 
with keeping the paper, in cafe of a future oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward any parts of it. 

I have long intended to fubmit my fcheme to the 
difeuffion of the Bath.Society, my refpectable friend 
[Dr. Lcttfom j having given me his opinion that 
adopting it would annihilate the poor’s rates in 
iixty years. That it mull do it; ultimately, l'eems 
evident. The time mull depend on the fums col- 
lected. The period of the t fociety’s pubhihing an- 
other volume being at a diltance, and wi tiling to 
put my thoughts in the bell light J could, have 
made me, perhaps, too tardy in fending them to 
you; but an unexpected opportunity has arifen of 
putting my fcheme in a fair way of being revifed 
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by miniftry in its prefent form, fo^iewhat altered, 
and I hope improved, by the fuggeftiens of different 
friends, and five years additional thought on the 
fubjedt; but>in a far lefs perfedt flate than it would 
have acquired, could I have firft obtained the can- 
did inveftigation of its defers, (whiqh my confined 
experience prevents my being aware of) and the 
valuable additions, which I have no doubt it will 
acquire, fhould it be deemed worthy the attention 
of a committee of the focicty, which 1 feel truly 
proud of calling ours. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient fervant, 

MORDAUNT MARTIN. 
Burnham, Norfolk, Aug. 10, 1793. 


Outlines of a Scheme to alleviate the very unequal bur- 
then of Poors Rates, and to anfwer feveral other 
def ruble purpfes. 

Whereas it is a common puafHce to take a fum of money from 
the father of a baitard, which contributes to lower the rates for that 
year, and leaves an increafed permanent charge upon the parifti, it 
is propofed to eiiabliffi an office to receive thefe fums and all others, 
which it may be found expedient to allot to an incrcafitig fund : 
Such as the penalties already directed by law, to be paid to the poor 
of the pariffi. Thofe inflitted by magillrates for trefpafles, &c. 
That upon burying in any thing but woollen 5 to which might be 
added one upon being regiftered on becoming a pariffiioner, by any 

other 
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other means than bir^h or marriage. And an exemption to every 
perfon who fhould pay a halfpenny a day to it, from being re- 
movable, till they fhould become actually chargeable. 

Were employers to be made refponfible for a halfpenny a day (or 
more in proportion to wages) for all labourers and workmen ijqt 
belonging to the parifh, and liable to pay double for lieglett, with a 
reward to informers, it would juiduce occupiers of land to encou- 
rage perfons to become parifhiofters, infiead of their prefent endea- 
vours to depopulate the country ; the effects of which were feverely 
felt in many places by the quantity of corn ipoiled, and the exorbi- 
tant wages paid in the harveft of 1792. 

Payments to be made to the pari Hi fn which the mailer fhouJd re- 
fide* who fliould employ perfons to work for him in others; this 
would avoid difputts, and be fome computation for the number of 
perfons (ufelefsto agricuffure) who are fixed on country parifhesby 
apprenticelhip, and fervice, to thofe who pay very little to theiates. 

Monthly or weekly returns to be made to the overleers of Gran- 
gers employed, and the wages they earned, and the money to be 
paid quarterly. The capital to be veiled on fmiilar iecui kies to the 
property of Wards in Chancery. 

Theintcrcfl to be remitted to the Clerks of the Peace, who fhould 
at the Quarter- Seflions receive the principal fums Collett ed by the 
parilli officers, and pay them the preceding intcrell due. To be 
dilburfed under the fame limitations as the poor's rates are, before 
any rate fliould be levied in the relpettive parilhes. 

The accounts to be exhibited at ail veitry meetings, and to the 
magiftrates atting for each diftritt. Whenever it fliall appear that 
the overleers of any parifh lhall have more than one year's interelt 
in hand, fucli furplus to be paid to the county* rate. 

And when any parilli (kail have contributed to the county rate 
for al’pecined number of years, fucli 4x11 ifh to be entitled to draw 
for a certain portion of its capital to Repair the church, or be ap- 
plied to any other work which fhould be recommended by fucii 
parilhioners as fhould pay two-thirds of the rates, and be approved 
by the majority of magillrates, who fhould have afcled a fpeciftfcd 
time for the diftritt ; lliould their numbers be equal, the one who 
fliould have atted longeft for the diftritt, to have the calling vote. 


MOR.DAUNT MARTIN, 
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Addition to Sir Mordaunt Martin's Scheme to alleviate 
the Poor's Rates , &c. 

It is a common complaint, that the lower clafs of people feldom 
. fa ve any thing In youth, to prevent their becoming burthenfome to 
their parities in age. 

I know three inftances to the contrary, within a (tone's throw of 
my door. Two of them lent their money to Neighbours, who be- 
came infolvent. The third bought cflttages, and lives comfortably 
in one of them, ns he now works conltantly with me. But the Lift 
time I had no employment for him, he was many weeks (1 think: 
thirteen) without a day's wort, becauli: the farmers knew he could 
not claim relief from the parifli, while he lived under his own i«oof. 

In an adjoining pari /1 1 (North- Creak) I am told there have been 
two attempts made to etfabJifli a Box Chib, but from heavy charges 
in the outfet, they have both been bankrupt. 

Arc not thefe difheartening circumltances, to men who mud pinch 
themfelves hard indeed, to fave what they have (o little profpeft of 
enjoying any comfort from ? 

Could not agents be appointed (in thefirft inftancc) by fuch per- 
fons as pay two-tliirds of the poor's r:\tes in every parifli, (or larger 
diftrift as might be found convenient) who (hould find lUreties in 
proportion to the money that would pafs through their hands ? In 
receiving quarterly, fuch fums as each individual of the diftrift 
fhould bring to him to be remitted to the office in London, propofed 
by Sir M. Martin, to alleviate the poor’s rates, &c. to be invefted 
in the name of the didrift in a colleftive fund, from all the diftrifts 
in the kingdom, on fimilar fecurities to the property of Wards in 
Chancery ? Such intereft, as {hould be deemed by the infpeftors of 
the office appointed by parliament a proper dividend, to be remitted, 
at dated periods, to the agents of each didrift, to pay to individuals 
in proportion to their capital, dedufting from the whole fuch a 
poundage as (hould be fixed to pay them for their trouble. 

The fum to be fubferibed by each perfon at one time, not to ex- 
ceed what (hould be limited, to prevent the wealthy crouding in 
.large furns to gain influence, and lower the dividends to thofe for 
whofe benefit the fcheme is propofed. 

Every perfon to have a power of transferring his dock, upon 
quitting a parifli, to any other aftual parifhioner. And of be- 
queathing 
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queatbing it at his delth with as little expence as poffible, and his 
heirs to be allowed to receive it within a limit' d time, with as little 
trouble as poffible. Many hpfes woul3 prooably happen, and the 
fractions in the interett, which would not divide to a quarter per 
cent, at each payment, being vetted as capital for the benefit of each 
parifli, would foon raife the ini ere tt to individuals higher than that 
paid for the grofs fumj and n<f perfon being admitted to fubf.ribe 
to the fund of any parifh, in which he had not been regiflen i as a 
parifhioner, would contribute to fix people to parifhes, and to in- 
creafe the fund for the relief of the poor, &c. and when the fund 
of any diftriff (hould amount to a certain proportion of the pro- 
perty, aflefled to the poor’s rales, then fuch of the contributors 
as (hould fubferibe two -thirds of the money, (hould ele6t their own 
agent, who (hould find the fame proportionable fureties as before. 
The agents of each diftrilt to make returns at dated periods, to the 
office in London, of the grofs amount of capital, which would be 
called for at the following period. And the broker of the offi ;e 
(hould (under the direction of the infpe&ors) againtt that time, 
fell out of thepublick funds, or call in fuch fums from fecurities, as 
(hould produce the higheft proportion of caphal, to be remitted to 
the agents of diftri&s, to divide in proportion to individuals $ and 
any remaining fractions to go to the capital of the diftritt. 


Article IX. 

Remarks on Mr. Pew’s Obfcr^oations on the 
Poors Lgws. 

SIR, 

TN the letter inclofing my fcheme to alleviate the 
Poor’s Rates, I purpofely avoided crftcring upon 
the remarks which occurred to me, in reading Mr. 
Pew’s " Twenty Minutes Obfervations, &c.” and 
your judicious preliminary and fubfequent confi- 

dcrations. 
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derations. Permit me now to adflrefs you in your 
private capacity, and follow my pencil marks as I 
find them in the margin* and fiiould I be fo for- 
tunate as tb ftate any part of the fubjed - , in a point 
of view which vou may think worth communicating 
to the focicty, to requeft you to lay it before them. 

In page 217, you fay “ feme have held forth the ncceffity 
of large buildings. Sic." I flatter myfelf vve do not think 
widely different on fubject; to fhew you my opinion, I 
indofe you a copy of an anonymous letter I fent many years 
ago to the Norwich ncwfpapcr, but which was never in- 
ferted. — u One inconvenience which the cottagers in the 
c< neighbourhood of thefe great houfes experience, is, that 
cc the fpinning matters find it fo much eafier to colled: their 
cc work at them, than by going a long round for it, that 
“ they are unwilling to fupply the cottagers with work. 
cc On the other hand, the horrid filth in which too many 
cc of the infirm and aged exift, in their miferable dwellings, 
c< in which the different ages and fexes are crowded together, 

<c is certainly a crying evil.” 

But miferable as it appears, it is an Englifh proverb, which 
fays “ home is home, be it ever fo homely j” and I feel a 
pride in being told that home is not exprefled by one word 
in any language but "our own: may I not hope, that in time 
the furplusof the increafing fund, which I recommend, may 
be applied to providing more comfort able homes for many ! 

In page 22 1, Mr. Pew fays, tc being too much thecuftom 
<c njfith them (.ultimately certain of parilh relief) to fquander 
cc immediately all they get, be it little or much:” I believe 
it will be generally admitted, that thofe who earn moft, fquan- 
der moft, May not the evil be often traced to taken-work? 

which 
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Which people agree to, to fave themielves the trouble of 
watching their workmen : the confluence is, the work is 
ill done, the workmen boaft at the ale-houfe what they can 
fpend in “ a wafte againft the wall,” and make men at 
# moderate wages difcontented. On the little land I occupy, 
I endeavour to keep my numbei' of men, as conftantly as 
my number of horfes : they muft both be fed, and . are 
both better kept always moderately employed, than hard 
worked at one time and idle at another. My men hoe my 
turnips at 9s. a week by the day. • An a&ive farmer here 
tells me, his men are grumbling at earning 1 8s. a week by 
the acre, becaufe his neighbour’s men have boafted of earn- 
ing 25s. Their work, you muft fuppofe, to be done accord- 
ingly. If my work does coft me more per acre, I know the 
worft of it: no man can calculate what he lofes by not 
cleaning his ground. I am affured that one man of this 
town can earn 5s. a day in the fpring, by cutting ftraw: he 
is an exception to the general rule, for he is a thrifty man, 
although I fee him oftener unemployed than any other man; 
but notwithftanding he is an excellent workman, I never 
dare employ him, as I fhould fet all my prefent men a grum- 
bling, men who are now peaceable, bccaufe they rely upon 
me for conjiant work . I fet them all to cutting hay, when 
the weather prevents their doing any thing elfe: if they do 
it flow at firft, they generally feem to feel themfelves obliged 
to me for my patience, and although I have met with fomc 
inftances of ingratitude, I muft fay that in general they find 
out who is their true friend. If I threfhed by meafurc, I 
fliould not have the opportunity of turning my hedgers, &c. 
into the barn in a froft, and they would naturally refort to 
the ale-houfe. 

Hand-mills, and every invention for work which can be 
done in bad weather within doors, have no fmall merit in 

promoting 
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promoting the very defirable end of ' conjlant employment, 
which will, i believe, be generally found the moft effectual 
means of preventing the occafion of Mr, Pew’s parenthefis, 
( u ultimately certain of parifh relief.”) I admit that my 
plan of forming a permanent funa for each parifh does not 
feem calculated to remove* the evil Mr. Pew complains of 
in this parenthefis ; but my plan does not propofe to diftri- 
bute the intcreft of that fund under lefs rigorous reftri&ions 
than the poor’s rates arc; and when one confiders that pau- 
pers cannot be legally relieved, till the parifh officers have 
taken their bed from under them, it is no difcouragement 
to friendly focieties, nor any great encouragement to fquan- 
dering. 

The ufe of the badge is fo obvious, that it feems ftrange 
it is not oftener adopted : it was once tried in this parifh, 
and reduced the rates confiderably ; but the initials happen- 
ing to be the fame with thofe of the magiftrate’s name, they 
called it his brand, and he did not perfevere in it; and till 
the hope of gaining popularity can be expunged from the 
few inducements which generally engage gentlemen in the 
troublefome, unprofitable, and often invidious office of 
magiftrates, perhaps this unpopular meafure will not be ge- 
nerally enforced. 

Every man I employ, but one, is as fprucely dreffed on a 
Sunday, as I wifh to fee them : the exception is a man near 
70, who has been remarkably expert at moft kinds of work, 
and when X firft employed him, was the only man here who 
could plafti a hedge; he has been ufed to taken-work y and 
earned more than his neighbours, and retains his old cuftom 
of fpending half what he earns in the week at the ale-houfe 
» on Sunday; and if it has been too much to get through on 
that day, he would always finifh the laudable work before he 
would begin any other on the Monday ! Would magiftrates 

refufi? 
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refufe licences to al^-houfe-keepers who harbour fuch men, 
it might at lead drive them to brewing at home, and their 
families would get the fmall beer. 

My next remark is in the fame page, that the chief dearth 
of work here, is, after barley is fown, till hay-cutting and 
turnip-hoeing come in; tlys’ argues in favour of fowing 
Mangel-Wurzel, of manuring the land for turnips, in pre- 
ference to that for wheat, and of hand-hoeing drilled crops. 

In page 223, Mr. Pew proyofes cc to compel them, if 
poffible, to lay up fomething, &c.” Could it be contrived 
to give fatisfactory fecurity for the principal, and pay every 
one regularly the intereft of their own favings, leaving them 
the power of bequeathing the capital at their death, this 
would fecure them the attention of their kindred in old age. 

In page 225, it appears that is. lod. perann. has fufficed 
in that inftance to fupport the laudable inftitution, from 
which the fubfcriber had a claim to 6s. a week for the firfl 
fix months of illnefs, and 3s. afterwards, with a provifion 
for his funeral. Who can withhold his admiration of fo 
wife a mcafure ? — I Ihould be happy to enter into an affo- 
ciation of the kind, on a larger fcale. Mr. Pew’s fociety I 
fuppofe to have been of the lower clafs of tradefmen, who 
had fomc pride in not applying to the club; but does it not 
frequently happen to clubs of mere labourers, that a heavy 
charge in the outfet renders their fund bankrupt, to fay 
nothing of the frequent frauds of their ftcwards? — And as 
no earthly good is without an attendant evil, I muft obfervc 
the annual inconvenience I experience on the day of the an- 
niverfary dinner; on the la it the care of every thing aBout 
my farm devolved upon one boy. My men did indeed 
come home fober; but when a number get together, the 
odds are againft them. 


The 
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The attendance upon the funerals of members is a token 
of refpetf, which has the good effect of alluring many to 
become r ubfcribers ; but the taking one man from a fet, in 
a bufy time, often throws a farmer back in his work, to the 
eventual lofs of many pounds, I am the more fenfible of 
this, by employing the parifh ^lefrk, whom none of the far- 
mers will employ, becaufe be has hem fo rajh as to five a little 
money to keep him from the parijh .* 

In page 240, you recommend a employing in preference.” 
Docs not this lead to leaving vicious men unemployed ? 
And is not that the fureft fource of evil? 

In page 246, you recommend little publick breweries of 
fmall beer : are there not fome difficulties about the duty ? 
And would not adulteration creep into a briery of that for 
fale in proportion, as it is thought to do in Itrorg ? 

A brazier in this town lets his neighbou , ufe his brew- 
ing vcflels for leaving the grains: this enables many to brew 
who could not purchafc veffcls, and you may truft them for 
getting all the good they can out of the malt, which by the 
by is fo little underftood, as to leave room for a premium 
from the focicty. 

Sir, your obedient fervant, 

MORDAUNT MARTIN. 

Burnham , Norfolk , Aitgifl 14, 1793. 


* May not their reluctance to employing him, arife in fome de-, 
gree ‘From the inconvenience of Sir Mordaunt complains of-rliis 
being frequently liable to be called from his labour? 


Article 
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Article VII . 

r» 

Extra# ffom a general View of the A - iculture 
of the County of Wilts ; with O'fervations on {he 
Mentis of its Improvement ,• dra wn up for the confi- 
deration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Im- 
provement . 

[By Thomas Davis, of Longleat, Wilts, Steward to the 
Moft'Hon. the Marquis of Bath.] 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTV. 

npHE county of Wilts is, in lhape, approaching 
to ova), having its tranfverfe or longeft dia- 
neter nearly North and South. 

It is about fi^y-four miles in length, and thirty- 
four in greatef ireadth, and contains about one 
thoufand three hundred and feventy-two fquare 
miles, or eight hundred and feventy-eight thou- 
fand acres. 

There is a very llriking dilference in the external 
appearance of the foutt. eaft and north-weft lides 
of this county, the fori er being compofed of a 
broken mafs of chalk hills, jvhich enter the county 
from Berklhire, Hampfhire, and Dorfetlhire, and 
terminate in an irregular line of bold, breaks and 
disjointed mafles, running from the north-eaft to 
the louth-weft fide of the county j and the latter 
jbeing chiefly compofed of a rich traft of vale land, 
... VOL. vir, I ftrctching 



ftretching from north-eaft and foi/th-weft through 
the county, under tty: foot of thofe hills, but riling 
gradually north-weft till it joins the high lands of 
Glocefterfh'ire. . 


DIVISIONS OF THE COUNTY. 

In Ipeaking of this county, it is ufual to leparate 
it into two diftridts, viz. — South Wiltlhire and 
North Wiltlhire ; and the divifion is generally 
made, by fuppofing an eall and well line palling 
through the county at or near Devizes, thereby lea- 
ving Marlborough-Downs i ft North Wiltjhire ; but in 
treating of the county agriculturally , it will make a 
more natural divifion to draw an irregular line 
round the foot of the chalk hills , from their entrance 
into the north-eaft part of the county from Berk- 
lhire, to their fouth-weft termination at Maiden- 
Brad ley, thereby comprehending the whole of IVilt- 
Jhire Downs, with their interfering vallies and fur- 
rounding verges/under the name of “South Wilt- 
lhire,” or, perhaps more properly fpeaking, ^South- 
call Wiltlhire,” and calling the refidue of the county 
*' North Wiltlhire,” or, more properly, " North- 
weft Wiltlhire.” 

The natural appearance, as well as the agricultu- 
ral application ot the two parts of the county, well 
warrant this divifion into South-eaft and North- 

weft 
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weft Wiltfhire, the firft comprehending the chalk* 
hills, ufually called Wiltfhire Powns, whole general 
application is to corn-hulbandry and fheep-walks j 
and the latter being remarkable for its rich pafture- 
land on the banks of thq Lower Avon and the 
Thames, fo famous for the feeding of cattle, and 
ftill more lo, for the production of one of the moft 
excellent kinds of chcefe this ifland can boaft. 

As the difference in the fbil, fituation, and pro- 
ductions of the two diftrifls is fo very great, it will 
be neceflary, after premifing fome general remarks 
on the whole county with refpeCt to its property, 
to treat of them as two diftinCt and feparate diftridts. 


GENERAL STATE OF PROPERTY. 

The greater part of this county was, formerly, 
and at no very remote period, in the hands of great 
proprietors. Almoft every manor had its refident 
lord, who held part of the lands in demefne, and 
granted out the reft by copy or *leafe to under- 
tenants, ufually for three lives, renewable. A ftate 
of commonage, and particularly of open common 
fields, was peculiarly favourable to this tenure. 

Inclofures naturally tend to its extinction. 

The North- weft part of Wiltfhire being much, 
better adapted to inclofures, and to fubdivifion of 
property, than the fouth, was inclofed firft; while 
~ : 12 the 
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the South-eaft or Down diftridl, tor many reafons 
that will hereafter be given, has undergone few in- 
clofures, and ftill fewer fubdivifions; and during 
the fame period that a great deal of the property 
of the former diftridt has been divided and fub- 
divided, and gone into the hands of the many ; 
property in the latter diftridt has been bought up 
by the great landholders, and it is now in fewer 
hands than it was in the lad century. , 

There are undoubtedly many exceptions to -this 
general remark, and there is in both diftrjdts a gteat 
deal of property in mortmain, belonging to churches, 
colleges, fchools, and other pious and public foun- 
dations, which neceflarily remains in its original 
date? but, generally fpeaking, it may be faid, that 
a great part of .the North-weft diftridt of the county 
is poffeffed by fmall proprietors, and that by far the 
greateft part of the South-eaft diftridt is the pro- 
perty of great landholders 
Reafons will hereafter be adduced to (hew, that 
this difference is the natural effedt of a number of 
caufes, immediately refulting from the relative dif- 
ference in the nature of the foil, and fituation of 
the two diftridts, and which effedt muft have been, 
and undoubtedly is, uniformly produced in all parts 
of the kingdom where the fame caufes exift. . 


I. SOUTH- 
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I. SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

** 

The diftridt ufually called South Wilcfliirc, but 
more properly South-eaft Wiltfliire, comprehend- 
ing that part of the county.callcd Wiltfliire Downs, 
is divided into*two principal fubdivificyis, -called 
Salilbury Plain, and IVfarlborough Downs, and con- 
tains in all about leven hundred and eighty fquare 
miles, or five hyndred thoufifnd acres. - 

The diftant appearance of the whole is 'that of a 
large elevated plain, but the furface is broken into 
numberlefs inequalities, and interfered by feveral 
deep vallies, formed by brooks or rivulets chiefly 
rifing within this diftridt, and on which the vil- 
lages, with very few exceptions, are fituated. 

The greateft part- of the fprings which rife in 
the part called Salilbury Plain, run fouthward or 
eaftward, and joining at or near Salilbqryj near 
the fouth-eaft corner, of the county, make the 
river called the Wiltfliire or Upper Avpn.' Thofe 
which rife in the part called Marlborough Downs, 
join near Marlborough, and make the river called 
the Kennet, which leaves the .county at Hungcrford, 
after receiving the flreams which rife in the Jledwin 
Vale. 

Soil. The foil of this diftridt, though various, 
is in a certain degree uniform. The hills are chalk, 
with its qfual accompaniment of flint. The land 
$n the fide of the hills, from which the flints have 

bee n 
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been wafhed, is ufually a chalky li>am, or, rather, 
a diffolved chalk, (p/ovincially called white land) 
the flatter parts are generally a flinty loam, and the 
center of the vallies, next the rivulets, is ufually a 
bed of broken flints, covered with the black earth 
wafhed from the hills above ; and in fome of thefe, 
there are veins of peat, formed by the black earth 
without any mixture of flints. And it neceffarily 
follows, that thofe part? near the fource of the rivu- 
lets where the hills are the fteepeft, abound moftly 
with the white land foil, and thofe near the junftion 
of the rivulets, where the country is of courfe flat, 
tell, abound moftly with the flinty loam. The 
fides of the hills which have been the moft wafhed, 
are the thinneft and weakeft foil, and the level tops, 
which have been very little wafhed, or not wafhed 
at all, frequently the deepeft and ftrongeft. 

But there are fome very fingular fand-veins, run- 
ning through a large portiop of this diftridt, which 
deferve particular notice. One very narrow, but 
very fertile vein, enters the county at Mere, on the 
borders of Dorfet'fhire, and takes a north and north- 
eaft direction round the outfide edge of the Downs, 
keeping nearly clofe to. their foot, by way of Maiden- 
Bradley, Warminfter, Weftbury, and Lavington, 
towards Devizes, where it meets and unites with a 
.much wider and ftill more fertile vein, coming 
down the Pewfey Vale from Burbage. 


Another 
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• Another veiil alfo enters the county from Dor- 
fetlhire, being the continuation of the land-hill on 
which Shaftfbury Hands, and paffes through Don- 
head, AnHy, Swallowcliffe, Fovant, &c*. under the . 
foot of the Down, till it is Hopped by the high 
ground in Burcomb Field. This vein is alfo met 
by another branch, or* rather a ridge of land-hills, 
coming from Weft-Knoylc by Stop-Beacon and 
Ridge, and joining the lall-mentioned branch at 
or .near Fovant. 

There are fome inftances of Hrong clays and 
clayey loams on the Ikirts of this d ill riel, but as 
they make no part of the corn and Iheep divifion 
of the county ; and the quantity of this land is 
fmall, and its management is the fame as that 
practifed in fimilar foils in North-Wiltfhire, it will 
be needlels to fay more of it here. 

Thcle foils, with all their confequent mixtures 
and variations, may be laid to conllitute the far 
greater part of this di Uriel. 

Climate. The climate of Wiltlhire Downs is fo 
well known for its coldnefs and keennefs, as to be 
almoll proverbial. The height of the hills, and 
their expofure to the fouth-weft wind, from the 
BriHol and Britilh Channels j the want of inclo- 
fures in the vallies, and the draught of air that 
neceflarily follows the rivers, undoubtedly contribute 
to n ake this diftri£l healthy both for men and cat- 
tle; but the length of the witters confequent to 

fuch 
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fuch a fituation, is certainly unfavourable to many. 
of the piirpofcs of agriculture. 


STATE OF PROPERTY. 

r , 

The regular divifion of the manors in this dif* 
tri& fliews that a great number of them were ori- 
ginally in one hand, and that their difpolition was 
a matter of choice, and'not of neceflity or accidenti 
Thevallies of this difrrift are (almoft without -an 
exception) interfered longitudinally by rivulets. 
The lides of thefe rivulets, being the mod eligible 
fituation for building, became of couife crowded 
with houfes as much as poflible. Thefe vallies, 
with their accompanying rivulets, (provincially 
called bourns) are frequently from three to five 
miles apart, and hills intervene between bourn and 
bourn. The fhape of manors, therefore, nccefiarily 
became a narrow oblong. ,It was neceflary that 
each manor fliould have water, lhould have mea- 
dow ground, and lhould have wood for fuel, (pit- 
coal being very little, if at all in ufe at that time.) 
The proper fituation pf the meadow ground was 
always near the riyer; .for the wood, ufually on the 
Summit of the hills, the greateft part of them being 
evidently once covered with it, and many of them 
arc (till fo. 

„ : The natural divifion of the manors of this dif. 
$ri<d was therefore into long, narrow drips* from 

river 
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rrvertowoock, with alright td the ufe'df both $' arwf- 
as the difpofition of much lb$ greateft part of the 
diftrid is in- thi s way , it f hews. th a t fuc h difpofi- 
tion was the work of accommodation, given by ' 
the original grantors or.fiiperior lords to the gran- 
tee& or inferior holders: *and asa further proof that 
it was fo, there are numerous inftances in this dif- 
trid, where a want of meadow, or of wood, was 
fupplied by a grant of thofe tieceflary articles, taken 
out of other manors, at the difiance of feveral miles 
from the manor to which they were annexed. 

The influx of trade and commerce, and confe- 
quently of money, has tended to the divifion of 
property, and to the increafe of the number of fmall 
freeholders in many parts of the kingdom. Lords 
of manors, who were inclined to difpofe of their 
property, found they could make more of iE by par- 
celling it out in fmall lots, than by felling it in en- 
tire manors. But this has been chiefly the calc 
where land lay in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
and particularly where it could be applied to pafture. 

In this diftrid it has been othcrwife; the fmall 
number of great towns in, the fouth-eaft part of 
Wilts ; the difficulty of railing quick fences in high 
and expofed fituationsj the inaptitude of the land 
to turn into pafture; and, above all, the indivifi- 
bility of the manors occafioned by their aukward 
ftiapc, and the detached fituation of the feveral 
pieces compofing each cftate; the difficulty of get- 
ting 
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ring rid of the common rights ovcf the lands, and: 
of courfe the impoflibility of making much im- 
provement in their value, feem to be the principal 
reafons that’ very few manors have been difmem- 
bered, and fold off among fmall freeholders. 

The rcfidence of fo many of the -principal land- 
owners in the county, on a'ccount of its reputed 
good air, and its eligibility for fporting, has alfo 
contributed in a great degree to prevent any great 
difmemberment of property. 


STATE OF FARMS. 

The introduction of the common-field hufban- 
dry feems to have been very flow and progreflive. 
The difperfed fituation and fmallnefs of the pieces 
of the common-field lands now in cultivation, evi- 
dently (hew that the occupiers began with tilling a 
Angle acre, (viz. one day’s work for a plough) or 
perhaps only half an acre, each ; and that as a want 
of com increafed their cultivation, until they had 
cultivated all that was moft proper for that pnr- 
pofe, ftill leaving thofg parts which were left fit for 
the plough, or moft diftant from home, in a conftant 
ftate of commonage, but by mutual agreement 
keeping- the cattle out of cultivated parts till after 
harveft. 

This was the origin of common fields. 

By 
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By the feme ftind of mutual agreement, they lhut 
up, and in fome cafes inclofed, fuch parts of their 
common pajlures which were moft proper to mow for 
hay, dividing them into certain fpecifiC. quantities, 
either by land-marks, or by lot, for mowing , and 
fuffering the common herd of cattle to feed them 
again as foon as the hhy was carried off, till it was 
time to lay them up for a new crop. 

This was the origin of common meadows. 

And thcfc mutual agreements, originally founded 
in neceflity, became, when approved by the lords, 
and obferved for a length of time by the tenants, 
what are called “ Cuftom of Manors,” conftituting 
the very elfence of the Court Baron or Manorial 
Court ; by which both lord and tenants were, and 
are ftill bound ; and of which, though the lord or 
his fteward is the judge, the tenants are theory, the 
cuftom of the manor equally binding both. 

The reafons why fp little alteration has taken 
place in the property of the lands in this diftricft, 
has been already given, fo far as it relates to the 
land-owners: but there muft have been fome rea- 
fons on the part of the occupiers, why, notwith- 
ftanding fuch great improvements have been made ' 
in other parts of the kingdom, by the abolition of 
common-field hufbandry, (or, as it is called in Wilt- 
Ihire, «* Tenantry,”) and bringing the difperfed 
properties of each perfon into fewer pieces, freed 
from all rights of commonage, (or, as it is called 

in 
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in Wiltfhire, putting the Zands in "Severalty") f 0 
few alterations of thjt kind have taken placdWi 
diftrict abounding vi'ith intelligent, well-informed 
•farmers, antf they deferve particular confideration. 
For it is a fatft, that thoqgh the modem improve- 
ments in hulbandry cannot be adopted to any extent, 
in lands lying in a Hate of tenantry, yet a full half 
of the manors of this diflrict are ftill fubject, either 
w holly or in part, to the fame abftyd cuftoms of 
commonage as they were two hundred years ago/ 

Tbe prefent Dif.rilulion of the Lands in tb/s DifriJJ 
n/./y, in general, be divided into Two Kinds; 
ul. The farms in fever ally (or thofe not fubjetf to 
i ;hts of common.) Thefe are in general from 
tool, to 300I. per annum: in fome inftanccs 
lover than tool, but few fo high as 400I. 

2d. The tenantry yard-lands (or cuftomary tene- 
ments) which are ftill fubject to rights of com- 
mon. Thefe arc in general from 1 81. to 25I, 
per annum 5 fome as high as 40I. per annum I 
great numbers of which are ftill occupied fingly, 
although conloliJations of them are every day 
taking place. 


ancient distribution of the district* 

Thf ancient diftribution of thegreateft part* of 
this diftrid was in the* following wayV " 


In 
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■ In. general. There was in each ipai^or.ow gr^eat 
farm, -called the Lord’s Farm, which ufually had 
its lands in feveralty, and diftWl from the tenants. 

The reft of the manor, called the Tenantry Parr,, 
was divided into fmall copyhold tenements or 
farms, called Yard-Lands;” each of which was 
originally nearly of equal value , and enjoyed equal 
rights of commonage. 

Thefe tenants fent theif (heep to one common 
flock, where they were kept by a common (hep- 
herd ; and their cows and plough oxen to a common 
herd, where they were kept by a common herdfman. 

As the neceflity of a common (hecp-flock ft ill 
continues for the fake of manuring the common- 
field lands, a confiderable part of thefe fmall pro- 
perties, called Yard-Lands, are ftill occupied in 
their original date of commonage, although the 
tenure of them is in many inftances changed from 
copyhold, fome to leafes for lives, fome fallen into 
the lord’s hands and Iett at rack rents, and fome 
fold oflf in fee, and frequently many of them oc- 
cupied by one perfon. 

The value of thefe yard- lands is different in 
different parts of this diftri< 5 t, as Is already ftated, 
and of courfc the quantity of land in each varies 
very conflderably. There are many inftances 
where a yard-land of about 20I. per annum con- 
tains about two. acres of meadow land, eighteen 
acres of arable, (frequently in eighteen or twenty 

pieces) 
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pieces) and a right on the common fields, common 
meadows, and other, .commonable places, for per- 
haps forty {heep, and as many cattle as they can 
winter with the fodder growing on the premifes. 

lnconveniencies attending it . — Much of the Angu- 
larity of the occupation of the lands in this diftridt 
arifes from its natural fituation. The (hape of the 
manors being, as was formerly explained, generally 
a narrow oblong, and 'frequently with the houfes 
and buildings at one end, there are many in (lances 
where manors are near three miles long, and little 
more than half a mile wide. 

The application of the land is alfnoft uniform. 
The common meadows, of which the greatefi part 
are watered , immediately adjoin the river: the 
houfes and fmall inclofures as near to it as poflible. 
Next follows the arable land, until the land be- 
comes too deep or too thin to plough, and then the 
fheep and cow downs, and frequently the woods at 
the extremity of the manor, and adjoining the 
downs or woods of the manors in the oppofitc 
bourn. 

In fome inftances, particularly where the bourns 
approach their junctions, and fometimes at the . 
heads of the bourns, the lands belonging to each 
manor are partly on one fide of the Village, and 
partly on the other, w hereby the occupation is ren- 
dered more convenient} but thefe infiances are 
comparatively few. 


The 
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The difficulties attending the inclofing or even 
laying in feveralty, the commonable lands fo pecu- 
liarly fituated as great part of the diftridl is, will 
be afterwards explained. • 


GENERAL CUSTOM Qf FEEDING THE COMMON- 
ABLE LANDS. 

The cuftom of feeding /he commonable lands 
varies in different parts of this diftridt, as well as 
the quantity of flock each commoner (or occupier 
of a yard-land) has a right to put; but in general 
it is as follows : 

Sheep commons . — The common flieep down is 
open for the common flock during fummcr and 
autumn. The unfown field (or fummer field) is 
open till it is all ploughed for wheat. The flieep 
have then only the down, till the harveft is over 
and the other fields are clear. They then have 
thofc fields and the down until the winter obliges 
the owners to give them hay. Until this period 
they are folded on the arable fields in a common 
fold : but when they begin to eat hay, every com- 
moner finds his own fold ahd his own hay; the 
common fhepherd feeding anil penning the whole. 
When the ewes are near yeaning, the owners take 
them home to their inclofed meadows; 'and by the 
time all the ewes have yeaned, the water meadows 
are ready to take them to grafs. 


In 
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In fome inftanccs, the water meadows are com- 
mon for the fheep flock ; in others, they are pri* 
Tate property. 

When feeding the water meadows, the fheep are 
penned on the barley land j and by the time the 
water mead grafs is eaten, and the barley fown, the 
fummer field (efpecially if fown with ray-grafs) is 
ready to receive the fheep, where they generally 
flay till near fhear-time, and then go to the down 
until the ftubble fields are broken, at which time 
(perhaps about the middle of September) they 
ufually put the rams to the ewes. Thefe rams are 
provided, and the common fhepherd paid, at the 
joint expence of the commoners. 

As in this flate of commonage (where there mu ft 
necefTarily be a great fcarcity of winter food) it is 
necefTary to reduce this fheep flock before winter, 
it is cuflomary to fell off the old ewes and the we- 
ther Iambs about Michaelmas, and put out the ewe 
lambs to winter, either on-pafture land or turnips, 
in other parts of the county, and frequently in the 
adjacent counties. 

Thefe lambs are ufcally put out from the i oth 
of O&ober to the $fh of April, and the price is 
feldom lower thanks, and in fome inftances this 
year has been as high a3 8s. for that And 

yet after this redu&ion of flock, the common-field 
faftners of this diflridl are frequently obliged to buy 
hay for the reft, which they are often under the ne- 
ceffity of fetching from ten to fifteen miles. Cm 
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Cow commons . — Cow commons (called cow downs) 
are frequent in the undivided parts of this diftridt, 
but not general. They were more general formerly 
than now, many of them having been, at different 
times, turned into fhejp commons by confent of 
the commoners. Thcfe cow downs are ufually 
the beft and moft level parts of the down lands, 
and are fometimes worth from 5s. to near 10s. 
per acre. # • 

. The common herd of cows ufually begin to feed 
the cow downs early in May, (ufually Holy-Rood 
Day) and finilh when the fields are clear of corn. 
At the beginning and end of the feafon, they are 
driven to the uown in the morning, and brought 
back in the evening; but in the heat of fum- 
mer, they are only kept on the down during the 
night, and in the morning they arc brought back 
into the villages, where they feed the lanes and 
fmall marihes by.tlte river fide (if fuch there be) 
till after the evening milking. When the ftubble 
fields are open, the cows have a right to feed them 
jointly with the fliee" and if •there are common 
meadows (whether watered meadows or not) they 
have an exclufive right to feed them, till the end 
of the commoning feafon (ufually St. Martin’s Day, 
nth November, O. S.) when the ow'ners take them 
home to the fl raw-yards. After the cows leave 
the cow down to go into the ftubble fields, it be- 
comes common for the fheep flock, during all or 

vox., vii. k a certain 
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a certain part of the winter, when it is again laid 
up for the cows. 


W'ATER MEADOWS. 

There is, perhaps, no part of this kingdom, 
where the fyftem of watering meadows is fo well 
underltood, and carried to fo great perfection, as 
in this diltriCt. This, which is fo jultly called by 
Mr. Kent “ the greatelt and molt valuable of all 
“ improvements,” was generally introduced into this 
diltriCt in the latter end of the laft, and the begin- 
ning of this century. Many of the molt valuable 
and belt-formed meadows, particularly in the 
Wyley Bourn , were made under the directions of 
one farmer Baverltock, of Stockton, between the 
year 1700, and the year 1705. And at prelent 
there is fcarcely a river or brook in the diltriCt, 
that is not applied in fome way or other to this 
purpofe. 

An imperfeCt fcheme of watering had undoubt- 
edly been praCtifed before that period. Perhaps, 
indeed, its introduction into this diltriCt is almofl 
coeval with that of folding llieep, with w hich it is 
intimately connected. But the regular mode , in 
which both fyltems are now conducted, is certainly 
not very ancient. Many old farmers, who have 

died 
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died within the memory of man, reriiembered when 
neither of the fyftcms was conducted on any regu- 
lar plan. 

Theory of water-meadows . — The idea of watering • 
meadows, fo far as it relates to bringing the water 
upon the land, was taken from nature. It muft have 
been always obferved* that winter floods produced 
fertility, provided the water did not remain too long 
on the land. The idea of .taking the water off the 
the land at will, and bringing it on again at will, is 
the effed of art-, and the knowledge of the proper 
time to do this, the effed of obfervation. 

A water meadow is a hot-bed for grafs. In what 
manner water ads upon land, fo as to produce a 
premature vegetation, before natural vegetation be- 
gins, is a philofophical problem, which it is not a 
farmer’s province to folve. It was fufficient for 
him to know that the fad was fo. Obfervation on 
the effeds of water fo brought on, fo on {hewed them 
at what period its good effeds ceafed, and when it 
began to do mifehief. This obfervation, therefore, 
regulated the time of keeping she water on the 
land — and as this period was different, on different 
kinds of land, and at different feafons of the year, 
it became neceflary that they fhould have fuch a 
command of the water, as to take it ^immediately, 
as foon as they found the ffate of the land required 
it. This, by degrees, produced that regular dif- 
poiition of the water carriages and water drains, 

k 2 which. 
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which, in a wcll-laid-out meadow, bring on and 
carry off the water aj> fyftematicailv as the arteries 
and veins do the blood in the human body. 

As water ’meadows are totally unknown in many 
parts of the kingdom, and but very partially known 
in others, it may not be thought improper, in an 
agricultural account of South- Wiltfhire, to fpeak a 
little more fully on their nature and properties. 
If it fhould tend to exsite the fame improvement 
in other counties, one of the great objects of the 
inftitution of the Board of Agriculture will be an- 
fwered. 

Nature and properties of water meadows . — It has 
been already premifed, that the principle of a water 
meadow, is the power of bringing on and carrying 
off the water at pleafure. And provided this great 
objeft can be accomplifhed, it is not material what 
the fliape of a water-meadow is, or that the difpo- 
lition of the trenches (provincially “ the works of 
“ the meadows ”) fhould be uniform. But as very- 
little land can be entirely commanded by water, un- 
lefs its inequalities are reduced by manual labour, 
it has been found convenient to adopt two different 
kinds of water meadows, one for land lying on de- 
clivities, and which mu ft in general be watered from 
fprings or fmall brooks, and the other for low land 
near rivers, to be watered from thofe rivers. 

The firft kind is called, in Wiltfhire, " catch - 
"work meadows," and the latter “ flowing mea - 

“ dowV* 
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" dows.” The latter are by far the moft general in 
this diftridt. 

It is impoflible to give any intelligible, written 
defcription of the mode of making* thefe mea- 
dows. This operation mull be feen to be properly 
underftood. 

Catch-work meadorJSs defcribed . — But to elucidate 
the diftin&ion between the two kinds of meadow, 
and to give feme idea wfvit are the fituations in 
which they may be introduced, it may be neceflary 
to remark, that the “ catch-work meadow”* is 
made by turning a fpring, or fmall ftream, along 
the fide of a hill, and thereby watering the land 
between the New Cut, (or as it is provincially 
called, the Main Carriage) and the original water- 
courfc, which now becomes the “ main drain.” 
This is fometimes done in particular inftances, 
merely by making the new cut level, and flopping 
it at the end, fo that when it is full the water may 
run out at the fide, and flood the land below it. 
But as the water would foon ceafe to run equally for 
any great length, and would wafli the land out in 
gutters, it has been found neceflary to cut fmall 
parallel trenches or carriage^, at difiances of twenty 
or thirty feet, to catch the water again, and each 
of thefe being likewife ftopt at its end, lets the 

water 


* The " catch-work meadows” are the kind that are To common 
on the fides of the hills in Devonshire. 
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water over its fide, and diftributes it until it is 
caught by the next, and fo on over all the interme- 
diate beds to the main drain at the bottom of the 
•meadow, which receives the water, and carries it 
on to water another meadow below ; or, if it can 
be fo contrived, another part of the fame meadow 
on a lower level. 

To draw the water out of thefe parallel trenches 
or carriages, and lay the intermediate beds dry, a 
narrow deep drain crofles them at right angles, at 
about every nine or ten poles length, and leads 
from the main carriage at top to the main drain 
at the bottom of the meadow. 

When this meadow is to be watered, the ends of 
the carriages adjoining the crofs-drains are llopt 
with turf dug on the fpot, and the water is thrown 
over as much of the meadow as it will cover well at 
a time, which the watermen called a “ pitch of 
“ work ; and when it is necelfary to lay this pitch 
dry, they take out the turves, and let the water into 
the drains, and proceed to water another pitch. 

This kind of water meadow is feldom expenlivc : 
the ftream of water being ufually fmall and ma- 
nageable, few hatches ire necelfary; and the land 
lying on a declivity, much lefs manual labour is re- 
quired to throw the water over it regularly, and 
particularly to get it off again, than in the flowing 
meadows. The ex pence of making fuch a mea- 
dow is ufually from three to five pounds per acre; 

the 
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the improvement frequently from fifteen {hillings 
an acre to at leaft forty. The annual expence of 
keeping up the works and watering the meadow, 
which is ufually done by the acre, feMom fo high, 
as 7s. 6d. per acre. 

Flawing meadows defrribed . — The other kind of 
water meadows, viz. thofe ufually called " Flowing 
“ Meadows," require much more labour and fyftem 
in their formation. The .land applicable to this 
pgrpofe being frequently a flat morafs, the firfl ob- 
ject to be confidered is, how the water is to be got off 
when once brought on ; and in fuch fituations this 
can feldom be done, without throwing up the land 
in high ridges, with deep drains between them. 

A main carriage being then taken out of the river 
at a higher level, fo as to command the tops of 
thefe ridges, the water is carried by fmall trenches, 
or carriages along the top of each ridge, and by 
means of moveable flops of earth, is thrown over on 
each fide, and received in the drains below, from 
whence it is colle&cd into a main drain, and car- 
ried on to water other meadows* or other parts of 
the fame meadow below. One tier of thefe ridges 
being ufually watered at .once, is ufually called 
u a pitch of work and if is ufual to make the 
ridges thirty or forty feet wide, or, if water is abun- 
dant, perhaps fixty feet, and nine or 'ten poles in 
length, or longer, according to the ftrength and 
plenty of the water. 


It 
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It is obvious from this defcription, that as the 
water in this kind of meadow is not ufed again 
and again, in one pitch, as in the catch meadows, that 
.this method* is only applicable to large ftreams, or 
to valleys fubjecft to floods ; and as thefe ridges 
muft be formed by manual labour, .the expcnce of 
this kind of meadow muft ntceflarily exceed the 
more Ample method firft defcribed: and the 
hatches that are neceflaty to manage and temper 
the water on rivers, muft be much more expenfiye 
than thofe on fmall brooks. 

The expcnce, therefore, of the firft making fuch 
a meadow as this is, will be from twelve pounds to 
twenty pounds per acre, according to the difficulty 
of the ground, and the quantity of hatch work re- 
quired; but the improvement in the value of the 
land by this operation is aftonifliing. The abftraft 
value of a good meadow of this kind may fairly 
be called three pounds per acre; but its value, when 
taken as part of a farm , and particularly of a Jheep- 
breedingfarm, is almoft beyond computation; and 
when fuch a meadow is once made, it may be faid to 
be made for ever, the whole expcnce of keeping up 
the works, and watering* it frequently, not exceed- 
ing five fhillings per acre yearly, and the expence 
of the hatches, if well done at firft, being a mere 
trifle for a number of years afterwards. 

Suppofed quantity of water meadows in this dtjlriff. 
The number of acres of land in this diftri£t, under 

this 
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this kind of management, has been computed, and 
with a tolerable degree of accuracy, to be between 
1 5 and 20,000 acres. 

Indeed, it has been found fo very beneficial, that • 
very few fpots of land capable of being watered, 
remain otherwife, unlefs where fome water-mill 
ftands in the way, or ’where fome perfon who has 
the command of the water above , refufes to let it be 
taken out of its natural cojirfe to water the lands 
below. 

Some new meadow's might be made, and very 
great and beneficial alterations made in the old 
ones, if fome plan could be adopted to get the com- 
mand of water where needfary for this purpofe, 
and particularly in the cafe of water mills. A 
remedy for this will be afterwards propofed. 

Water meadows do not make a country unhealthy .— 
It has been alledged by thofe who know very little 
of water meadow's, that they render the country un- 
wholefome by making the water ftagnant. Daily 
obfervation proves the fact to be otherwife in Wilt- 
(hire; and the reafon is obvious.. It has been al- 
ready faid, that a water meadow is a “ hot-bed 
fqr grafsj” the addon of‘t*he water on the land 
excites a fermentation ; that fermentation would cer- 
tainly in time end in a putrefatlion: but the mo- 
ment putrefaction begins, vegetation ends. Every 
farmer knows the commencement of this putre- 
faction, by the feum the w ater leaves on the land ; 

and 
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and if the water is not then inftantly taken off, the 
grafs will rot, and his meadow be fpoiled for the 
fcafon. The very principle of water meadows 
• will not permit water to be ftagnant in a water- 
mead country ; it muft be always kept in adion to 
be of any fervice: befides, many of. the beft water 
meadows were, in their original ftate, a ftagnant, 
unwholefome morafs. 

The draining fuch lgnd, and making it fo firm 
that the water may be taken off at will, muft: con- 
tribute to the healthinefs of the country, inftead of 
injuring it. 

Great advantages from water meadows . — It is fre- 
quently afkcd how it comes to pafs, that although 
water meadows are fo ufeful as to be almoft indif- 
pcnfable in South- Wiltlhire, yet in other counties 
- where they arc not known, that want of them is not 
felt ; nay, that there are even in this diftrid many 
parifties which have none, and where the farmers 
even breed lambs without them? To this I anfwcr, 
that the fair queftion is not, " How do other coun- 
ties do without them ?” but “ how could the far- 
“ mers of this diftrid, who are happy enough to 
“ have water meadows, ‘purfue their prefent fyftcm 
" of (heep-breeding, ifthofc meadows were taken 
« away?” — a fyftem which I do not hefitate to fay, 
is more profitable to themfelves, their landlords, and 
the community at large, than any other that could 
be fubftituted in its room ; and perhaps this queftion 

cannot 
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eannot be anfwcred better, than by exhibiting the 
contrail between thofe who have water meadows, 
and thofe who have none, in the fame diftrirt. 

Every farmer who keeps a flock of *lheep, and 
particularly a breeding flock, in fo cold and late- 
fpringing a diftrirt as South-Wilts, knows and feels 
the confequcnces of tfie month of April. " That 
month between hay and gra/s, in which he who has 
not water meadow for his, ewes and lambs, fre- 
quently has nothing /” The ewes will bring a very 
good lamb with hay only ; perhaps a few turnips 
are preferved for the lambs, which, in a very fa- 
vourable feafon, may laft them through March; 
but if they are then obliged to go to hay again, the 
ewes fhrink their milk, the lambs “ pitch and get 
ftunted,” and the belt fummer food will not reco- 
ver them. To prevent this, recourfe is had to 
feeding the grafs of thofe dry meadows that are in- 
tended for hay, the young clovers, and frequently 
the young wheat ; in fart, every thing that is green. 
— And who will pretend to eftimate, what is the 
lofs that a farmer fufFers by this expedient? 

Management of water meadows . — The manage- 
ment of water meadows (as ’nearly as it can be de- 
feribed in an account neceflarily fo concile as this) 
is in the following way ; 

As foon as the after-grafs is eaten o$f as bare as 
can be, the manager of the mead (provincially 
the drowner”) begins cleaning out the main drain, 

then 
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then the main carriage, and then proceeds to- 
« right up the works,” that is, to make good all 
the water carriages that the cattle have trodden 
•down, and open all the drains they may have trod- 
den in, fo as to have one tier or pitch of work ready 
for “ drowning," and which is then put under 
water (if water be plenty enough) during the time 
the drowner is righting up the next pitch. In the 
flowing meadows this work is, or ought to be, done 
early enough in the autumn, to have the whole 
mead ready to catch, if pollible, “ the firji floods after 
** Michaelmas ,” the water being then “ thick and 
good,” being the flrfl wafliing of the arable land 
on the fidesof the chalk hills, as well as of the dirt 
ftom the roads, &c. 

The length of this autumn watering cannot al- 
ways be determined, as it depends on fituations and 
circumftances; but if water can be commanded in 
plenty, the rule is to give it a " thorough good 
foaking” at firft, perhaps a fortnight or three 
weeks, with a dry interval of a day or two, and 
fometimes two fortnights, with a dry interval of a 
week, and then the works are made as dry as poffi- 
ble, to encourage the growth of the grafs. This 
flrfl foaking is to make the land fink and pitch clofe 
together; a circumftance of great confequence, not 
only to the quantity but to the quality of the grafs, 
and particularly to encourage the {hooting of the 
new roots which the grafs is continually forming, 
to fupport the forced growth above. 
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While the grafs grows freely, a frelh watering is 
not wanted, but as foon as it flags, the watering 
may be repeated for a few days at a time, whenever 
there is an opportunity of getting water, always* 
keeping this fundamental rule in view, “ to mak * 
“ the meadows as dry as poflible between every water - 
“ ing and to “ flop the water the moment the ap- 
**' pear ance of any feum on the land Jhews that it has 
“ already had jvaler enough. ’» 

•Some meadows that will bear the water three 
weeks in Odtober, November, or December, will, 
perhaps, not bear it a zveek in February or March, 
and fometimes fcarcely two days in April or May. 

In the catch meadows watered by fprings, the 
great objedt is to keep the “ works of them” as 
dry as poflible between the intervals of watering; 
and as fuch fituations are feldom affedted by floods, 
and generally have too little water, care is needfary 
to make the mod of ihe water by catching and re- 
ufing it as often as poflible ; and as the top works of 
every tier or pitch will be liable to get more of the 
water than thofe lower down, care fliould be taken 
to give it to the latter a larger time , fo as to make 
them as equal as poflible. . 

Cuflom of feeding meadows with fljeep. — It has al- 
ready been faid, that the great object in this dif- 
-tridt of an early crop of water meadow grafs, is to 
enable the farmer to breed early lambs. 


As 
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As foon as the lambs are able to travel with the 
ewes, (perhaps about the middle of March) they 
begin to feed the water meadows. Care is, or 
* ought to be* taken, to make the meadows as dry as 
pollible for fome days before the (beep are let in. 

The grafs is hurdled oat daily in portions, ac- 
cording to what the number ‘of (beep can eat in a 
day, to prevent their trampling the reft; at the 
fame time, leaving a few open fpaces in the hurdles 
for the lambs to get through, and feed forward- in 
the frelli grafs. One acre of good grafs will be 
fufficient for five hundred couples for a day. 

On account of the quicknefs of this grafs, it is 
not ufual to allow the ewes and Iambs to go into it 
with empty bellies, nor before the dew is off in 
the morning. 

The hours of feeding are ufually from ten or 
eleven o’clock in the morning to about four or five 
in the evening, when the fherp arc driven to fold ; 
the fold being generally at that time of the year 
(as has been mentioned before) on the barley fallow. 
And the great object is to have water-mead grafs, 
fufficient for the ewes, and lambs, till the barley 
fowing is ended. 

Meadows laid up for hay . — As foon as this firft 
crop of grafs is eaten off by the ewes and lambs, 
the water is immediately thrown over the mea- 
dows, (at this time of the year two or three days 
•ver " Gach pitch” is generally fufficient) and it is 

then 
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then made perfectly dry, and laid up for a hay crop. 
Six weeks are ufually fufficient for the growth of 
the crop. It feldom requires eight; and there 
have been inftances of great crops being produced 
in five. 

Nature of water meadow hay. — The hay of water 
meadows, being frequently large and coarfe in its 
nature, it is neceflary to cut it young; and if made 
well, it then becomes of a, peculiarly nourifliing 
milky quality, either for ewes or dairy cows. 

The water meadows arc laid up for a fccond 
crop, in fome infiances ; but this is only ufual when 
hay is fcarce: not that it is fuppofed to hurt the 
land, but the hay is of that herbaceous foft na- 
ture, and takes fo long time in drying, that it is 
feldom well made. It is ufually of much greater 
value to be fed L with dairy cows. And for that 
purpofe a flufh of after-grafs, fo early and lb rank, 
will be precifely of the fame comparative fervice to 
the dairy, as the fpring* feed has been deferibed to 
be for ewes and lambs. 

The cows remain in the meadows till the drowner 
begins to prepare for the winter watering. 

IVater meadows fafe for Jhee'p in fpring, but will rot 
them in autumn. — Water meadows are reckoned to 
be perfe&ly fafe for Iheep in the fpring, even upon 
land that would rot Iheep if it were not watered, 
but in the autumn the belt water meadows are fup- 
pofed to be dangerous. This is at prefent an in- 
explicability 
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explicability in the operations of nature, and a dis- 
covery of the rcafon might perhaps lead, in fome 
meafure, to a dilcovery of the caufes of the rot in 
Iheep. But the circumftance itfelf is rather an ad- 
vantage, than a difad vantage, to this diftridt, as it • 
obliges the farmers to keep a few dairy caws to feed 
the water meadows in auturtin, and to provide ar- 
tificial graffes, or other green crops for their flieep, 
during that period. , 

Prcper foils for water meadows . — ■'From what, has 
been fo repeatedly urged, on the neceflity of making 
water meadows dry, as well as wet, every reader 
mud have inferred the advantage of having them, 
if pofliblc, on ** a warm alforbent bottom."* 

The bottom or fub-foil of a water mead, is of 
tnuch more confequcnce than the quality or the 
depth of the top foil. 

Not but that land on peaty or clay bottoms may 
be confiderably improved by watering; and'there 
are many good water meadows on fuch foils, but 
they are not fo defirable on account of the difficulty 
of draining the. water out of them, and making 
them firm enough to bear treading. 


* There is a linking proof of the truth of this remark, in the 
water meadows near Hungerford, and particularly at Standen . Al- 
though they ale. laid out in no regular plan, and in many inftances 
there are no drains to empty the water carriages, yet the gravel bot- 
tom is fo very abforbent, that the water will foak out in a few hours, 
and the meadows be left as dry as if they were watered on the moft 
ly Hematic plan. And few meads in the county produce better crops 

either of fpring feed or of hay. 
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A loofe gravel, or what, perhaps, is ftill better, a 
bed of broken flints, with li{tle or no intermixture 

of earth, wherever it can be obtained, is the moft 

• * . 

defirable bottom. 

On many of the belt water- meadows in this diC- 
tridl, where the bottom is a warm, abforbent gra- 
vel, or rather a bed of broken flints; the foil is not 
fix inches deep, and that depth is quite fiifficient, in 
thofe feafonsnvhen water is plenty, as the grals will 
root in the warm gravel in preference to the belt 
top-foil whatever, and fuch meadows always pro- 
duce the earlieft graft in the fpring. Nor is it fo 
very material, of what kinds of-graffes the herbage 
is compofed, when the meadow is made. That 
kind will always predominate, which agrees bejiwitb 
the foil and the water , provided the fupply of water 
be regular and confiant every winter , otherwife that 
kind will predominate which will bear wet and dry, 
and fome of the worft grafles, in their native ftate, 
will become the beft when made fucculent by plenty 
of water. , 

[Note. Here follows a copious* DifTertation on the Culture of 
Arable Lands in this diftrift, which it would be acceptable to 
many readers to havq inferted $ but our limits forbid a complete 
infertion in this place, and an abridgment would be difficult with- 
out doing injuftice to the (kill and connexion of the very ingenious 
author*] 


vol* vn. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN DRTU.-HUSBANDRY 
AND BROAD-CAST. 

t 

It is not for me to decide on a fubje<5t, on which 
both the bed writers and the bed farmers in the 
kingdom, have fo long b<?en divided in opinion; 
viz. “ Whether the drill-hihbandry'is or is not fu- 
« perior to the broad-cad?” They have both, un- 
doubtedly, their merits, or neither of them would 
have been fo long, and fo ably defended. Dif- 
ferent foils and fituations require different manage- 
ment. Why may not fome be particularly adapted 
to one kind of hufbandry, and fome to the other ? 
What are the Wiltlhire drag ploughs, but imper- 
fect drill ploughs? And if the rlr c^ - r hs jv.ve 
been found, by thirty years experi' vl hiu 

downs, to have infured good dout chan crops of 
wheat, furely the application of a drill-box to the 
very fame infirument , (b as to depodt all the corn at 
one depth, mud be an improvement. So much for 
the down land. As for the fand land, the greated 
enemies of drill-ploughs allow their ufe in land in 
which the feeds of un weeds being fure to vegetate, 
repeated hoeings are ■ neceflary to prevent their 
choaking the corn. If there be any who doubt it, 
the fand veins of Wiltlhire will convince them ; 
but they mud come foon. In feven years time, or 
lefs, if the land can be put into feveralty, they will, 
in all probability, fcarcely find a broad-caji fand - 
farmer in the county. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps flmig clays may furnilh objoflions to 
drilling, and particularly to drilling wheat. Un- 
doubtedly, the rcafons given for drilling upon 
Wilrihire hills do not apply to land of this d&* 
fcription; nor does fuch land require hoeing , like 
the fandy foils* But it-ought to be confidered, that 
nature fupplies the ule of the drill-plough in ftrong 
clays, efpecially under their favourite crop — ‘ wheat.* 
The clods, at .the time of fowing, are a gage to de- 
termine the proper depth of every wheat corn; and 
the pulverization of thofe clods by the winter frofts 
and the March winds, is the hoeing of nature , in- 
dead of that of art ; and as in fuch foils the weeds 
fl'-e :<>o ‘ew, and grow too (low, to do any mifchie£ 
no otner hoeing is in general wanted* 

Jt may be r '*«d that time and experience will 
one day decide this argument ; but reafon mull 
alfo be called in to determine how far the influence 
of particular feafons nviv alfcfl experiments in par- 
ticular year^. It is this influence, and not want of 
obfervation in farmers •’ has hitherto prevented, 
and will always prevent, agriculture from being re- 
duced to one general invariable fyfiem-. “ What is 
“ right one year, and even fov years together, may an- 
“ other year be wrong-,'’ and that farmer who hap- 
pens to fuffer feverely by purfuing a right fyjlem in 
a wrong year, is fliy of it for ever after; efpecially 
if he has fuffered by deviating from my old mode, to 
which a popular opinion has been long attached. 

l 2 l,n 
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In this cafe, he not only fullers the lofs of his pro- 
perty, but is fure to be laughed at by all his neigh- 
bours, and even by his own labourers. 

' In many of the light lands, where ploughing is 
very little required, unlefsjto deftroy the weeds, Mr. 
Cooke’s inftrument, called' a fcuffler, which will 

a 

clean five or fix acres of land per day, has been 
ufed with great fuccefs, and particularly prepara- 
tory to drilling. But 'chis inftrument is not yet 
enough known, to be in general ufe. 

As to the proper depth of ploughing, Wiltfhire 
farmers are particularly cautious not to plough be- 
low the top foil. Wherever there is a vein of rubblv 
chalk, or fmall broken flints, immediately under 
the top foil, they look upon them to be literally 
•' the drofs of the land and that, if they are 
ploughed up, they are " poifon.” Many inftances 
are (hewn, where land of this kind ploughed too 
deep (frequently Angle acres in large tenantry fields) 
upwards of twenty years ago, has not yet recovered, 
its former goodnefs. And to prefervc this top foil 
as deep as poflible, the beft farmers will not permit 
the Surface flints to be picked off for the roads, for 
fear of making the land both lighter and thinner. 
But in the fand veins, where there is a great depth 
of top foil,*efpecialIy about Lavington, it is not 
uncommon to plough very deeps and frequently 
have a fecond plough following in the furrow of 
the firft, (b as to throw up new foil, and bury that 
which is fuppofed to be exhaufted. 
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CATTLE USED IN PLOUGHING. 

Oxen are not in general u/e in this diftridt; and 
in force parts of it, perhaps, not fo much as for-* 
merly, when there were ipore common cow-downs ; 
and it is very probable, 'that the gradual dccreafc of 
cow'-downs, \vhi( h will be the confequence of the 
lands being put into feveralty, will tend gradually 
to reduce thu ufe of oxen, efpeeially in the hilly 
plrts of this difirid. And although thole downs 
might, in many cafes, be much more profitably ap- 
plied to the keeping of working oxen than cows; 
yet, if the prefent rage for fine fhcep continues, 
every other kind of ftock muft give way to them, 
and as foon as the cows are driven off the downs, 
the oxen muft immediately follow. 

In thefaid veins, where the land runs kindly to 
pafture, the putting the common-fields in feveralty 
will, perhaps, have t*he contrary effect. It is not 
that the arguments, which have been fo often and 
fo fuccefsfully ufed on the comparative advantages 
of ufing oxen inftead of horfes, are not known, or 
not underftood, in Wiltflurc. There are local rea- 
fons peculiar to many parts of this diftrift, which 
will prevent oxen from coming into general ufe. 
The firft and principal is, the prefent fcareity of 
inclofed pafture land, and the inaptitude of a large 
portion of the foil of the diftrift to make more. 
The next is, the peculiar difficulty of ufing them on 
« the 
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the public roads, on account of the diftance of many 
farms from a market, the fteepnefs of the hills > 
and the flintinefs of the roads. This laft reafon 
rieceffarily obliging every farmer, who carries corn 
to market, to keep at kaji fix, borfes, the ufe of oxen 
is, in a great mearfire, fuperfeded anftong the J mall 
farmers} and the large ones are, unfortunately, not 
only in Wiltftiire, but in moft other counties, too 
fond of large fine borfes , itnd their men too fond bf 
(hewing them, to give them up readily for oxen. 
There are, however, fome 'exceptions to this re- 
mark. Some of the moft intelligent farmers per- 
fevere in the ufe of oxen, and find them (cfpecially 
fmee they have exchanged the yoke for the collar) 
to anfwer a very good purpofe. As a fhifting flock, 
where a farmer wants more ftrength at one time of 
the year than another, oxen are peculiarly proper, 
being more eafily bought and fold, and that at a 
lefs lofs or rifque than horfest And where a far- 
mer has a quantity of rough down land, I am 
clearly of opinion, that the treading of a few oxen 
will incrcafe the fheep-feed more than their eat- 
ing will dimini fh it. i. have feen fo many in- 
ftances of downs decrcafing in goodnefs, when 
changed from cow-downs to fheep-downs, as ta 
convince me fully of this fadt. 


REMARK* 
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REMARKS ON INCLOSING COMMONABLE LANDS. 

It has been already remarked, and the afiertion 
is foupded on an accurate enquiry and obfervaticfu» 
that at this time tlie greijtcft part of the pariflies in 
this diltriCt arc wholly, or partly, in a common- 
field ftate. Rcafons have alio been given, w hy it 
has fo long remained in that Hate, on account of 
the peculiar ilia pc and fuuation of a great number 
of manors, and the local difficulties attending a 
divilion. And ihcfc rcafons have hithei to operated 
to preferve many of them in- that (fate, though pro- 
pofals are daily made for a divilion. 

Many advantages, it is certain, have been de- 
rived from inclofures already made; and it may 
be proper now to ftate the probable advantages to 
be expected from inclofing, or at leaft dividing, 
and putting in feveralty, thole lands now in a ftate 
of commonage, with* the mod practical means of 
obviating fuch difadvantages as will neceftarily 
arife from a new order of things, in a country iefs 
favourable rhan many others to improvements of 
this kind. . • 

Difadvantages of the Common Field Hufhandry. 

The peculiar difadvantages, attending the com* 
mon-field ftate of husbandry in this diftricSf, have 
already been faid to be, the obligation of plough- 
ing and cropping all kinds of foil alike; the almoft 

total 
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total preclufion that a common flock makes to any 
improvement of Jheep flock , the difficulty, and in fome 
inflances, the impoffibility of railing fufficient bay 
or green winter food for the flock ; and particularly 
the very great expcnce and trouble, and the addi- 
tional number of horfes necelfary, ,in occupying 
lands in detached and difperfed flotations. 


Advantages to be derived from its Abolition. 


The advantages to be ncceflarily derived from 
an abolition of thele impediments to good hulban- 
dry, need not be enlarged upon; they fpeak for 
themfelves: but it muft be remarked, that, in many 
parts of this diflridt, thefe advantages apply much 
more forcibly to the cafe of the great farmer, than 
of the fmall one. 

It has been already remarked, that the com- 
monable lands of this diftridt conflfl ufually of 
three or four arable fields, a common iheep-down, 
lometimes a common cow-down, and in fome in- 
flances, a common meadow. The cuftom of a 
divifion has been, tp give every land-owner an al- 
lotment of arable land in, one or more of the fields, 
a (heep-down as near the arable land as poflible, 
and a portion of the common meadows, if there are 
any. But of thefe, it is feldom thought necefiary to 
inclofe any but the common meadows, and perhaps 
a fmall part of the arable near home. 


The 
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The farmer of one hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred pounds a year, will, perhaps, be able, in 
confequence of having his lancf put in large pieces, 
to reduce his number of horfes one-third; he will ' 
be able to fow clover, faiptfoin, tkc. for hay, and 
raife turhips and rape for winter food for his flieep; 
of courfe he will not only be enabled to incrcafe 
his flock, but to winter them at home; and though, 
by this mode jof hulbandry, he muft reduce his 
number of acres of corn, yet he will, by his addi- 
tional number of (beep, be able to dung his land lb 
much better, that he will raife more grain than he 
did before. 

Not fo with the occupier of twenty pounds a 
year upon Wiltlhire downs. He will certainly have 
the conveniency of having his land brought toge- 
ther in fewer pieces. But as it feldom happens, 
that he could plough his land with fewer than three 
horfes before fuch a divifion, neither can he now do 
with lefs. He has no inclofed pafture to put thefe 
horfes in, nor common to turn them onf His right 
on the downs being too fmall to make it worth 
his while to take an allotment for a fheep-down, 
(of perhaps twenty acres, two miles from home) he 
takes an increafe to his arable land in the fields near 
home in lieu of it. But now he can keep no Jheep 
on this allotment, nor would it be worth his while 
to employ a Jhepherd for Jo few, if he could. With- 
out Jbeep he cannot dung his land, becaufe having 

little 
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little pafture land, and no cow commons, he .can 
keep no cows to make dung with his 11 raw; and the 
arable land being in general fo little adapted to 
' turn to grafs, he is prevented from incloling his 
allotment, and laying it d,own to pafture. 

It may be anfwered, that the peculiar locality 
of great part of this diftrid is fuch, that it was not 
calculated for the leparate occupation of farms of 
twenty pounds a year; and that, thqugh the owner 
of fuch a one cannot live upon it, when put in a 
ftate of feveralty, and is really injured, provided 
he occupies it himfelf, yet he may let it for one- 
third more than be could when it was in a ftate of 
tenantry. 

I allow this argument in its full force ; and if it 
were now required to colonize a parilh in South- 
Wilts, it would not be prudent to nuke the divifion 
of farms fo low as twenty, or even forty pounds per 
annum. But men of this* defcription are already 
here ; they are' fettled on the fpot; it is in many 
inftances their own. Juftice will not let them be 
difpofleflcd without their conjent. Policy and hu- 
manity forbid they ftwuld be injured, even with 
their conjent . 

Thefe difficulties are all obviated in thofe where 
there are veins of /and land. There the little far- 
mer has really the advantage of the great one; pro- 
vided the allotment of the former is placed, as it 
ought to be, in that kind of land, and this fhould 

be 
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be the firft objedt in all inclofures, where there is 
land of that defeription. 

' Great part of the fand land in this diftridt is pe r 
culiarly applicable to all the purpofes of a [mail ' 
farmer, or, as it perhaps .may be better termed, a 
garden farmer. ’ t 

As quickfet hedges will grow well upon it, it 
may eafily be inclofcd, and it will, if required, turn 
readily to paftuve , fo that cortvs may be kept on one 
part to make. dung for the reft. 

If Jheep folding be needTarv, crops of clover for 
hay, and of turnips for winter food, may be raifed, 
on which Jheep from the down farmers may always 
be taken in to winter-, and with proper manure, 
fuch land will bear perpetual crops of almoft any 
kind of corn that may be required. And fuch 
land is peculiarly applicable to the culture of pota- 
toes, pea je, and fuch other crops as are the particular 
province of a /mall farher, and in which he may, 
if he pleafe, ufe the fpadc inftead of the plough. 

Thefe ideas are not chimerical, t they are already 
carried into pradtice in feveral fand pariihes, that 
have been lately inclofed in* this diftridt : and the 
improvement, in many inftinces, has been almoft 
inconceivable. 

But in thofe parts of the diftridt where there are 
ho fand veins, it is, as has been already ftated, diffi- 
cult to mend the fituation of the little farmers by a 
general iaclofure. There is a mode, whereby they 

may 
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may at leaft be fecured from being injured, and 
this has been adopted in fome late inclofurcs, by 
fetting out the allotments of arable land, to men of 
that defeription, adjoining to each other , in one or 
more of the fields, and directing the fame to remain 
flill in an tminclqfed Jlatc , "with a 'common right of 
fheep feed for each perfon over the whole, and with 
a common allotment of down land , and another of water 
meadow , if it be to be had convenicRtly, and fome 
inclofed pafture to each if pofiiule. , Under thfefij 
circumflances, men of fmall property will be en- 
abled, after an inclofure, to keep a common flock 
of fheep, and a common fhepherd to attend them 
as they do now, and they will, in fome degree, bel- 
ter their fituation, becaufe their land will be laid in 
large pieces; and as the rules by which they are to 
inter-common will be fettled by the authority of 
the commiffioners of the inclofure, they will not be 
liable to be trefpafied and injured by each other, 
or by their more opulent neighbours. 

Notwithftanding fome little facrifices may be 
thus made, to the interefl and comfort of the fmall 
farmers, in an inclofure of the commonable fields, 
and other commonable lands of a manor,' by laying 
their allotments near home, or in foils and fitua- 
tions the mbft adapted to their occupation; it is 
very eafy to prove, that the great formers will ftill 
be very confiderably benefited, as well as accom- 
modated. Although, on account of the oblong 

fhape 
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fliape of a great part of the manor in this dill riel, 
the great farmers will be perhaps obliged to take a 
great part of their arable land it fome diftance from 
home, yet it will have the additional advantage of* 
being near its natural dunghill , the fheep-down : 
and as fuch land will of courfe be valued low on 
account of its diftance, the owners will be enabled 
to bear the expence of removing bams to it; and 
in effect, “ bring the land near home,” by reducing 
the trouble and cxpence of carrying the dung out, 
and the corn home. 


PARING AND BURNINQ. 

Paring and burning land is not in general ufe 
in this diftriift of Wiltfliire, in preparing old arable 
land for a crop, but is frequently, indeed almoft 
univerfally ufed, in breaking up new down lands ; 
and as the ufe of this practice is defended by many, 
as not only the cheapeft, but as the beft way of pre- 
paring fuch lands for the plough, and by others 
totally condemned, on the maxim often quoted in 
this diftriift, that “ however good this hulbandry 
" may be for fathers, it is -ruin to fons:” it is an 
objeft of very great confequencc, to endeavour to 
find out where the truth lies between thefe two pofi- 
tive affertions, by firft enquiring whether this mode of 
husbandry be in itfelf good ; and next; whether it be pre- 
fer for the purpofe for which it is ufed in- this, dijlritl. 

And, 
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And, perhaps, no one objeCt under enquiry, in 
the agriculture of South-Wiltlhire, will be thought 
of fo much real c6nfequence by the landholders 
thereof. 

Paring and burning land, or, as it is called in 
Wiltlhire, “ burnheaking," though by fome fup- 
pofed to be a new mode of hulbandry, is perhaps, 
coeval with, if not more ancient than ploughing. 
When land was to be reclaimed from a ftate of 
wood land, as great part of this ifland undoubtedly 
originally was, manual labour was alone applicable 
to the purpofe. 

The wood was cut off, the principal parts of the 
roots grubbed, and then the u.>ugh grafs and mofs, 
and the whole furface of the land, were chopped up 
with a curved cutting mattock, and burnt to afhes, 
and thus the land was prepared for fowing. This 
mattock was called a beak, and the operation was 
therefore, and is ft til frequently, called “ beaking and 
“ burning*' Perhaps no method could be better 
fuited to the original purpofe of cleaning rough, 
incumbered land, in which it was almoft impoflible 
for horfes or oxen to v^ork a plough, than this ope- 
ration of beaking. And the aCtion of the fire not 
only confumed the roots and weeds, and other in- 
cumbrance^ but corrected the acidity of the foil, 
and rendered it fit for the production of corn. 
The operation not only anfwering the purpofe of 
cleaning the land better and cheaper than it could 

have 
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have been done by the plough, but fcrving as ma- 
nure for feveral fucceluve crops. 

But, unfortunately, this cuftdm, like many others 
originally good, has, in fome inftances, remained; 
• after its original caufes have ceafed to exilf, and in 
others is applied under eircumllanccs for which it 
was never intended. 

Paring and burning may be called a powerful 
medicine, whiqh is only proper when properly ap- 
plied, but which in improper calcs may do, and 
fometimes has done mifehief, almolf irremediable. 

To apply this remark to Wiltlhire downs, it is 
proper, though ir has been already noticed, to re- 
peat here, that the native foil of the downs may in 
general, though with fome exceptions, be reduced 
to two diftinbt kinds. “ The red land,” and “ the 
black land,” rhe former being ufually a deep, /l rang, 
hrjiw, i jr..: », v'tvh an intermixture of flint, and 
v. . bed ot chJk immediately under ; and the 
* a bl; r.n 'ace, of the nature of peat on 
a bed of flints, or rubbly chalk, and the chalk rock 
at fome dijlance beneath. The former of thefe foils 
lies generally on the tops of the hills, and great pan 
of it was originally in a ftate of wood-land. At 
this time it is, in general, inc mbered with furze 
and ftunted thorn bulhes. The latter ’ufually oc- 
cupies the vallies and the fidcs of the hills, and 
though often lliallow in foil, is ufually the fweereft 
feeding part of the downs. In many.inftances, it 


is 
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,is incumbered with a Jhmrt blinking heath ; but this 
prod u£t ion of heath is much oftener the effe& of 
its not having beeri “ hard enough (locked with 
** (heep,” than of any particular poverty in the 
land. It being a well-known fadl, that many downs 
that were ** fweet and good” within the memory 
of man, are now, in confluence of this kind of 
negled, entirely covered with heath. Great quan- 
tities of both thefe kinds of land have been broken 
up within the memory of man, and almoft* all 
brought into cultivation by the fame means, viz. 
** Burnbeaking,” and the immediate effefts have 
been nearly the fame, viz. that of producing feveral 
fucceffive crops, without any other kind of manure ; 
but the duration of thefe effie&s has been very dif- 
ferent. The red land, with proper after-management , 
being capable of being kept in tillage, and thereby 
confiderably improved in value; and the black 
having been reduced, (after., the heat of the fire has 
been exhaufted) by two or three crops, to a mere 
bed of duft, without tenacity or cohejion , and en- 
tirely unfit for the vegetation of corn or grafs for 
alongferies of years.; the fire having apparently 
the fame effedt upon k, as fpirituous liquors on the 
human body ; viz. — that of creating falfe, unnatu- 
ral, and forced exertions, which the frame cannot 
long fupport, and eventually ruining the conftitution. 

It feems therefore fair to fay, under thefe cir- 
cumftances, that the black land ought by no means 

to 
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*to be burnbeaked ; and it might perhaps be equally 
eafy to prove, that fuch land ought not to be bro- 
ken up at all. Theft ideas, refpe&ing the nature of 
the foil of the Wiltfhire downs, have been digefted* 
from a long acquaintance with, and obfervation of 
them ; and if they are rightly taken up, the follow- 
. ing general rules may be deduced from them. 

No down land fhopld be broken up, but fuch as 
will bear corn for a continuance , after the ftimulus ex- 
cited by the firft burnbeaking is fubfided. 

No down land will bear corn for a continuance , 
unlcfs it be manured with fome permanent alterative 
manure , and there is no fuch manure to be had on 
Wiltlhire downs but chalk. 

The red land zvi/l in general bear chalking. The 
black land feldom or never will. 

The red land therefore, provided its texture be 
flrong , cob five, and four, and particularly if it be deep 
in its Itaple, and incumbered with ftrong bufhes'or 
furze, may in general be broken up; and provided 
fuch land is intended to be properly chalked after- 
wards, no great harm can be donte by burnbeaking 
it previous to the firft crop, provided the furface 
be pared thin, and as little of the earth burnt as 
poflible. Perhaps it is not only the cheapeft, but 
the beft way of bringing it into tillage. 

The black land fhould by no means be broken. 
It is always too light, and generally too thin, for a 
Hate of tillage. Chalk has apparently no effett upon 
voi. vir. m it. 
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it, and if it has, it is to make it lighter. This 
kind of down land is, as has been already obferved, 
in general the fvvectell pa (lure, and even the appear- 
ance of heatH upon it does not indicate that it would 
not be fo, if it were properly Hocked and clofe fed. 

But however burnbeaking may. be proper in 
proper cafes, for breaking up new land, it is a matter 
of very ferious coniideration, how far the l'yltcm of 
' burnbeaking lately introduced, and which icons to 
gain ground as a gent ral/jlan, upon old amble lam 
on Wiltlhire downs, can be reconciled to the rules 
of good hulbandry. 

This fyftcm feems to have a tendency to fubvert 
the long-dlabiilhed hulbandry of Wiltlhire — the 
Jhccp-fold , and to introduce a fyflem, which, how- 
ever proper it may be in foinc parts of the kingdem, 
is not at all applicable to this dillridf, and appears 
to carry with it the feeds of its own deitrubtion. 

• The general fault of the foil, of a great part of 
Wiltlhire down land, is, that it is already " too 
" light and too thin.” The ihoep-fbld is particu- 
larly adapted to remedy this fault, by adding to the 
cohelion of the land. If ibis Jyjlem be right on Jtub 
laud, a continuance of burnbeaking muji be wrong . 

In my opinion, this fyftcm originates in " that 
** pride or vanity of lheep Hock,” which has been 
fo often mentioned, and which has already been 
fatal to a neighbouring county, [Hants] and is 
doing mifehief to the hills of Gloucefterfhirc. 

BENEFICIAL 
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BENEFICIAL PRACTICES* 

The only practices in the hufbandry of this dif- 

trici", that arc likely to be of fervice elfewhere, are 

• ' 

thofc which will apply to fimilar foils and filiations iH 
other di [iritis tinder worfe % management: or, in other 

words, if there are arty practices, which are the 
means of enabling tenants to raife a greater amount 
of valuable produce in this dill riel, than tenants 
can do on linylar foils ancLfituations in another dif* 
tpidf, under a different management , thofe practices 
liiould be introduced into the latter. 

It is a fadf, that the hills of Wiltfliire arc rented 
remarkably high, when compared with the high lands 
of Hampihire, Dorfetfliire, and Gloucefterfhire, 
even in thofe parts of the county that arc not im- 
mediately a Heeled by markets. 

Thofe counties were once under the fame general 
kind of management as Wilts, with refpedt to the 
Iheep-fold ; and even, in many parts of Hampihire 
and Dorfetfliire, there are water-meadows equally 
good with thofe of Wiltfliire. 

It remains then to be enquired*, what are the cus- 
toms once poflfefled by all thefe counties, but which 
Wiltfliire alone has retained ? 

Life of the [beep-fold. — This cuftom appears to be 
the ufe of the Iheep-fold;” and that not merely to 
keep the Jheep from running away in the nighty hut with 
i a view to manure the land. , 

The “ pride of fheep flock,” which muft in- 
evitably tend to the fubverfion of the fheep-fold, 

m 2 infedted 
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infected thofe counties firft. It is already gone too 
far in Wiltfhire ; and thofe who have attempted to 
ftem the torrent of 'fafhion, by introducing the 
South-Down fheep, deferve the thanks of the land- 
owners of the county. 

Overploughing and undevftocking, in high ex- 
pofed fituations, and particularly where the land is 
light and loofe, mull always produce bad efte&s; 
and thcfe are the natural confequences of keeping 
flocks of fheep for beauty, in countries where they 
ought to be kept entirely for ufe. 

Ufe of water-meadows. — 'The water-meadows of 
Wiltfhire, and the neighbouring counties, are a 
branch of hufbandry that can never be too much 
recommended. 

In fpeaking of water-meadows, it has been often 
objected, that they are local ; and that there are 
many parts of the kingdom in which they neither 
can be made , nor are they nccejjary if they could be made. 

There are, undoubtedly, many parts of the king- 
dom in which water-meadows cannot be made ; but 
nobody will deny, but that there are thoufands of 
fituations where they could be made, in which they 
have never been tried. And as for their ufe, it may 
be ftrongly fufpected, that thofe who deny it have 
never been in Wiltfhire in the inonlh if April. Let 
thofe who call it in queflion point out a fubflitute 
on which a farmer can, with equal certainty , depend 
for the fuftenance of his flock in that trying month. 

Whatever 
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Whatever may be the earlinefs of the feafop, 
with refpedt to the fpringing of either ray-grafs or 
meadow-grafs, water-meadows will be a month be- 
fore either. 

And notwithftanding the great advantages that 
have been derived from the introduction of green 
winter crops, fuch as turnips, rape, cabbages, &c. 
(advantages to this kingdom almojl beyond ejlimate ) yet 
this may be, laid down as a certain maxim, that, 
whether the winter be hard or mild — whether the 
Jpring be late or early — nature will always have, in 
this climate, an “ interregnum" between the end of one 
year’s food and the beginning of another. The fame 
temperature of the air in the fpring, which brings 
on the grafs, will occalion all the green winter crops 
to run to feed, and not only to lofe their own nou- 
rilhing quality, but to exhauft the land on which 
they grow. 

A moment’s reflection will convince every man, 
that nature rauft unavoidably and conftantly leave 
this chafrn in the year’s food. Winter, though dri- 
ven into a fmall compafs, is fill winter, and art alone 
can expunge it from the kalendar. Hot-houfes and hot- 
beds have, in a great meaflire, done this for the gar- 
dener. IVater-meadows, which are “ hot-beds for 
“ g ra f s ” will as effectually do it for the farmer. 

How neccflary, therefore, is it, to imprefs the 
value of this branch of hulbandry on the minds of 
ftU the land-pwncrs in the kingdom. 


It 
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• It is not only the mod valuable , but the mod per- 
manent of all improvements in hulbandry. It not 
only improves the land on ivbitb it is made , but 
rnakes all the adjoining land better by its produce; 
and it differs in one very ", material re/ pel/, from ail 
other improvements that a landlord can make for a 
tenant ; that is to fay, that time id li even make it 
better, and that the carelcjfnefs of a tenant cannot make 
it much vuorfe. •• 


IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. 

The apparent errors in the flock and hufbandry 
of South- Wiltfhire have been fo often mentioned 
in the courfe of the foregoing obfervations, that it 
is unneceffary to repeat, at length, the arguments 
that have been ufed to prove that they really are 
“ errors.” A brief recital of them will be fufficicnt. 

Errors in /lock. — The errors in flock may be re- 
duced to one general caufe, viz. “ the pride or 
“ vanity of pofTefTing large, handfome animals. 

i ft. Error in /beep /lock. — As to llieep in particu- 
lar, this pride of flock, however commendable, and 
however profitable it may be in countries that arc 
adapted to jt, does not feem at all fuited to the 
/ leak hills of Wilijhire. 

“ Warmth ant} fhelter are as neceffary to pro- 
** ducc perfeft fymmetry in the parts of an animal, 

as 
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as to unfold the wings of a butterfly, or expand 
“ the petals of a carnation.” Where thefe re- 
quifites to animal pcrfcdion 'cannot be had, it is 
ufelcfs to attempt breeding for beauty. 

But it may be aflted, whether thofe requifites 
cannot be had, and warm Ihchered lituations be 
found in Wilrfliirc? * 

Undoubtedly they may; but not in a Jbeep-fold on 
WiitjUrc bills i and pai:k tj irly at that time of the 
year when the Ibid is a! molt it. valuable — “ the .fold 
“ ol cues and lambs fora barley crop.” 

It can never be too often repeated, that fo long 
as South-Wiltfhire remains a corn country, the 
Jhccp-jold mull be the Jhect-anchor of its hulbandry; 
and until a new method can be found to manure 
its hill land, equally efficacious with the fheep- 
fold, breeding Iheep, as a fciei.ce, folely for the beauty 
of the floape, can never be introduced with fuccefs 
into this diftrid. 

Error in horfes. — The pride or vanity of flock 
has been almofl as hurtful to the farmers of this 
diftrid, in the article of horfes, as in Iheep. 

In both inflances, the attention has been much 
more di reded to get large' rather than ufeful animals, 
tl^argc heavy-heeled black horfes have long been 
the fafhion, and have almoll driven the fmart, 
adive, and really ufeful horfes, out of* the diflrid. 
Even the breeders of the North fay, they can never 
breed cart colts big enough to pleafe Wilrfhire 
farmers. There 
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i,. There are, undoubtedly, Lome fituations where 
the fteepnefs of the hills,- and others where the 
heavinefs qf the foil', require more than ordinary 
strength ; but furely it would be better to add to 
the member qf .horfes upon particular occafions , than 
to increafe the fize of the whole, efpecially as the 
roads to the market-towns a'rc in general fo very 
good. 

It has been often aflejted, that the benefits the 
Wiltfhire farmers derive from their excellent mar* 
kets, are more than paid for, by the expence of 
keeping fine horfes to carry their corn to them. 

Great horfes not only cojl proportionably more at 
firft than fmail ones, but require much more and 
better food to keep up their flefh j and the pride of 
a farmer, in buying fuch horfes, is generally fol- 
lowed by the pride of. his carter, in keeping them 
as fat as polfible. And as their food (which, in 
general is barley) is taken from the barn unmea-, 
fured, the expence of keeping them is fcldom ex- 
actly known. 

There are many inftances, where the expcnce of 
keeping up a fine team of horfes amounts to nearly, 
the rent of the farm oh which they are kept; and 
this expence is very feldom counterbalanced by 
any profits arifing by buying them in when colts, 
and felling them at five or fix years old, to go 
iq flags waggons or London drays, although this 
h^$, been the great pretence for keeping this kind . 

of 
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of horfes. Hundreds of colts have been bought at 
thirty guineas a-picee, for the chance rf felling one 
nozv and then for forty-five or* fifty, two or three, 
years afterwards, under the idea that they earn their’ 
bread during the time tl\e farmers keep them, and 
that the advance in their price is all gain. 

But this is certainly a miftake. A large horfe 
feldom comes to perfection till fix years old ; and 
during its prog refs to perfection, it muft be ntirfed, 
and treated tenderly, and favoured in its zvork, or it 
Will never attain its full fize and beauty. 

This nurfing and tender treatment muft be at the 
expence of the farmer; and the favour of work, at 
the expencc of the older horfes: fo that the young 
ones, inftead of earning the bread they eat, are eat- 
ing that which the others earn. 

If the farmers "in this diftrieft were able to breed 
their own horfes, this argument would have lefs 
weight; but the great price at which cart colts 
have been bought for many years, precludes the 
poflibility of getting much by them afterwards. 
Befides, this kind of horfe is naturally too heavy, 
and too flow in its ftep, for the purpofes of Wilt- 
fhire farming, or perhaps/indeed, for the farm ufc 
of any diftrieft. In light foils, fo much ftrength is 
not wanted. In heavy foils, the weight of the ani- 
mal does injury to the land. 

Large heavy-heeled horfes are, undoubtedly, fit 
for ftcady heavy drafts on public roads; but, for a 

farmer’s 
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sfarmer’s ufe, a fmaller and more active kind of 
horfes will not only flop quicker, but will bear their 
work more hours in'a day; and will keep up their 
• flefh, not only with proportionally Id's food, but 
with that of an inferior kind. 

Jimr in cozy j!o t L — The* cczv fork of this dillrid 
is not numerous enough to* be a fuhjed of much 
animadverfion, with rd’pei't to i/s kind. 

The great error in this lit)/ k is the linallnds of 
the quantity kept, the di.r /i-cc.c having «al- 

nu*lv driven the cow Hock out of the diilrict. 

South-Wiltlhire farms are not calculated to keep 
many cows , but the greater part of them would keep 
more than they do, efpecialiy inch as have much 
down land; and that, if repeated experience may 
be relied on, without diminiihing the lkevp Hock. 

Where there arc watcr-mcadotvs, cows ate in- 
difpenfably nccelfary to eat the aftcr-grafs; and in 
winter they are always fo, to eat the barley Itraw, 
and make dung. There is always as much dillant 
land on a South-Wiltfnire farm as the Hiecp-fold 
can manure. The home arable fhould be manured 
with pot-dung, and more efpecialiy when in pre- 
paration for a turnip crop. 

If cows were formerly thought fo ufeful, as to 
be reckoned indifpenfable on t'he fauns of this dif- 
trid, they muH certainly be much more fo now , 
when their produce is worth, at lead, one-third more 
j'nan it was thirty years ago. 


Few 
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Few reafons need be adduced to prove, that the 
belt kind of cow for this diflridt is that which will 
bear hard-keeping belt ; and particularly that kind . 
which will bell bear wintering in a ftraw-yard. 

The expcnce of bay , ii) attempting to keep up 
the flefh of larger handfonle cozvs, during the winter, 
has tended very mucVi to leflen the cow flock of 
this diflridt. 

Summary of errors in flock * — In fumming up the 
errors in the flock of this diflridt, it is worthy of 
remark, that the attempts to improve the breed of 
fheep, horfes, and cows, have uniformly been, by 
enlarging the Jize of the animal s whereas, the only 
animal, in which a real change for the left has been 
made in this diflridt, “ the pig ,” has been im- 
proved by reducing its Jize, and introducing a kind 
that will live harder, and that will be fit for uf eat an 
earlier age. 

And, perhaps, this remark will apply as w r ell to 
many other counties, as to Wiltfhire. 

Errors in the bufbandry of the diftrift. — The great 
errors in the hufbandry of this cfiftridt have been 
already noticed to be, the fowing more land with 
corn, and particularly with * 'wheat , than can be pro- 
perly manured with the flock on the farm ; and the 
not making proper p’rovifion either by Ijay, or green 
crops, to winter all the fheep flock at home. 

Thefe two errors proceed frorp one caufe, viz. 
an anxiety in farmers to have a certain number of 
acres 
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teres of wheat every year; and, frequently, without 
confidering whether they have fufficient manure 
or not, or even whether the land be at all adapted 
to wheat. 

This cuftom, originating in ncccility in com- 
mon-field hulbandry, is too often retained on fe- 
veralty farms. The obfervation and good fenfe of 
farmers may, in time, alter this mode: but the 
temptation of immediate profit is frequently too 
ftrong to allow farmers to look forward to future 
confequenccs, and more particularly thofe who 
either know or fear that they fhall foon quit their 
farms ; and it is very natural for a farmer, w ho en- 
ters on a farm exhaufted by over-cropping, to leave 
it in a fimilar ftate, unlefs he is compelled, by his 
agreement, to do otherwife. Nothing but leafes 
for certain terms of years, and an obligation to pur- 
fue a certain mode of hulbandry during the term, 
can prevent this pradiice. If a farm be entered on 
in an exhaufted ftate, ‘ the tenant fhould have an al- 
lowance for fuch bad entry, and be obliged to leave 
the farm in a godd ftate at the end of his leafe. 

It is impoflible to lay down particular rules here, 
for the mode of hulbandry neceflary to be purfued 
pn a South-Wiltfhire farm during the term of a 
leafe, or in. what manner a farm ought to be left; 
for a coming-on tenant. 

They depend on- foils and fituations, but they 
ought, by all means, to be pofitivcly limited and 

fettled, 
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fettled, previous to a tenant’s entry. Nothing byt 
this can prevent the quarrels which are continually 
happening, between a going-off and a coming-on 
tenant, in this diftridt. * 

.The indifpenfable necellity of an obligation on 
a tenant, to putfue a regular courfe of hulbandry 
on a Wiltlhire-down farm, is a real'on why farms 
fliould never be lett without leafes in this diftridt. 
In many counties, leafes are underftood to be only 
neccllary for the fecuriiy of the tenant , but here 
they are abfolutely neceflary for the fecuriiy 6f the 
landlord. 

The term of years to be granted by a Icafe Ihould 
be fo calculated as to bring all the land, or as much 
of it as poflible, round in fuccelfion a certain number 
of times-, fo that the tenant may have juft as many 
complete years produce , as he pays years rent , and leave 
the farm cxadlly in the fate he entered upon it. 

The term Ihould be therefore fuch as to be the 
mod divifiblc into the feveral periods of fowing 
the different kinds of land. Moft farmers will ex- 
pedl to have liberry to fow forne of their loweft 
and ftrongeft lands to wheat every three years/and 
the lighter and more expofe*d parts every four; and 
they fnould not be permitted to fow their old burn- 
beak land oftencr than every fix years. 

A term of twelve years feems, therefore, to be 
the moft appropriate to the general hulbandry of 
South- Wilts. 

Proper 
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Proper fixe of a Swth-Wiltjbire farm. — As the 
only difference between good hufbandry and bad, 
is, that the former, 'by enabling a tenant to raife a 
’greater comparative produce at a lefs comparative 
expence, enables him to acquire more profit to him- 
felf, and to give a greater rent to his landlord, than 
he could do by purfuing the latter, it may not be 
improper here to enquire on what fixed farm , as 
well as by what mode of, hujbandry , a .farmer in this 
diftrict will be beft able to do this; and this en- 
quiry is particularly neceflary at this time, when fo 
great a part of South- Wiltfliire is emerging into a 
new fyftem, by the extinction of lifehold tenures, 
and the abolition of common-field hufbandry. 

At a time when this diltriCt was, in general, in a 
ftate of lifehold tenure, the fizc of farms was not 
always an objeCt of the choice of the landlord, but 
of neceflity; and while the lands remained in a 
ftate of commonage, the occupiers were in an equal 
ftate of advantage (or rather of di fad vantage.) But 
in thofc manors where it is intended rhat the life- 
hold tenements fhall fall into hand, and that farms 
fliall be made out of them, it becomes an objeCt 
of confideration, “ whaf the moft proper fize of a 
South-Wiltfhire farm is fo as to afeertain the 
neceflity of taking down unneceflary buildings, and 
to determine the number and fituation of thofe 
neceflary to be built in their room. 


Much 
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Much has been faid and written about the pro- 
per fixe of farms. 1'he impolicy of large farms has been 
very frequently, and very ably clifputed, and perhaps 
the pojjibilily of their being too finally in particular 
counties, might have been as clearly demonftrated, 
were it not that.it is an "unpopular argument; and 
that there arc few, who would not rather have their 
judgment, than their humanity, called in queftion. 

But after all that has been, or can be faid 
on the fubjeift, tire fixe of farms mu ft always de- 
pend on foils and fituations, and modes of hulban- 
dry; and every country has its level, to which farms 
of a certain fixe are peculiarly adapted; and if they 
are much above or below this, they muft lie ma- 
naged to the difad vantage of the occupiers. 

Thole farms are of the moft proper fixe, w’hich 
return the moft proportional produce at the lead 
proportional expence. This ought to be the great 
objcCl of every land-owner. The objedt of every 
tenant is to live by his induftry; if that induftry 
will not allow him to live, he had better be a la- 
bourcr. 

In thofe modes of hulbandry whcre’the hands, as 
Well as the eyes of the farmer, and of every branch 
of his family, can be, fully employed, fmall farms 
can be managed to advantage. • 

In dairy farms this is peculiarly the cafe ; and it 
is frequently fo in countries where the land is partly 
applied to breeding cattle, and partly to railing 

corn, 
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torn, efpecially where lime, fea fanet, and fimilaf 
manures, are to be fetched from a diftance on horfes' 
backs, as in Devon "add Cornwall; and where the 
•ploughing is entirely, or chiefly, done by the oxen 
bred on the farm ; and even in fome parts of South- 
Wiltlhire, where fmall fawns are fituate on Tandy 
foils, they may be applied, bn a garden fyftem, to 
railing efculent vegetables very advantageoufly. 

In thefe cafes, where, circumftances enable fmall 
farmers to do almoft the whole of the necelftry. 
work of their farms with their awn families , they can 
bring their produce to market on equal terms with 
the large ones. 

But on Wiltfhire-down farms, where horfes are 
neceflary to plough the land, and fheep to manure 
it, the little farmer Hands on a very difad vantage- 
ous comparifon with the great one, being obliged 
to be at much greater proportional expence in 
horfes and fervants. 

Every Wiltlhire-down farm, if even lo fmall as 
40I. per annum, provided it is to be manured by 
the Ihcep-fold, requires a fhepherd, a carter, and a 
plough-boy, and feldom lefs than three horfes, but 
frequently four ; and yet a farm of double the fize 
may be managed frequently with one, or at the 
utmoft, with two additional horfes, and with one, 
or at any rate with two additional boys. For, 
whether thefe fervants and horfes have or have not 
full employ, their expence will be nearly the lame; 

• and 
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and ■ if the farmer takes one branch of the atftive 
labour upon himfelf, the other branches are fufler- 
ing for want of his fuperintendtng eye; and a farm, 
of this kind furnifhes very little employ for his wife’ 
aijd daughters. 

The great objed of eonlblidating farms, is an 
increafe of rent ; but it may be laid down as a cer- 
tain maxim) that fuch increafe cannot be obtained, 
except where a. decrcafe of wfelefs hands, and par- 
ticularly of ufelefs horfes, can be made by fuch 
confolidation. 

In this diftridt, the confolidation Of fmall eftates 
has tended very much to reduce the numbfer of 
horfes ;* and it is chiefly by this redudtion, that a 
fmall eftate is frequently worth more to be added 
to a farm, than occupied feparately. But there 
muft be a period in the fize of farms, at which this 
advantage muft end; and beyond which, a farm 
may be too big to be managed properly or profitably. 

The fize of a Wiltfhire farm fhould be, there- 
fore) fuch as the matter’s eye) and one principal fer- 


* As proofs of the reduction of horfes by confolidating fmall 
farms, the parilh of Monkton-Deverill, which contains 8 yard* 
lands, or fmall eftates, of 4*1. a year each, was occupied, 50 jitears 
ago, by 7 formers, who kept 29 horfes. It is now in 4 hands, and 
managed with 19 horfes $ and the adjoining parifii of Brixton* 
Deverill, which, 50 years ago, was in 6 hands, and employed 43 
horfes, is now in 3 hands, and employs only 26 horfes 5 and the iizc 
of the horfes is very little inereafed fince the former period, 
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vant in cachjdepartment, can manage properly; 
and for this, one head carter, with fuch a number 
of boys as may ocdalionally be wanted, and one 
' head fhepherd, with affiltance at feafons of urgency, 
will generally be fufficieijt. ^ 

Perhaps the lowed fize of a Wiltlhire-down farm, 
that can be managed to advantage, is a good Jix 
horfe bulinefs, and the highert a nine horfe bulinels, 
or ten at the utmoft. Beyond this extent, two men 
are required in each of thefefubordinate capacities; 
ajealoufy is excited between them; the mailer’s 
eye is inefficient to manage them, and a bailiif is 
neceffary. 

This bulinefs becomes then, to all intents and 
purpofes, two farms ; and would certainly be better 
managed, if in the occupation of two farmers. 

It is not meant here to fay, that all the farms in 
this dillridl, of a fmaller defeription than a fix-horfe 
bulinefs, Ihould be confolidated. That would be 
cruelty, as well as impolicy. 

Where there are buildings proper for the occu- 
pation of farms in that Hate, and where tenants are 
fettled on th£m, and,«fyom peculiar circumftances, 
can live on them, and pay a rent equal to their 
value, they ought to be allowed to remain. It is 
only meant to apply to cafes, where new farms are 
to be made at the owner’s option, and is rather in- 
tended to point out the proper extreme of largenefs t than 
the extreme of fmallnefs\ but, at the fame time, with 

• every 
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every deference to liruations and circumftances, 
which will always furnirti exceptions to all general 
rules in agriculture. 1 '! » 

In agriculture, as well as in manufactures, if 
fl^ould always be remembered, how indilpenfable a 
fufficient capital to manage a bufinefs properly, is 
to the fucccfs of that tufinefs; and no man (hould 
engage in a concern, to which his capital is not fo 
far equal, that he may not be obliged to fell his 
commodities in a finking market, or be prevented, 
by want of money, from buying when he fees a 
proper opportunity. 


2. NORTH-WEST DISTRICT. 

Soil. 

The foil of this diftriCt, though not fo uniform 
as South- Wilts, may, neverthelefs, be reduced to a 
few leading features ; and thofe, in general, may be 
better defined by a defeription of the fub-ftrata, or 
under-foils, than by any peculiar charaCteriftics of 
the upper-ftratum, or top-mould. 

The under-foil of a large proportion of it (viz. 
in a direction from Cirencefter to Bradford) is a 
loofe, irregular mafs of that kind of flat broken 
{tones, called in Wiltftiire “ Cbm Grate;” of 
which the greateft part of the Cotfwold-Hills in 
n 2 Gloucefterfhire 
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GloUcefterlhire is compofed, and which runs, with- 
out interruption, through the North-weft part of 
Wiltihire, to its termination at Frome in Somerfet* 
(hire; the ftones being, in fome places, thin enough 
for flates to cover houfes ; in others, laying in large 
flat beds, fit for pavement, and;in fome affirming 
the fhape and qualities of freeftone; but, in gene- 
ral, lying in thofe loofe, flat broken pieces, fo well 
adapted to building the dry fence walls in com- 
mon ufe on Glouccfterlhire hills, and in many parts 
of this diftriCt, and lying ufually in horizontal 
beds, mixed with earth. 

The top- foil of this rock, or rather mafs of 
ftones, is chiefly that kind of reddilh, calcarious 
loam, mixed with irregular, flat broken ftones, 
ufually called “ Stone brafh.” 

The goodnefs of this foil * aries very much, ac- 
cording to its comparative depth to the rock, and 
according to the abfence or* prefence of an inter- 
vening vein of cold, blue clay. This clay is of a 
marley appearance, but in general not fufficiently 
calcarious to be valuable as manure, ard its pre- 
fence is obvious to every traveller, by its natural 
and fpontaneous production of oak trees ; while its 
total abfence, or, at lcaft, its lying very deep, is as 
ftrongly denoted by the fpontaneous and plentiful 
production of beautiful elms. 

The North-weft verge of the county, viz. from 
near Cirencefter, by Malmlbuiy, and on the -Weft 

fide 
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fide of the road from London to Bath, may be 
truly called the Cotfwold part of Wilt (hire. 

Its external appearance, ancf internal component 
parts, are nearly the fame with the Cotfwold hills’ 
of Gloucefterfhire ; exc.ept where the vein of clay 
lies fo near the *furface, as to make it colder. 

This part is, on account of the thinnefs and loofe- 
nefs of its foil, ufually, and, in many inftances, ne- 
crffarily, kept in an arable date j while the adjoin- 
ing land, viz. about Chippenham, and from thence 
fouthward, through Melkfham and Trowbridge, 
which happens to have a greater depth of foil, and 
has a pure warm rock, without the intervening vein 
of < old cl” * is capable of grazing the larged oxen, 
,, perhaps, one of the mod fertile parts of the 
< /Ji»? unlels, polhbly,the vein of gravel next de- 
.crioed, may be excepted. 

There is a vein of gravel, of a mod excellent 
frrtall, pebbly, Ihelly kind, and in general covered 
with a good depth of rich loam, which runs in a 
broken line from Melkfha; though Chippenham 
to Cricklade; but its g.r&. ..1 body extends from 
Tytherton through Chridiarf-iviaiforcl and Dantzey 
to Somerford, and perhaps the riched part of it is 
at or near Dantzey. • 

It is a mod excellent under-foil, warming and 
drying the top-mould, and it is only to be lamented, 
that its quantity in this diftridt is’ fo fmall. It is 
ufed for roads and. walks, and, when waftied or 
... fereened, 
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fcreened, for drains in the cold clay lands which 
border upon it. 

There are two principal veins of fand in this 
diftrift. They are in general red, and of a (harp, 
loofe, gravelly texture, and, of cotirfc not fo fertile 
as the tough, clofe fands of South- Wiltfliire. One 
of thefe runs from Redburn, by Scagry, Dray cot 
and Sutton-Benger, to Langley-Burrell near Chip- 
penham. And another begins at the oppofitc cor- 
refponding hill at Charlcot, and runs through 
Bremhill to Bromham. 

From this laft vein, there arc two detached maffes 
at Rowd and Seend to the fouth, and probably the 
detached maffes appearing at different places to 
the north of it, viz. between Charlcot and Swin- 
don, are parts of the fame vein. 

All thefe detached maffes have a mixture of 
fome other foils, and are generally more fertile 
than the principal veins. Under the fand land at 
Swindon, lies a lingular rock of done of a molt ex- 
cellent quality, ferving equally, in its different beds, 
for the purpofe of building houfes, paving and 
covering them. 

The greateft part of the refidue of the foil of 
this diftritft, and particularly from Highworth, by 
Wotton-Baffet to Clack, lies on a hard, clofe rock, 
of a rough, irregular, ruftic kind of baftard lime- 
ftone, of very little ufe but for the roads. The 
foil over this kind of done is various, but generally 

cold. 
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cold, owing to its own retentive nature, and to the 
frequent intervention of a vein of clay. 

Bradon Foreft, (between (fricklade and Malm*, 
fbury) is an exception to the whole. It is a cold 
ifon clay to the very furface ; fo bad, as to be called, 
by way of diflindlion, “ Bradon Land," and was 
never fo well applied, as when in its original ftate 
of wood-land. 

Climate. — The climate <?f this diftridfc is various, 
and though, in general, milder than that of the 
high lands in the South-caft di Uriel', is neverthelefs 
cold, and in general, unfavourable to the purpoles 
of early fpring vegetation, owing probably to the 
cold retentive nature of the under-foil of great part 
of this diflriti. 


STATE OF PROPERTY AND FARMS. 

It has been already obferved, that this diftridt was 
formerly, and at no very remote period, po'fleffed 
chiefly by great proprietors, who leafed out the 
greateft part of it in fmalbeftates for lives renewable , 
at which time the country in general was in an 
open common field ftate, and moft of the leflees 
lived on their own holdings. But *that fince that 
period, many divifions of property had taken place, 
and freeholders had been created by the difmem- 
berment of manors, and gradual extinction of life- 
hold 
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hold tenures, particularly in tfcofe part? which have 
been inclofcd and laid down to pafture. That 
many manors, neverchelefs, remain in their origi- 
nal common-field ftate, and are ftill granted out 
on the fame lifehold tenures, particularly thofe i^i 
mortmain, belonging to churches, colleges, fchools, 
and other pious and publick foundations ; but that 
upon the whole, property is much more divided 
than in the South-eaft djftridt of the county. And 
althpugh the prefent occupation of fome parts of 
the county is in fome inftances in a few hands, 
particularly fome great dairy and grazing farms in 
the North. part, and a few large corn farms in the 
North-weft part, yet a great part of the diftridt may 
ftill be faid to be much Subdivided in its occupation, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the manufac- 
turing towns. 


MODE OF OCCUPATION. 

r 

This diftritft is for the moft part inclofed, though 
not entirely fo; there frying ftill a few common- 
fields remaining, and fome commons, but no very 
extenfive tradls of either. , 

The ftone-brafh land, on the North- weft verge, 
is chiefly arable. 

A great part of ' the refidue is in grafs land, and 
a great proportion of that part is applied ta the 

dairy. 
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dairy, particularly to the making of cheefe. But 
although fo great a portion of this diftridt is now 
in a ftate of inclofed pafture lhnd, it does not ap* 
pear to have been fo from any remote period of* 
antiquity. ( . 

The ftraitnefs of thd hedges, the uniformity of 
the inclofures, and the evident traces of the plough, 
are convincing proofs, that a great portion of it was 
originally in an open common field arable ftate, 
not excepting fome of the very belt meadow land 
on the fertile banks of the Avon. 

The difficulty of tilling and cropping land na- 
turally wet and heavy, and its aptitude to run 
quickly to grafs, has occafioned, from time to time, 
great quantities of it to be laid down to pafture, 
and the increafc of the rents of the land when fo 
applied, occafioned in a great degree by the excel- 
lence and increafing fame of the cheefe made in this 
diftrid, has contributed to keep it in that ftate, 
and daily to increafe its quantity. 

The cheefe of this diftridt wa^ for years fold in 
the London markets by the name of Gloucefter 
cheefe, but is now well known by the name of 
North-Wiltfhire cheefe." * 

It was at firft doubtlefs an imitation, and per- 
haps an humble one, of that made in the vale of 
Gloucefter, but is now, in the opinion of many, 
at lead equal, if not fuperior, to that of the favourite 
diftridt of Gloucefterfhire, the hundred of Berkley. 

Mr. 



Mr. Marfhaff, who has fo fully examined, and 

fo ably deferibed, the prefent (late of the dairy in 
both dill rids, leans fhongly co char opinion. 

* Although this ditfricl varies as much, apparently, 
jn foil and fituacion as alnjojl any two counties cd(i 
do, it is amazing how ftrodg^the predikdion is to 
the dairy, and particularly to the making of cheefe 
in every part of it ; and Hill more fo, that the chcel'e 
produced on foils and fituations totally diflimilar, 
fhould frequently be found, when under ikilful 
management, to be equally good- A ltrong proof, 
that although foil and fituation may, in fomc mca- 
fure, contribute to the produdtion of that neceflary 
article, yet art contributes more, or, perhaps, in 
other words, the dairy-women of this diftricl, who 
happen to be fituated in foils and iituations natu- 
rally unfavourable to the making of cheefe, h$ve 
by attention ar.d obfervation, found out the caufes 
and the remedies for the faults peculiar to cheefe 
made from their own dairies; and nothing has con- 
tributed more to .excite that attention and obferva- 
tion, than the rivalfliip neceflarily produced in a 
diftrift, anxious, at firft, to rival their neighbours 
in the vale of Gloucefler, and then to keep up the 
fuperioriry in goodnefs, and*of courfe in price, 
which North-Wiltfhire cheefe had, by degrees, 
acquired. 

But although the dairy has, from time to time, 
made great in-roads on the arable lands of this 

diftridf. 
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diftrift, that has likewife, in its turn, loft ground, 
and particularly on the mo ft fertile lands, by the* 
rage for grazing. 

The rich and the lazy find this a picafant re*- 
^urce; and the dairy ^ though much more prolit- 
ablc, is obliged to give way to it. 

Even thofe who are profefiedly dairy larmers 
can feldom refill: a propenfity to apply a little of 
their belt land to the purpofe of grazing their own 
dVy cows, and of fatting a few (beep in winter, or 
taking in flock fheep to winter for the down farmers. 

It may, therefore, be fairly aflerted, that notwith- 
llanding the ftrong natural predilection of this 
country to the dairy, and the peculiar excellence of 
the dairy-woman in the making of chccfe, at Ieaft 
one-fourth of the grafs land in this diftriCt is ap- 
plied to grazing. 

The impropriety of this innovation, in many 
parts of this diftridt," will be afterwards noticed. 

The dairy farms in North-Wiltfhirc have, in 
fome cafes, afmall quantity of ayablc land annexed 
to them, in others not. 

The propriety of this, "appendage will alfo be 
afterwards enquired into. * 


1IVE STOCK. 

As the dairy cows of this diftridt form fo great 
a part of its depending flock, it is an eflential ob- 
ject 
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jtft of enquiry, which is the mod: proper kind of 
cows, for the particular purpofe for which they are 
principally kept in 'this diftrid; viz. the making 
6f*cheefe. 

Cow fiock . — It does not appear, at this time, whafe 
was the original kind of coV kept in this dill rid; 
probably, the old Gloucefterfhire cow — a fort now 
almoft extind, or, perhaps, as is now the cafe in 
Somerfctlhire, a mixture of all kinds. But the 
univerfal rage, for upwards of twenty years pall, 
has been for the long-horned, or, as they are called, 
the “North-country” cows ; and at this time, per- 
haps, nine-tenths of the dairies in this diftrid are 
entirely of that kind. The reafons given for the 
general introdudion of this fort arc, the nearnefs of 
their lituation to the North-country breeders, where 
they can get any quantity they want at any time, 
^cheaper than they can rear them in a country where 
land is in general too good, and rented too dear for 
that purpolc; and, efpecially, as in confequence of 
the great demand for the Bath and London mar- 
kets, calves will pay better to be fold for veal, than- 
to.be kept for fibek; bur,„ perhaps, the real reafon 
is, that " pride of ftock,” which, operating like 
the pride of Iheep and horfes in South-Wiltlhire, 
has gradually ' led the farmers to an emulation in 
beauty and Jize, more than in ufefulnejs and profit ; 
and which pride, the breeders have not been want- 
ing in uling every artifice to create and proinote. 

Two 
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Two oftenfible reaforis are given by the dairy 
farmers, for continuing this kind of flock, viz. 
that they can make more cheefe from each cow* 
and that thefe cows will yield more, when thrown 
^jff to be fatted, than any other fort. 

The quantity of cheefe produced from each cow 
in this diftrid, is certainly, as Mr. Marfhall juftly 
obferves, amazingly greater than is common in any 
other cheefe-jnaking dilfri&i l'ometimes as high 
a»4-fCwt. or near 5 cwt. per cow; feldom lower 
than 3 cwt. ; perhaps 3 cwt. is a good average in 
a good cheefe-making year, on every cow that 
calves in proper time. But the fecond reafon, viz. 
that this kind of cows produce more than any other 
kind, when fold for fatting, is an anfwer to the firft, 
for this Ample caufe, becaufe they are bigger. 

If, therefore, it can be proved, as the oppofers 
of this breed fay it eafily can, that four cows of a 
fmall fize will, with the fame food, produce as much, 
or more cheefe, than three of the large long-horn- 
ed kind, it will be eafy to prove, that the fmaller 
kind will be the moll eligible flock ; firft, becaufe, 
irf cafe of the death of an .animal, tHe lofs is not fo 
ferious, and, principally, bccaufe the weight of a 
large animal is an effential injury to land of which 
the great fault is, its being already too bold and wet. 
Befides, it is allowed, even by the advocates for this 
kind of cow, that they do not come to perfection, 
until they are, at leaft, two years older than cows 

of 
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©f a fmaller kind ; and that, whatever may be the 
comparative merits of the female, the oxen are cer- 
tainly not only the uglied, but the worft and lead 
faleable of all kinds bred in this kingdom. 

Thefeare, undoubtedly, two objeftions againft^ 
dairy-man breeding his own dock out of the long- 
horned kind of cows 5 and yet no intelligent man 
will deny the ufe, and indeed the neceffity, of breed- 
ing his own dock, whcr&it can be poijibly effected j 
as no cows ever fettle fo well in a dairy, as thofe ac- 
tually bred on it. 

Many attempts have been made lately, to fup- 
plant the long-horned cows, by introducing the 
Devondiire kind into this did rid. The compara- 
tive merits of the two fpecies are very warmly con- 
teded : the Devonlhire cow, undoubtedly, gets ripe 
at an earlier age than the long-horned cow, and, 
being a fmaller animal, is lefs liable to tread and 
poach out the wet lands; and’ being difpofed to get 
fat at an early age, and when fat of a greater com- 
parative value to the butcher than almod any other 
kind, is much better calculated than the long- 
horned 4ow, fof thofe who breed for the purpofe of 
fattirig. 

How far thefe properties, particularly that re- 
markable difpofition to get fat at an early age, 
may anfvver the general purpofe of a dairy, where 
milk alone is required, remains to be proved. 


It 
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It is poffible, that each of the two kinds of 
cows may be molt proper, for the particular pur- 
pofes for which they are kept But the fupporte/s 
of the Devonfhire cows fay, that they are equally 
jjjood milkers with the long-horned fpecies; and 
yet, that they are fo much fmaller, and eat fo much 
lefs food, that three* of thefe may be kept on the 
fame land as will keep two long-horned cows. If 
this can be proved, the queftion is decided at once. 
. There feems to be an incrcafing opinion of the 
merits of the Devonfhire kind, and, perhaps, if 
half fo much care and attention had been paid to 
the breed of the Devonlliire cows, as has been be- 
llowed on the long-horned kind, it is probable that 
the former might have been Hill more improved, 
and that the comparifon might have been much 
more in their favour. 

Whatever may be the real comparative merits 
of the two kinds of cows for the dairy, there is 
not a doubt but the Devonihire kind arc the moft 
proper for fatting; and as to the oxen bred from 
the two kinds, it would be injustice to the Devon- 
ihire oxen, even to makeaepmparifon between them. 

Szvine . — Pigs are looked upon to be a neceffary 
appendage to every dairy farm ; a great number 
are bred with the whey and offal of the dairy, and 
many fatted ; barley-meal, mixed with the whey, 
is the general fatting food $ peafe are not fo much 
ufed as formerly. 


The 
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The kind of pig is generally a mixture of the 
Iong-^ared white, with the black African, or negro 
pig; which crofs has been found to be a very great 
improvement. 

Stick fatted for fate . — There are great number^, 
both of cattle and Iheep, fatted in this diftridh The 
cattle confifts chiefly of long-horned cows, turned 
off from the dairies, and of oxen brought from dif- 
ferent -counties, particularly from, Devonlhire. 
They are ufually bought in very early in the fpring, 
lb as, if poflible, to be finifhed with grals ; but the 
largeft and lateft are taken into the flails, and fi- 
nilhed with dry meat, chiefly hay. 

Com is but little in ufe for fatting cattle in this 
diftridi; of late, potatoes have been introduced for 
winter fatting, drefled with fleam, and mixed with 
cut hay or ftraw, as is mentioned in the del'cription 
of th<4 fouth-eaft diftridt, and found to anfwer. 
Bath takes off many of the fat cattle of this dif- 
tridt ; many are fold at Salifbury market for the 
confumption of Hants and the adjoining counties, 
but the greateft part go to Smithfieldi 

The Iheep fatted in this diftridl, are ufually 
bought in at the Michaelmas fairs ; the principal 
objedfc is, to fat them, during the winter, on land 
that will not* bear the treading of heavy cattle ? 
fometimes ewes with lamb are bought, with the 
objeS. of fatting both ewe and lamb in the fucceedU 
ing fummer. 


Both 
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Both cattle and fheep are not only fatted by pro-* 
feflcd graziers, but frequently by the dairymen, 
and fometimes to the injury of the dairy, particu- 
larly when fheep, by being kept on too late in the, 
tyring, injure the hay crop, or prevent the cows 
from being turned early to grais. 

Sheep . — Many fheep are bred in this diftridt, part 
on a folding fyftem, and part purpofely for fatting* 
The number. of fheep folded in this diftridl has 
certainly decrcafed, and perhaps a ftill greater de- 
creafe will and ought to take place on land which 
can be better appropriated than under that fyftem. 

The decr'nfc of the number of fheep bred in 
many parts c ' r he kingdom, and the vaft increafe 
in the confumption of mutton, feems a paradox to 
oe accounted for in no other way, than by fup- 
poling the animal to be killed at an earlier age, 
and this certainly is the fadt. Sheep were formerly 
not thought eatable till four, five, or even fix years 
old ; at this time, three-fourths of the mutton is 
killed at two years old. The old forts of fheep did 
not come early enough to perfedfion to do this, and 
new forts were neceflary ; this laid the foundation of 
that fpirit of fheep-breeding, which has been carried 
to a pitch, particularly in Leicefterfhire, almoft be- 
yond credibility : and this fpirit (though fometimes 
wrong applied, and particularly in the SoUth-eaft 
part of this diftridt) has enabled the kingdom to 
find a fupply for the increafing demand of mutton. 

VOL. VII. o It 
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It has been faid already, in the defcription of 
the South-eaft diftriCt, that two kinds of fheep are 
neceffary for the two diltinct purpofes of folding 
r and fatting, 'viz. a kind to walk, and a kind to ftand 
ftillj the latter, which is the kind adapted to cone 
early to perfection, are particularly ' proper for this 
country, where, in fome parts, the land is adapted 
to a convertible fyftem of corn and grafs j and in 
others, there is a proper mixture of arable and pas- 
ture land. And this practice of breeding fheep, 
purpofely for fatting at an early age, feems to gain 
ground, particularly fince the Leicefterfhire fheep, 
which are peculiarly adapted to that purpofe, have 
been introduced. 


[Here follow fome reflexions of tlx ingenious author , tending to 
inforce his opinion lafl exprejfed , but which mtifl be omitted for the fake 
of brevity. For the fame reafon mull be omitted other valuable re- 
flexions in this diftriX, under the different heads of Tillage , Ma- 
nures, Implements, and Seafons ; the latter, as being confiderably dif- 
ferent in the two diftriXs ; but all of vvhich arc well worth perufal 
by the inquifitive and intelligent farmer.] 


WASTE LANDS. 

Although the greateft part of this diftriCt ap- 
pears to be inelofed, and it contains no very extenfive 
entire traCts of wafte land, yet there are numerous 
fmall commons in almoft every part of it, in a very 
negleCted, unimproved ftate: and there are many 

parifhes. 
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parilhes, in which there are ftill common-fields ; 
and thofe in a very bad ftate of hulbandry. 

The greater part of the oammon-fields lie on 
the ftone-brafh land, on the North-weft fide of the 
dounty ; and others in tjje deep, ftrong land, from 
Caine by Broadtown, towards Highworth ; but the 
commons !ie chiefly in a North-caft line from Weft- 
biirv to Cricklade, through the centre of thcricheft 
land in the diftridl. • 

• There are numerous inftances, in which the com- 
mon-field arable land lets for lefs than half the 
price of the inclofed arable adjoining; and the 
commons arc veryfeldom reckoned worth any thing, 
in valuing any eftate that has a right on them. 

Although great part of this diftridt appears to 
have been, at no very remote period, in a common- 
able ftate; and although the improvement on the 
lands, heretofore inclofed, has been fo very great, 
the progrefs of inclofare therein has been very flow 
during the laft fifty years. The reafon foems to 
have been, the very great difficujty and expence of 
making new roads in a country naturally wet and 
deep, and where the old, publick roads were, till 
within the laft few years, almoft impafiable. But 
this reafon having now nearly ceafed, by the intro- 
dudlion of feveral new turnpike-roads through the 
diftrid, and by the fpirit which now fo generally 
prevails of making good the approaches to them 
from the interior villages, it is to be hoped, that 

02 lo 
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io great an improvement as that of inclofing andf 
cultivating the commonable lands, will no longer 
be negledled. 

The tradts of commons which are mentioned to 
lie in a line from Weftbury towards Cricklade, are 
detached and difperfed in 'numerous pieces, and 
belong to a variety of parilhes, but the whole con- 
tent of them is fuppofed to exceed three thoufand 
acres. And though the (greater part, of them at 
prefent turn to very little account, not only from 
the wet, rotten ftate in which they lie every winter, 
but from the unprofitable kind of flock that are 
ufually kept on them, they want only inclofing 
and draining, to make them as good pafture land 
as many of the furrounding inclofures. 

The improvement by inclofing them might, in 
many inflances, be taken at from fifteen to twenty 
Ihillings per acre; and, indeed, inclofures of com- 
mons of this defeription frequently improve, not 
only the commons themfelves, but al fo the adjoin- 
ing inclofures , by preventing the occupiers from con- 
tinually mowing the latter , and carrying off the hay. 

There are a few heaths in. this diftridl, (and but 
a few) which might be improved by ploughing. 
There being but few inflances where there are al- 
terative manures, fuch as lime, chalk, marie, &c. 
which are properly adapted to them, to be got very 
near; the greater part of them, particularly thole 
about Bradon Foreft, would, in general, pay better 
for planting. Very 
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Very great improvements might be made, by 
inclofing the common-fields in this diftridfc; and 
particularly thofe which are in need of draining, 
fuch as thofe in the deep, cold vein of land about 
Broadtown, Elcombe, &c. many of which would 
be much more valuqbfe, if turned into pafture land, 
than in their prefent arable ftate. Even the coiru 
mon-fields in that part of this diftridt, which is 
apparently the drieft, viz .• the North- w r eft part, are 
fo much in need of draining, that few of them are 
fafe for fheep in a wet autumn. This can only be 
remedied by inclofure; and no greater proof can 
be adduced of the neceflity of it. 

In fadfr, the open lands of this diftridt, fmall as 
they appear to be, when compared with the land 
already inclofed, yet, being capable of fuch vaft 
amendment by dividing and draining, hold out a 
fource of future improvement to the landholders 
in this diftridl, of many thoufands a year; for the 
negledfc of which, there feems, at prefent, very few 
reafons. Thofe few will be afterwards Hated, and 
attempted to be obviated. 

With refpedt to the depreafe of population, al- 
ready felt in confequence qf former inclofures, or to 
be apprehended from future ones, it has been al- 
ready obferved, in our remarks r.efpedting the 
South-eaft diftridt of the county, that the extinc- 
tion of lifehold tenures, which has been gradually 
taking place for the laft century, tends, undoubt- 

edly, 
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edly, to decreafe the number of farmers ; and that 
though this event may be fometimes battened by 
inclofures, yet that it may, and frequently does, 
tike place without them. But in this part of the 
county, where land is in general fo valuable, the 
effeQ: of confolidating fmall farms will not be fo 
vifible as in South-Wiltfhire. The vaft improve- 
ments made on the lands in confequcnce of inclo- 
furc, particularly by draining, and by the laying 
down to pa (lure fuch land as was too wet for arable, 
has increafcd the rental of the country fo much, 
that there will, probably, be always land fufficient 
for the occupation of the inhabitants of it. 

It has been already ftated, that there are a great 
number of fmall freeholders in this part of the 
county; and as thefe divifions of property have 
generally happened in the inclofed parts, it has 
tended to retain thofe inhabitants, who would have 
been otherwife driven out by the extinction of life- 
hold tenures. 

In many parts of the diftridt that arc dill in a 
common-field ftate, the landholders would be mych 
greater gainers by an inclofure, than it is poifible 
they can in many parts of the South-eafl difiridf of 
the county ; as there are fo many parts of the land 
that, when inclofed, may be applied to the pur- 
pofes of a fmall farm, without the neceffity of keep- 
ing a flock of flieep to manure it; viz, by keeping 
that part which will be neceflary to remain in 

arable. 
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arable, on a turnip fyftem, either for feeding cattle 
or fheep, or for wintering lheep for the down far- 
mers; by laying down the wefparts to grafs, either 
for the dairy or for feeding; and by applying the 
fand lands on a garden fyftem, to railing efculent 
vegetables. While on the thinner and poorer parts 
of the North-weft part of the county, which muft 
neccflarily continue in an arable ftate, the improve- 
ment to be obtained from ^nclofures muft be de- 
rived from putting the occupation into fewer hands, 
and making farms of fuch a fize as can be managed 
to the greateft advantage of the tenant, the land- 
lord, and the community. 

With refpeeft to the decreafe of lalourers in this 
part of the county, there is very little to be appre- 
hended from inclofures. So little manual labour 
is done to the uninclofed land, in its prefent ftate, 
that every alteration that has improvement for its 
object, muft increafe manual labour, and of courfe, 
the number of labourers. 

The fencing and draining the land, and making 
and keeping good roads, in a country naturally fo 
deep and wet, will be a perpetual fource of employ 
for labourers. 

Thefe are the improvements, which have already 
fo wonderfully increafed the value of land in this 
diftrid; and as fo much remains to be done, there 
will probably be, in future, more complaint for 
want of labourers, than for want of work to employ 

them 
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them in, efpecially in the neighbourhood of the 
manufacturing towns. 


draining, 

« * 

The ufe of covered drains'has been long known 
in many parts of this diftriCl. 

They have been ma<Je in different modes with 
turf, with wood, with ftone, but chiefly with tbe 
latter, on account of the facility of getting it, 
there being but few parts without ftone of fome 
kind or other, within a moderate diftance. 

Stone drains . — The ftone of the corn grate rock, 
■which compofes the under ftratum of fo large a 
portion of this diftriCt, is of a peculiarly favourable 
flat lhape for under-drainsj and no land requires 
it more than the vein of cold clay, which fo fre- 
quently accompanies this rock. Much of this kind 
of land has been fo’ drained, and much remains yet 
to be done. The drains of this ftone have been, 
in general, made about ten or twelve inches wide, 
with perpendicular fides. In fome cafes, the ftones 
are fo placed, as to leavb-a water-courfe at bottom, 
by fetting two flat fton'es triangularly to meet at 
the points ; in others, and perhaps a better way, 
by covering the bottom with a flat ftone, and then 
putting three other flat ftones upright, leaving the 
water to find its 6wn way between them; in both 

cafes. 
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cafes, filling up,the refidue of the drain to the top, 
or near the top, with loofe fiones ; bur the fault, in 
the greater part of the under-drains that have been 
made, has been, that they have not been made deep* 
enough to anfwer the purpole of draining the 
ground effectually ; the objedt of them having been 
oftener di reded to dram the water from the furface, 
(where perhaps it does in fad but little injury) in- 
dead of draiqing off the ]and fprings, which are 
in/ or run upon, the under-ftratum, and which are 
poifon to vegetation. 

In fome few parts of this diftrift, where fiones 
are fcarce, and thofc not of a fhape well-adapted 
to the purpofe, particularly about Steeple-Afhton, 
much ingenuity is fliewn in the different methods 
of draining which have been introduced. 

Turf drains . — In fome inftances,they have drained 
land to the depth of three or four feet, by firft dig- 
ging a fpit of earth our, and then boring out the 
ground with a three-inch borer, lb as to form a pipe 
of the depth required, and only three inches wide. 

If the foil be loofe, they have drawn in fmall 
bullies dr boughs, fo as to keep it from running to- 
gether; but if ftrong and ‘tough, and where the 
pipe is not required to be fo deep, they have left 
the pipe open, turning down the firft fpit upon the 
ihoulders of the pipe, with the grafs fide’ underneath. 

In other cafes; where only fmall round fiones 
fould be got, and thofe not plentifully, they made 

the 
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the drain taper, from nine inches at top, to nothing 
at the bottom, and perhaps three feet deep, and 
filled them up, by dropping firft the fmalleft ftones, 
■ and then the large ones, to near the top, and then 
finiftiing it by placing a thin turf on the ftones. 

Gravel drams . — Where gravel is more plentiful 
than ftones, fcreened or wafhed gravel has been 
found to anfwer the purpofe very well. 

In all cafes, the genepl opinion feems to be, that 
thofe drains have lafted longcft which have the 
Jeaft, or rather the narrowcft, water-w ay left at bot- 
tom; as, in that cafe, the force of the water has 
been fufficient to clear away any little obftacles that 
might chance to get in. 


BENEFICIAL PRACTICES. 

Dairy fyjlem . — The fyfiem of making cheefe, as 
managed in North- Wiltfhire, would certainly be of 
the greateft fervice in many parts of the kingdom, 
if it could be introduced into them; and the pro- 
duction of good cheefe, in this diftriCt, from land 
totally dilfimilar, as Hated in the preceding obferva- 
tions, (hews that the gbodnefs of this article does 
not depend fo much on foils or fituations, as is ge- 
nerally imagined. Indeed it is well known, that 
the fame of this diftrift tor good «ehccfe is not very 
ancient. The circumftance of its being fold tor 

Uloucefter 
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Glouceftcr cheefc till within thefe few years, (hews 
that Gloucefterfiiire had the name firft ; though the 
quantity now made in that couhty is far lefs than 
what is made in this diftrid, according to the re- 
port of Mr. Marfhall, who /pent much time in both 
diftrids, for the purpofe of examining into this 
particular branch of rural oeconomy. 

Indeed, many of the belt dairy farms in the dif- 
trift appear, as has been already ftated, to have been 
in an uninclofed ftate of arable, at no very remote 
period of antiquity ; and many of the farm-houfes 
and buildings appear to be of modern eredion. 

The convenient fituation of the houfes and build- 
ings of a great part of the dairy farms of this dif- 
trid:, fhews that many exchanges in property mull 
have taken place before this defirable circumftancc 
could have been obtained. — An objed well worth 
imitation, in all countries where it can poflibly be 
adopted ; and, perhaps, there is no Jingle local cir- 
cumftance, that contributes fo much to the excel- 
lence of the dairy fyftem of this diftrid, as the 
general convenient fituation of the'lands round the 
houfes, as a common centre; fo that t,he dairy-men 
are able to drive all their cbws home to milking, 
and thereby to put all their milk together of an 
equal temperature; ahd by beginning . their work 
much earlier in the morning, they can make cheefe 
twice a-day during the whole feafon, 


This 
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This is ifnpoflible to be done, where Tenants 
mult be fept to milk cows in detached and diftant 
mclofures; as is tdo frequently the cafe in many 
dairy countries, and particularly in the county of 
Somerfet. 

Good butter is made inf every part of the king- 
dom, becaufe the procefs is Ample, and known 
every where; and if the fame methods were prac- 
tifed in making chcefp in other countries, as arc 
ufed in this, there feems no good reafon why chcefe 
of equal goodnefs might not be made in many 
other countries. 

As Mr. Marlhall has fo fully detailed the me- 
thods ufed by the North.Wiltftiire dairy-women, 
jt is unneceflary to repeat them here. 

But it may be proper to add one general remark 
on making cheefe; viz. that there are few countries, 
which are famous for bad cbeefe, where the reafon 
may not be traced much oftener to a fundamental 
fault in the procefs of making, and particularly in 
that eflentiai article the rennet, than to any par- 
ticular local fault of the foil or fituation, or even to 
want of care and attention in the dairy-women. 

Draining of land . — Another practice, in this dif- 
trift, is the attention that -has, of late years, been 
paid to the draining of land. * 

The great object of manure is to warm and excite 
a fermentation in the land ; but the land muft firft 
l?ie ip a rtatc to receive it, or it is ufelefs to put it on. 

Manure 
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Mafiure may almoft as well be thrown into the 
water itfelf, as put upon land fo foaked and poi- 
foned with water, as to be incapable of being 
warmed by the manure. • 

This improvement, which nVy be called the 
balis of all other, improvements, in a wet cold coun- 
try, can never be too much recommended, and is 
well worthy of imitation in many other counties; 
in which, though quite as neceffary as in this dik 
tri$, no kind of attention is paid to it. 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 

Breed of Cows . — The management of the dairy 
part of this diftrift has been a fource of fo much 
profit, as well as credit, to the county, that it cer- 
tainly mull, in its principle, be right; and while 
there is fo much to admire, it would be invidious 
to cavil at trifles. Whether the dairy-men are 
wrong or right in their choice of the kind of cows, 
will, probably, be hereafter determined. If they 
could buy another kind of cows, immediately fit for 
the pail , as eafily as they can the long-homed ones, 
it is probable that kind might not be* fo univerfal; 
but, it is clear, that they think they get nothing ■ by 
breeding their own l^ock, and perhaps they may 
think right. • 

The cows they buy are bred in a country whofe 
checfe does not Hand fo high in repute as that of 

North- 
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North-Wilts, and of courfe may be bred cheaper 
than they could breed them at home; but if this 
argument be well founded, are the North-Wiltlhire 
dairv-mcn ‘right in fatting calves? Does not the 
fatting of cal ves^con fume as much milk as Ihe. 
weaning of calves? And .VouIJ not the additional 
checfe they could make, if their cows dropt in 
March or April, inftead of January or February, 
pay as much or more than fat calves; without 
reckoning the injury done to the conftitution of jfhe 
cows, by calving repeatedly in the winter. Un- 
doubtedly, nothing has contributed fo much to 
keep up the high price of chcefe and butter, as the 
amazing iticrcafe, of late years, in the quantity of 
winter veal fold, not only in the London market, 
but in almofl: all the towns in the kingdom. 

North-Wilt{hire mull fend its veal to the London 
market, on the fame terms as other counties within 
the fame diftancc can do; while that veal is made 
at the lofs of checfe, which would yield 20 01*30 per 
cent, more than the average price of chcefe made 
in thofe counties. This is the reafon given, why 
North-' Wiltihirc dairy- men wean fo few calves, and 
why they mak*e fo littld butter for fale. The fame 
reafon feems to apply lagainft their fatting calves. 

But this is meant as a hint for confideration, 
rather than in object of ccnfure. 

Arable management . — As to the management of ara- 
ble land, North-Wiltfhire, certainly, does not fhine. 

It 
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It is a happy thing for the land-owners of the 
diftrid, that the predile&ion of the occupiers is lb 
ftrong for pa (lure land. Land.fo cold and fo wet 
in its nature, as a great part of the vale’land of .this • 
r diftridl, can never be permanently improved while 
under the plough. The 'Hare mention of a known fair, 
that the comparative vatae of land of equal native good- 
nefs, in a pajlure or an arable fate, is uf tally as two to 
one, is a J'nficieut proof of this. The lands that are 
cold and wet (hould be laid down to grafs, and 
drained ; and this would incrcafe the quantity of 
manure for the warm and dry lands, which would 
be very profitably kept in tillage. 

This particularly applies to all the deep, cold 
foils, between Chippenham and Wootten-Baflet. 

As to the (lone-bralh land, in the North-weft 
part of the diftrid, it has been already obferved, 
that the general fyftem of hufbandry, and particu- 
larly the almoft entire dependance on the flieep- 
fold for manure, is not ftridly reconcileable to rca- 
fon, in many parts of this diftrid. All the light 
and dry parts, which require treading to make them 
clofer, are undoubtedly proper for fheep-folding; 
but many of the wet cold pafts are not at all calcu- 
lated for that fyftem. Thoft of the latter deferip- 
tion are by no means fit or fafe for (heep without 
draining; and as that is feldom pradidableto any 
extent, in an arable (late, many of them fhould be 
laid down as pafture. Thofe pafts which are al- 
ready 
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ready laid down, are remarkably fweet-feeding 
ground, and in that ftate of hufbandry the coun- 
try would Hill be calculated for feeding fheep, but 
not on a folding fyftem. The long-wooled fheep, 
either the Cotfwoid or theLeicefterfhire, are pecu- 
liarly proper for fuch kind of land, where a part 
might be always in pifture, and the arable land 
kept in that kind of hufbandry that would produce 
green winter crops. 

In thofe parrs of the country where the land is 
light and dry, the fheep-fold fyftem might ftill be 
ufed. The large farmers would be much better 
able to fupport a flock than they now are, by lay- 
ing down the wet parts of their land to pafture, and 
fowing fainfoin on the dry and poor parts j and the. 
fmall farmers, whofe arable land required folding, 
would find their account much more in taking in 
fheep from the down farms to eat their green win- 
ter food, than by keeping fmall flocks of theif own. 

It has been already remarked, that notwithftand- 
ing the dairy fyftem is fo well underftood, and is fo 
very profitable in this diftriift, there is, neverthelefs, 
a ftrong propenfity, in many parts of it, to- grazing 
cattle. It is undoubtedly for the intereft of the 
community, that cattle fhould be grazed fomc- 
where; but it alfo is their intereft, and ftill more 
fo the interfcft of every individual, to apply his land 
to the purpofes for which nature defigned it. Na- 
ture never defighed many parts of this diftridt, and 
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particularly thfc cold wet parts, where oak titnber is 
the natural weed of the country, for grazing. On 
thofe foils the Jammer is too Ihoft for that purpofe, 
and they never can be applied to lb great advan- 
tage, as that of keeping dairy cows. 


PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 

• • 

The prices of provifions in Wilrihire, and par- 
ticularly in the South-eaft part of the county, when 
compared with the other Weftem counties, may be 
faid to be high* 

As the South-eaft, or down part, of the county 
produces very few articles of human food, except 
wheat, that is the only article which can be faid to 
be cheap in .that part; and io great an influence 
have the Bath and London markets on the price of 
other provifions, which are railed in the North and 
Weft parts of the county, that, butcher’s meat, but- 
ter, and cheefe, particularly the two former, are 
ufually at leaft ten per cent, dearer on an average 
at Sarum, than at Wells, pr Sheptcfn-Mallet, in 
Somerfetlhire, and lometimes even twenty per cent, 
higher than at Exeter }, and as thefe caufes are likely 
to be permanent, the effedts may be expedted to be 
lo likewife. 

The certain demand for, and cdnfequently the 
high price of, the produce of this county, is iiin- 

vot. vin p doubtedly, 
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djoubtedly, as has been faid before, an advantage to 
to the landholders of it $ but it is in another fenfe 
a disadvantage to them, (viz.) in the article of la- 
bourers ; although the wages of the labourers have 
increafed confiderably within thefe few years, yet it 
is now barely fufficient for their fubfiftence, and a 
few days illnefs brings them to the parifti. 

The parifh rates are of courfe very high, and 
daily inereafing ; and i'.f the fyftem , newly adopted 
in the clothing manufactories, of fpinning • the 
wool in the towns by machines, which ufed to be 
done by women and children in the villages, be- 
comes univerfal, the price of labour mu ft ftill be 
very confiderably increafed. 

Another great caufe of the diftrefs of the poor, 
in many parts of this county, and particularly on 
the downs, is the fcarcity of fuel. 

Coals are already advanced very confiderably ; 
and let the price of carriage be ever fo much re- 
duced by good roads, or even by canals, coals muft 
ftill be dear in many parts of the county. 

Wood is the natural, and ftiould be the depend- 
ing, fuel of k great paft of Wiltlhire. 

How neceffary, therefore, is it for thole who 
4iave woods to preferve thejn, and of thofe who 
have not,' to plant fome? But as this muft necefi- 
farily be a work of time, it may be ufeful to hint, 
that ibr a quicker remedy of this alarming incon- 
venience, a few acres of furze might be preferved 

from 
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from the plough, in thofe parifhes where it already 
grows, and fown in thofe where there is none.* 

This might be fold for fuel,* to thofij w’ho could 
afford to buy, and given, infteat^of parifh relief, to 
thofe who could not. .Thofe who have hearts to 
feel for the diffrefies pf the poor would, by this 
expedient, gratify their humanity; and thofe (if 
there are any fuch) who feel only for the preferva* 
tion of the hedges, would firtd this a more effectual 
way to prevent wood-ftcaling, than a whip or a 
prifon. 

It is a melancholy fadf, that without any particu*. 
Jar habits of opprcflion on the part of the farmers, 
or diffolutcnefs on the part of the poor, the labour- 
ers of many parts of this county, and particularly 
of South- Wiltlhire, may be truly faid to be at this 
time in a wretched fituation. 

The dearnefs of provifion, the fcarcity of fuel, 
and above all, the failure of fpinning work for the 
women and children, have put it almoft out of the 
power of the village poor to live by their induftry; 
and have, unfortunately, broken that independant 


* Furze is a very tender plant when young, and therefore fhould 
not be fown till late in April, or early in May. 

It may be lown either alone, or with a crop of barley, white oats, 
or buck-wheat 5 and if it be preferved from cattle, will be fit to cut 
in three or four years. • 

It likes a dry fituation, and if there be a depth of foil, it does not 
figaify how poor it is* 

p a fpirit, 
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fpirit, which, in a very peculiar degree, formerly 
kept a Wiltfhire labourer from the parilh books. 

The farmers complain, and with reafon, that the 
labourers do lefs^work than formerly; when,, in 
fad, the labourers are ndt .able to work as they did 
at a time when they lived better. 

There is no neceflity of heightening this melan- 
choly picture, every landholder of the county knows 
it too well; and the resident magiftrates, in parti- 
cular, have it daily in their view; and, to their cre- 
dit be it fpoken, the landholders are ufing every 
exertion, by premiums, bounties, and other indul- 
gences, to introduce new kinds of employ for the 
poor, to fupply the lofs of fpinning wool for the 
cloth manufacturers, or to induce the manufac- 
turers Hill to bring them wool, by giving boun- 
ties equal to what they can fave by fpinning it at 
home by machines. 


MANUFACTURES. 

The extent of commerce, or rather of manufac- 
tures, in the county of Wilts, is very great indeed ; 
but the woollen manufactory *is, by far, the molt 
general. 

Salifbury manufactures great quantities of flan- 
nels, and fancy woollens, and has a considerable 
manufactory of cutlery and Iteel goods. Wilton* 

a large 
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a large manufactory of carpets^and fancy woollens. 
Devizes, a confiderable manufactory chiefly of fancy 
woollens. Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminfter, 
Weftbury,*and all the adjacent towns and villages,* 
from Chippenham to Beytelbury inclufive, carry 
on moll extenlive manufactories of woollen goods, 
a great part of which is fuperfine broad-cloths, 
kerfeymeres, and fancy cloths. 

At Mere, and its neighbourhood, there is a ma- 
nufactory of linen, chiefly dowlas and bed-ticks. 

At Aldbourn, a manufactory of cotton goods, 
chiefly fultians and thickfets. 

At Swindon, and its neighbourhood, a conlider- 
ble manufactory of gloves. 

Indeed, there is fcarcely a town in the county, 
that has not a manufacture of fomc kind or other. 

The vaft population of the county of Wilts, oc- 
cafioned by their various and extenlive manufac- 
tures, and the daily increafe of population of Bath 
and Briftol, occalion a never-failing demand for all 
the productions of the land of this county. 

The wheat, and in particular the barley, the 
cheefe, and butter, and efrery other neceflary of 
human food, are fure to find* a market, 

Thefe are undoubtedly advantages, and very 
great ones, to the landholders of this county in 
general ; but, perhaps, more to the landholders at a 
few miles diltance from the feat of manufactures, 
than to thofe immediately pn the fpot. 


It 
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It feems to be allowed, even by the manufac- 
turers rhcmfeJves, that although the nation derives 
an ineftimajple advantage from manufacture, in a 
general and comm^cial point of view, and though 
the landholders throughoilt.the kingdom have been 
able to advance the rents of.their lands very con- 
fiderably, in confequence of an increafed confump- 
tion of its produce, yet the manufactures are not 
always bleflings to the landed intereft'of the county 
where they are immediately fituated. 

The advantage arifing to the landed intereft in 
the immediate neighbourhood of large manufac- 
tories, is an increafed demand, and, of courfe, an 
increafed price for the produce of the land. But 
this extends only to a few articles of daily indifpen- 
fable confumption, fuch as milk, butter, poultry, 
hay, ftraw, &c. In the heavy neceflaries of life, 
fuch as wheat, barley, oats, cheefe, butcher’s meat, 
&c. the advantages are fhared by the landholders 
at a diftance. 

The difadvantage to the landholders on the fpot, 
is an increafed population, and that of the moft 
undefirable kind, viz. "‘labouring poor;” who, in 
times of a quick trade, raife the price of labour 
almoft beyond the reach of a farmer, and when 
trade in general, or that Angle branch to which 
they have been brought up, fails, fall a burden on 
the poor rates, greater than the land is well able to 
bear. In the woollep manufactories pf this diftrkS:, 

(his 
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this has long been the complaint of the landholders, 
and yet the manufacturers have hitherto' made them 
in fome degree a compenfation,by the employ that 
they have furnifhed in /pinning work? to the wo-, 
men and children of the labourer in agriculture. 

But unfortunately fori the landholders, even this 
compenfation feems likely foon to be at an end, by 
the general introduction of machines, to lupply the 
place of manual labour, whereby all thofe parts of 
the manufactory, that have hitherto been done in 
the country villages, will be done at the immediate 
relidence of the manufacturers. 

The confequence to the landholders will be, that 
the families of the labouring poor mult fall on the 
poor rates, or the price of labour mud be advanced, 
equal to the lofs of the former earnings of the poor. 

The confequer.ces to the manufacturers them- 
felves are not yet known. How far the general 
introduction of machines may affeCt this part of 
the kingdom, or the kingdom in general, by making 
thofe manufactories “ moveable” that have hitherto 
been “ fixtures,” time rnuft determine. 


OBSTACLES? TO IMPROVEMENT. 

There are two obftacles to improvements, in 
agriculture, neceflary to be particularly noticed 
here; viz. ift. The frequency of fmall water-mills, 

as 
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i as particularly injurious to water-meadows; and, 
2dly. The difficulties thrown in the way of fmall 
inclofures of commonable lands, by the expence of 
•an ad of parliament ; the firft applying more par- 
ticularly to the peculiar, hulbandry of Wiltfhire, * 
and the fecond being equally an •obftacle to im- 
provements in every other part of the kingdom, 
where there are lands ftill uninclofed. 

Water-mills, which .are very numerous in Wilt- 
lhire, and particularly in the South-eaft diftrid, 
are, in many inftances, exceedingly injurious to 
water-meadows. 

It was formerly thought neceflary, that every 
manor, whofc lituation permitted it, fhould have 
its own mill, for the conveniency of the tenants to 
grind their corn; and a great part of thefe mills 
remain at this day, although few people now grind 
their own corn, and although, by the improved 
mechanifm of mills, one can now do the work that 
three or four did formerly. 

Between Warminfterand Salifbury, a diftance of 
about twenty miles, there are nearly twenty water- 
mills; although one-tljird of the number (if well 
conftruded) would be jtiiore than fufficient to do all 
the work of the country. Many of thefe mills are 
very injurious to the water-meadows below them, 
and frequently prevent the making new ones. And 
the fagie inconvenience exifts on the rivers ih gene- 
ral thoughout the county, and particularly in the 
South-eaft diftrid, Tq 
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To remedy this, in all aits of parliament for in-* 
clofures, where there is a poffibility of making wa- 
ter-meadows, or of improving thoje already made, power 
fhould be given to the commifioners to take front 
the mills, at ftated times, all, br fucb part, of the 
water as fhould be abfdutely neceflary tor the wa- 
ter-meadows below ; and where fuch mills are really 
unneceflary, to direit them to be taken away. Such 
commiffioners being at the fame time impowered 
to fix an annual rent-charge, to be paid to the 
owners of fuch mills fo injured, by the owners of 
■the land fo benefited, as is done in the cafe of 
canals, fubjeit to the like appeal as is allowed in 
canal aits. 

In parts of the country which are already in- 
clofed, difputes frequently happen between owners 
of mills and owners of w ater-meadows, and which 
are almolt impoflible to be explained or underftood 
in a court of juftice. 

Perhaps a mode might be prafticable of em- 
powering juftices of the peace, at their quarter-fef- 
fions, to order a reference to men of judgment in 
the neighbourhood, and 50 make their award mat- 
ter of record to bind the parties. 

The other obftacje to improvements in agricul- 
culture, is the impediment thrown ih the way pf 
inclofures of commonable lands, particularly where 
the quantity of land is fmall, or the number of pro- 
prietors large, by the difficulty and expence of pro- 
curing ads of parliament for that purpofe. 
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* It has been already remarked, that there are a 
great number of common-fields ftill remaining in 
Wiltfhire, particularly in the South-eaft part of the 
County; and* that inrthe North-weft part, there are 
ftill many open cofnmon-paftures. Thefe are un- 
doubtedly obftacles to all improvements in agricul- 
ture, and ought to be divided without delay. 

There have been many common-fields lately in- 
clofedin the South-eaft part of the county; but in 
the North-weft part, inclofures have gone on very 
flowly for fome years part. One reafon has already 
been given for this, viz. the badnefs of the roads, 
and the difficulty and expence of making fuch new 
ones, as would be neccffary in cafe of an inclofure. 
This impediment will foon be removed in North- 
Wiltfliire ; and good roads will enable the owners 
of the adjoining commonable land to make the 
moft of it. And there is not a doubt, but that the 
greateft part of the commonable lands in the county 
would foon be divided, provided the legal difficulties 
which ftand in the way of inclofures could be re- 
moved. 

It is well known, that no commonable land, le it 
ever fo ftnall, can be inclofed or divided without aft 
of parliament, unlefs by the confent of all parties. 
That confent is always difficult to be got, and Some- 
times (particularly where fome of the proprietors 
are minors^ or under any other legal difabiltty ) im- 
poffible. An aft of parliament is then the only 

refort. 
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refort. But it frequently happens, that the quan- 
tity of open land belonging to one manor, is in- 
fufficient to afford an expenc’e of, perhaps, near 
390I. for an aft, befides the fubfequent expeitce of 
working a commiffion., And Although the land- 
owners of two or more /manors might join in one aft, 
yet it is a difficult matter to get them to agree on 
the terms. of it; efpecially when, as is often the cafe, 
their intereft,*or at leafl: thfeir claims, on the com- 
monable lands, clafh and interfere with each other* 

The expences of an aft of parliament for an in- 
clofure, are not entirely occafioned by the fees 0/ 
the two houfes, but by the delay and uncertainty of 
attendances in London, owing to the multifarious 
and increafing bufincfs of parliament; and which 
an annihilation, or even a reduftion of thofe fees 
would tend much more to incrcafe than prevent. 

Remedy propofed . — But there feems to be a mode 
by which this difficulty might be, in a great mea- 
fure, obviated, and /mail common-fields or com- 
mons divided at a trifling expence, viz. by em- 
powering the jufticcs of the peace to receive 
applications for that purpofe at the quarter-feffions; 
and particularly in thofe cafes where a very great 
majority of the proprietors were confenting, or 
where the objeftions were chiefly founded on legal 
(lifability. 

Notice of the propofed application to the juftices 
flight be given (in the way now preferred by par- 
liament) 
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ment) in Auguft or September. The bill of the 
propofed regulations of the indofure might be 
delivered at the Michaelmas feflions, and made 
public immediately after. Objections might be 
■heard at the Epiphany feflion, and the bench might 
then determine for or againft an indofure. 

Thofe who doubt the competency of a court of 
quarter-feflions to do this bufinefs properly, will 
confidcr that the local information, -fo effential to 
the proper framing an indofure bill, may be ob- 
tained, and the objections of parties aggrieved may 
be inveftigated, not only much cheaper , but much 
better on the fpot, than can poffibly be done before 
parliament. And thofe who think it would be 
giving too much power to juflices of the peace, will 
confider, that they have already a greater power 
than this, viz. the hearing and determining appeals 
that may come from parties aggrieved, under in- 
clofure a£ts paffed by parliament. 

And, indeed, if it were thought necelfary, all 
poffibility of partiality might be prevented by pre- 
feribed rules and regulations, as to the proportional 
majority of contenting proprietors, abfolutely nccef- 
fary to the palling an order for an indofure. 

It may, perhaps, be expected by fome, that in 
fpeaking of obftacles to improvements in agricul- 
ture, the payment of tythes in kind Ihould be men- 
tioned, and fome* plan propofed for its abolition, 
gut it is not to be expected that fo great an altera- 
tion 
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tion in the policy of the kingdom, involving fo 
many valuable interests and important confequences, 
can be effected' from the crude and undigested 

fchemes of an humble individual. The Board of 

« 

Agriculture may, perhaps, hereafter be able, from 
the combined information that will be colleded by 
them, to determine whether any thing can be done 
in this important bufinefs, and what meafures are 
the moil likely to give general fatisfadion to the 
parties interested. 

But however the payment of tythes, in kind, may 
be an obstacle to the agriculture of the kingdom in 
general, it is but common jultice to the clergy of 
the county of Wilts, to remark, thaty& far as rcfpc£is 
them, that obltacle can hardly be faid to exitt. In 
many of the late inclofut es, commutations, either in 
land or money, have been accepted, and the pa- 
rishes difcharged of tythes. And where tythes arc 
Still due, it is a fad, that there is fcarcely one cler- 
gyman in twenty throughout the county, who takes 
them up in kind ; although the laymen, who are 
in poffeilion of tythes, too often fet them the ex- 
ample of rcfufing to compound them at any price 
whatever. 
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Article VIII. 

ExtraEls front a “ General View of the AgricuU 
* tore of the county of Gloucester; with obfervalioys 
on the Means of its Improvement ; drawn up for the 
consideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal 
Improvement.” 

[By Mr. George Turner, of Dowdcfwell.] 

T HE county of Gloucefter contains, according 
to Bowen’s map, about eight hundred thou- 
fand acres of land. 

In deferibing the agricultural Bate of the county, 
it will be neceflary to notice feparately, the di ft rifts 
differing in foil and management. I begin with the 

COTSWOLD HILLS. 

The Soil — is various; the greater part, what is 
here termed “ ftone brafh,” a loam intermixed with 
Hones, on a fubfoil of calcareous rubble or rock : 
the average depth of ploughing not much exceeding 
four inches : thsre is however fome quantity of ftiff 
four land interfperfed on thefe hills, many farms 
and one or two whole parifhes are chiefly of that 
nature. Near Fairford and Cirencefter the foil is 
richer and deeper ; particularly about the former a 
deep and fandy loam prevails, producing great 
crops in a favourable time, but apt to burn and 

parch 
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parch up in dry feafons; at which times they like- 
wife labour under great inconveniencies for want 
of water, with which the greater part of thefe hills 
is abundantly fupplied. , ’ , 

The Properties are moftly large, and the occupa- 
tions likewifei there are however fome exceptions 
in both; but it is the opinion of experienced men, 
that farms of from 200 to 500 acres, can be mana- 
ged with much greater advantage to the farmer and 
the publick, than fmaller ones. 

In the vallies, and where the land is of a fuffici- 
ent ftaple for permanent meadow and pafturc, it is 
moftly in that ftate. Sheep and cow downs are 
likewife frequently met with; but the quantity of 
land thus employed, bears but a fmall proportion 
to what is occafionally under the plough ; fome few 
pariflies on the fides of the hills, however, are an 
exception to this rule, in which perhaps half the 
land is meadow and pafture, worth from 20s. to 
30s. per acre. In thefe fltuations, dairying is moftly 
followed, in preference to grazing; the fort of cows 
chiefly Glouccfterftiire, frequently crofled and im- 
proved from other breeds.* Moft farmers dairy a 
little for home confumption; and though the nature 
of the foil renders Iheep the live flock chiefly to 
be attended to, yet a fufficicnt quantity of cattle 


* With what breeds, chiefly $ and what’particular one is fuppofed 
to make the greateft improvement > 


generally 
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generally is, and always ought to be, intermitted 
with them to improve the paftures, and make the 
moft of the keep; of* thefe not fo many are bred as 
formerly, Gloucefter* market weekly affording great 
choice from Hereford fhire, Wales and Somerfet- 
fhire; of thefe, the Glamorgan and Somerfet appear 
moft eligible as working cattie for the hills, being 
adive in harnefs, and when turned off, feeding in 
lefs time than the larges breed of Herefordfhire. 
In ftall-feeding, hay, chaff, barlcymeal, oats and 
bran,* are the articles of food chiefly ufed. The 
fmaller Welch breeds of cattle, where grazing is the 
only objed, are frequently bought in in winter or 
early in fpring, and fatted in the courfe of the 
fummer, fo as to go off between Michaelmas and 
Chriftmas with little or no hay, which, in a coun- 
try where it is fo fcarce and valuable, is a mate- 
rial objed. 

The native peep of thefe hills in their unim- 
proved ftate, was a fmall light carcafled, polled 
animal, bearing in the memory of an experienced 


* If a mill could be invented ta grind wheat, either by the wind 
or with a horfe, cheap and durable, it would enable the farmer by 
mealing his own grain, to obtain a quantity of excellent food for his 
fatting ftock, to the great enrichment of the land. The great ob- 
jection to the Iteel mills hitherto invented, is, that the corn muft be 
in the very belt order, other wife it clogs and will not grind properly* 
To make a machine of„this ibrt complete and generally uftful, 
there muft probably be fome ingenious contrivance to dry and har- 
den the corn if neceflary. 

. agriculturift 
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figriculturift now living, a fleece of fine wool of 
about 3 lb. weight, but lighter and finer before that 
period. They were cotted in former times, but 
that practice has not been in ufe fincc the remem*- 
tfrance of the perfon alluded to, from which cir- 
cumftances it is very probable that the alfertions of 
ancient authors, that the Spaniards procured their 
breed of fine-woolled Iheep from the Cotfwold 
Hills, are founded in faCt, though contradicted by 
fbme modern writers. Since that time the inclo- 
fures and better management taking place, and 
good rams being procured from Warwickftiire and 
other counties, the Cotfwold {beep have confidera- 
bly improved in weight of carcafe and quantity of 
wool, which, though coarfer than formerly, is in 
very great efieem as combing wool, being of a good 
length and very mellow quality. The fafhionable 
Lcicefter fheep have been occafionally introduced 
into this diftriCl, and, for a crofs or two when 
chofen with judgment, have been found to im- 
prove the breed in fliape and difpofition to fatten, 
but where perfifted in, they have greatly reduced 
the carcafe in fize, and oonfiderably leffened the 
wool in quality and quantity: nor is this reduction 
in fize recompenfed by their requiring lefs food, 
or fattening quicker than the other breeds, qualities 
which have been fo ftrongly infilled on, and on 
which the merit of the breed* has been chiefly 
founded; on the contrary, experienced graziers in 
voi. vii. this 
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this diftridl, who have paid particular attention to 
them, are convinced, that the/ require full as much 
rime and room as the larger native breed. I fay 
nothing of the comparative value of the carcafes to 
the butcher, nor of the eftimation the meat of the . 
different breeds is held in* by the confumer; the 
moll fetisfadlory intelligence on thefe heads may 
be obtained in Smithfield market. 

In the common practice of the diftridl the wether 
•fheep are fatted off from two to three years old. 
The average weight of carcafes, ewe 22lb. wether 
261b. per quarter; fleeces on an average of the 
whole flock run four to the tod of 281b. Wool fold 
this feafon [ 1 794] from 1 4s. to 24s. per tod . I un- 
derftood at this time it is not worth more than 1 8s. 

Wether fheep, by keeping them another year, 
are frequently brought to weigh from 40 to ^olb. 
the quarter. 

Probably no part of the kingdom has been more 
improved within the laft forty years, than the Cotf- 
wold Hills. The firft inclofures are about that 
Handing; but the greater part are of a later date. 
Three parilhes are now inclofing; and out of about 
thirteen, which Hill remain in the common field 
ftate, two I underftand are taking the requifite 
meafures for an inclofure : the advantages are great, 
rent more than doubled, the produce of every kind 
proportionably increafed. In the open field ftate, 
a crop and fellow was the ufual courfe. What is 

here. 
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here called the “ feven-field hufbandry*’ now gene- 
rally obtains ; that is, about a feventh part fainfoin, 
and the remainder under the* following routine; 
turnips, barley, feeds two yeafs, wheat, oats. ' A* 
part of the wheat ftubble is fomttimes fowcd with 
peas, but generally more with a view to home con- 
fumption than for fale, that crop being very pre- 
carious, if often repeated. Vetches are likewife 
frequently, thqugh not fo qften as they fhould be, 
fubftituted for the oat crop, to be eaten on the land 
with fhecp, or mowed for horfes and other flock. 
The management of the crops requires to be more 
particularly defcribed. 

Sainfoin . — This diftridt ftands one of the firft in 
the cultivation of this excellent grafs; the ufual 
management has been to fow it with barley, after 
turnips, three bufhels per acre, to which is generally 
added about five pounds of trefoil, which generally 
improves the firft year’s produce, and by occupy- 
ing the foil, prevents the weeds from getting a-head 
till the fainfoin has eftablifhed its roots. There 
arcfome very fuperior managers', however, who, 
having been induced from an accidental occurrence 
to think a different procedure would be more ad- 
vantageous, tried it with fo much fuccefs, that they 
have conftantly adhered to it fince. The method 
alluded to, is to fow it on land exhaufted by re- 
peated cropping and full of couch grafs } the fain- 
foin rooting fo deep, does not draw its nourifhment 
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like corn from the furface foil, and therefore is not 
injured by its impoverifhed ft ate, whilft its greateft: 
enemy, the black beret, is effectually kept under by 
the couch grhfs. Ii*this praftice it is likewife fown 
with barley, and v<?ry thin, not more than a bufttel 
per acre, it having been noticed by .the fame atten- 
tive obfervers, that, when fown thin, the roots are 
larger and more vigorous, and in two or three years 
get full pofleflion of the land, producing greater 
crops, and lafting longer than the thicker planted- 
There are other practitioners who object to thin 
fowing, obferving that the hay being chiefly wanted 
for fheep, although it may produce as much or 
more in quantity, the Items are much larger and 
not fo palatable to that animal, occafioning grcai 
wafte in the confumption. It muft likewife be ob- 
ferved, that the method of fowing it on foul cx- 
haufted land, having been tried in the neighbour- 
hood of Gufting, on a lefs genial foil, has, in two 
inftances that have come to my knowledge, failed ; 
it might therefore be advifable, when the culture 
is new, to make fmall experiments firft. In the 
neighbourhood of Stowe, I am informed, a fourth ’ 
part of the land is appropriated to this grafs ; but 
as it requires a great many years to intervene before 
land that has once borne it, can be cropped with 
fuccefs, that probably may be found too large a 
proportion. The duration of fainfoin depends a 
great deal on the management; mowing it before 

its 
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ics full blolTom is detrimental, the roots bleeding 
very much and mildewing; for the fame reafon 
feeding of it is accounted beneficial ; if wifhed to 
laft, it fhould never be fed but in the months of 
Odtobcr and. November, and then only with cattle, 
fheep biting too clofe ; ‘the lattermath is, however, 
excellent food for weaned lambs, and therefore- 
often applied to that purpofe. Indeed the farmers 
in general do not wifh it j:o laft longer than feven 
years ; the land being in that time thoroughly refted 
and fit for corn, whilft ether land under the plough 
wants reft; but if defired, it might, with proper 
management, laft ten or twelve years. The hay, 
if well made, is, in the fore part of the feafon, equal 
to any meadow hay in the diftrieft for moft pur- 
poses. When worn out, fo as not to be worth 
mowing, it is generally pafturcd a year or two, 
which thickens the turf, and of courfe produces 
more and better allies, when pared and burnt, in 
which method it is always broken up. 

Turnips — in the ufual practice, fucceed oats; the 
ftubblc is ploughed in autumn or the beginning of 
winter, in which ftate it lies till fprjng feed time is 
finifiied, when, being w T cfl dragged, it receives two 
or more ploughings, if neccllary, with fufficient 
dragging and harrowing between, and allowing as 
much time as poflible between each operation, for 
the feeds of weeds to vegetate and be deftroyed. 
The dung of the farm-yard is chiefly applied to this 
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crop. They arc fown from the latter end of May 
to the beginning of Auguft, and once or twice hoed, 
according to circumftanccs. They arc eaten off 
with flieep; Always beginning at the lower part of 
the ground, and working up hill ; plenty of hay is 
allowed, which in this dilfridl is neceflary for the 
• health and well-doing of the animal. Turnips, 
thus expended, greatly enrich the land, and are 
found of ufe through the, whole courfe of crops. 

Barley — is fown after turnips, on one ploughing, 
as foon as the peas and oat% are got in the ground. 
Grafs feeds are either fown before the laft time of 
the harrows, or after the barley is come up, and 
before rolling it; in which cafe it is ufually covered 
in with a bufh hurdle: quantity of feed three bufh- 
cls ; average produce twenty-four bulhels per acre. 

Grafs feeds— fown, are from two to fix 
pecks ray-grafs, and from five to ten pounds tre- 
foil ; likewife a fmall quantity of broad and w hite 
Dutch clover; but the light land is apt to tire of 
the broad clover, if often fown in quantity ; and the 
white Dutch is getting out of repute for Ihcep feed. 
In the common pradtice the feeds are mown for 
hay, the firft year, and grazed the following fum- 
mer, when the land is ploughed up for wheat. 

A very valuable fort of ray grafs, which has been 
cultivated fpr twenty years pall, by Mr. Peacey, of 
North-Leach, deferves particular mention. Per- 
haps there is no grafs exilling more valuable to the 
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flock farmer than this, if properly managed ; it is 
very early, and affords a great quantity of excellent 
keep before any other pafture* will carry flocks: a 
ground of it, hined the preceding Michaelmas, kept 
eight ewes with their lambs pcr^icrc for one month 
laft fpring, before any» other pafture was ready for 
them. It is very nourifhing, and grateful to all 
kinds of flock; as may be feen where they have a 
choice of thaf and other paftures to run in, the na- 
tural paftures will be quite ncgledted, whilft the ray 
grafs will be pared clofe to the ground: indeed it 
requires to be hard flocked ; for if fullered to get 
a-head, it is neither lo palatable nor nourifliing; it 
is equally excellent for hay, if cut juft as the ear 
appears, and before it is fully formed ; in the au- 
tumn, it likewife affords a great deal of keep. It 
rather improves with age, and has been found par- 
ticularly advantageous in laying land down to per- 
manent pafture. It has not been a general practice, 
with the farmers on thefe hills, to raife their ray 
grafs feed ; the deficiency of natural paftures, and 
the large flocks of lheep kept, making the lays va- 
luable both for hay and pafture j^this has occa- 
lioned rather a fcarcity erf* feed of late years, and 
been the means of introducing very inferior forts 
from other countries, of which fome have proved 
ftriftly annual, producing a tolerable crop the firft 
year, but dying away the following winter; whilft 
that of longer duration has been found very un- 
productive. 
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productive, particularly all the latter part of the 
feafon. The great lofs and injury fuftained by 
thefe failures has made the farmers more attentive 
in their choice of feed, and greatly advanced the 
price of that which- can be relied on; fo that Mr. 
Peacey feeded an unufual quantity laft year, to an- 
fwer the demand which he forefaw he fliould have 
for it ; it is already engaged at the advanced price 
of half-a-guinea per bufhel, which price was fixed 
on it by fome gentlemen who had experienced it* 
value, and thought it would not only properly re- 
ward the attention which had preferved fo valuable 
a grafs, but be the means of making it more gene- 
rally known, and encouraging the culture of it, to 
the exclufion of all the interior forts. Mr. Peacey 
has likewife cultivated the orchis grafs, a broad- 
leaved grafs, that fprings dire&ly alter the feythe, 
in mowing grounds ; he finds this very ufcful on 
barren land, that will bear no other grafs. A bank 
of this defeription adjoining his downs is covered 
with the orchis grafs, and from the Hock lying on it, 
and paring it down; it feems very palatable to them. 

Wheat . — The method of fowing this grain in the 
diftrid under notice, is rather fingular. The land 
is ploughed from two to fix weeks before fowing, 
as circumftances permit; if it gets quite grafly, it 
is thought better. The firft rain that falls in Auguft 
in fufficient quantity to thoroughly foak the land, 
begins the feed time; from thence to the middle 

of 
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of September is thought the bed time. The feed 
is dragged in with heavy drags, working the land 
till the furrows are well broke, but rather wiih- 
ing to leave it rough than othfcrwife; if frequent* 
ihowers fall during the dragging in, fo as juft to 
allow the drags to work, it is thought better by 
moft people. Experienced men fay that our land, 
being naturally too light for wheat, is by thefe 
means rendered more fumble to it, at the fame 
time that weeds are very much checked, which is 
a very material object W'here the corn is fo long 
on the ground. I have feen adjoining lands, the 
previous management of which had been exactly 
fimilar the one part fown wet; produced a very 
good crop for the country, and quite clean ; the 
other, fown dry, was not half fo good, and devoured 
with filth. This method is praCtifed on the dry 
found loams, of which the diftrift chiefly confifts; 
on the heavier foils, attention is paid to the ftate in 
which they work beft : the ftiff four land is fre- 
quently fallowed and dunged for wheat, over which 
broad clover is often harrowed in’; in fpring, after 
lying one or two years, it t is broke, up for wheat, 
followed by oats ; or fomc*times oats are fown on 
the lay, according to the ftate of the land. Tur- 
nips are fometimes Town on this fort, of land, but 
perhaps had better be omitted ; the poaching, in 
eating off, poflibly doing more injqry than the teeth 
of the Ihecp recompenfes, rendering it unfit for any 
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crop but oats, and probably injuring them. Wheat, 
clover, and oats, feem to be the crops belt adapted 
to thefe foils. Cabbages are not known here in 
• field culture, and probably thefe kinds of foils would 
require more dui>g than the fituation could corn-- 
mand to cultivate that plant to any advantage. It 
may be right to notice, in this place, an error of Mr. 
Marlhall’s in his Rural Economy of Gloucefterfhire, 
vol. ii. p. 33- He reprefents the Cotswold farmers 
as “ wifhing to plough for every crop when the 
foil is wet, and working even their fallows when 
they are moift.” This miftake originated, no doubt, 
from the account given him of the wheat proccfs, 
as juft related. The fad is, the farmers here are 
as defirous of working their fallows in dry weather, 
and find the fame good confequences rcfulting from 
it, as in other diftrids. Attention is likewife paid 
to fowing the barley in dry weather. The old 
adage refpc&ing peafe, “ if you fow in a flood, they 
yrill come up in a wood,” feems verified on this 
foil; as for oats, their hardinefs requires no par- 
ticular nicety. Guch an error is very excufable in 
an account which is only given in an excurfion. 
Mr. Marfhall’s account of this county contains 
much valuable information, and has greatly ftiort- 
cncd mine. 

Oats . — The wheat ftubble is mowed, if worth it, 
or otherwife harrowed, when it becomes brittle 
enough to break off, and carted to the fold-yard j 
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ind the land ploughed, as foon as Icifure and the 
weather will permit, for Oats, which are harrowed 
in as foon as the land will work* in February, about 
four bufliels per acre, average produce 24 bulhCls. 

‘Peas arc fown as early as pofliide in fpring, the 
fort mofily in life is the early Burbage; they are 
generally ploughed in under furrow, about five bu Ax- 
els per acre, average produce twenty-four bufnels. 

Winter Vetchfs are, in the practice of a few in- 
dividuals, fown in quantity to eat off with (lore 
ftieep; they are ufually fown after wheat, as foon 
after harveft as opportunity allows. The fheep are 
put on them the latter end of May or beginning of 
June. They are commonly hurdled off in the fame 
manner as turnips; but if a bulky crop, the better 
way is to give them through rack hurdles, which 
are made the fame as the common five-railed ones, 
only leaving the middle rail out, and nailing fpars 
acrofs at proper diftanccs, to admit the fheep to put 
their heads through. A fwarth of vetches being 
mown acrofs the lands, a fufficient number of thefe 
hurdles, allowing one to five ftieep, are fet clofe t» 
it; at noon the Ihepherd mows another fwarth, and 
throws it to the hurdles, ‘and the fame at night; 
next morning, a fwarth being firft mowed, the hur- 
dles are again fet; “thus moving th^m once in 
twenty-four hours ; by this trifling additional trou- 
ble, the vetches arc clean eaten off, and the land 
equally benefited. As fall -as the lands are cleared, 

they 
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they are ploughed and fown with turnips, m which 
way good crops are often obtained in kind feafons, 
on land cleared in ‘tolerable time, but it cannot be 
'depended on for the r main crop. When a fucceflion 
is wanted, fpring vetches are fomctimes fowed;’ 
but at the time they are fown, labour is more va- 
luable, and befidcs, they are not fo much to be 
depended on. 

Manures are chiefly thofe of the fold-yard. The 
wheat ftubblcs are frequently mown or raked for 
litter, and cattle kept in fufficient quantity to eat 
the ft raw, but this is not always the cafe; large 
heaps of ft raw are feen in fome parts of thediftrid, 
rotting at the barn doors for want of cattle to eat 
and tread it into dung, and this generally for want 
of a fufficiency of pafture to fupport the ftock in 
fummer; but fuicly the keeping more land down to 
grafs, or railing fome fort of vegetable food for fuch 
ftock, would be ultimately attended with increafe 
of produce a"d profit to the farmer, and advantage 
to the publick. The formation of the fold-yards, 
fo as to prevent the rain water from walking the 
dung heaps, a^ well as t preferving the liquid part of 
manure, is not at all attended to, though fo much 
deferving of attention; on the contrary, from the 
Hoping flotations of many bf the fold yards, it 
might be imagined, that the prime objed in laying 
them out, was tp diminifh the value of the dung- 
heaps as much as pofible. Alhes from burnt turf, 

or 
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or grafly ftubbles, are very beneficial, and fuch land 
is ufually broken up in that way. Lime is too cx- 
pcnfive for manure; nor, from ^two or three experi- 
ments that have come under my obfervation, dpe$ 
it Teem worth attention, if that were not the cafe. 
Soot has been pied on fjainfoin to great advantage, 
but it is not to be procured infufficient quantity for 
any confiderable practice. Marl has been formerly 
ufed in different parts of the diftridl; a pit has been 
opened of late years in the neighbourhood of North- 
leach, to the great improvement of fome adjoining 
grafs grounds. Folding flieep is very little prac- 
tifed or approved of. The obfervations in the 
Annals of Agriculture on that practice, are well 
deferving of attention. 

Watering meadows has long been pradtifed in 
this diftridt; there is, probably, no confiderable 
quantity of land capable of that improvement, with- 
out interfering with the mills, where it is not done. 

Implements of hujbandry . — The waggon of this dif- 
trift is deferibed by Mr. Marfhall, and by him al- 
lowed to be the beft in the kingdom for hufbandry 
ufes. The teftimony of Mr. Drake, given to the 
Worceftcrfhire furveyor, tehds to confirm that idea. 
The carts are very good for hauling out dung, but 
not fo well calculated for road work and other ufes. 
The ploughs are long in the beam, with one wheel ; 
they are rather improved in their conftrudtion of 
late. Four horfes, or four or five oxen, the moft. 
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tifual draught ; in fpring feed time and ftirring fal- 
lows, generally lefs. It is moft probable ploughs 
might be invented to do the work as well with lefs 
ftrength ; bifc the lap.d in general being a tenacious 
loam, full of ft ones, is more tircfome to the cattle, 
and requires more ftrength .than would feern necef- 
fary on a fuperficial view. 

Horfes and Oxen are both ufed, the latter in har- 
nefs, and getting ground, but not fo much as they 
ought. One team of horfes is necelLry for carry- 
out corn on our rough and hilly roads, but where 
more than one team is kept, oxen certainly are in 
every refpedt the moft eligible. Where the farms 
are large or not handy to the homeftall, a wooden 
houfe, fixed on a fledge, is ufed to hold the ox har- 
nefs, which being drawn to the ground where the 
beafts are paftured, and as convenient as can be to 
their work, faves a great deal of time and unneccf- 
lary travelling. The fame cabins, if made with 
fparred bottoms and lids to open on each fide, are 
very ufeful occafionally to keep fattening calves in. 

Farm-Houfes and Offices , in the old inclofures, are 
frequently unhandy and inadequate to the farms 
annexed to them, which" doubtlefs arifes from the 
improvements in hufbandry fince their building. 
In the new inclofures, they are generally fpeaking 
very conveniently fituated, with fufficient fhed-room 
for cattle implements. In the modern improved 
method of inclofing, it is thought befl; to divide the 
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arable part of the farm into feven inclofures of 
equal fize, being the number required for the moft 
approved courfc of crops, allowing two or three 
fmaller patches near home for c\dd purpofes. 

The fences are ufually dry ftone walls, good quar- 
ries of which are. generally very handy. Quick 
hedges are fometimey planted, but the attention 
and time required to raife them is a great objection. 
In one or two inftances they have been planted 
within fide the walls with great fuccefs — it is a pity 
the practice is not more general. 

Population is fuppofed to have increafed on thefe 
hills of late years, and it is generally believed that 
inclofures, by finding more employment, tend very 
much to promote, at leaft, ufeful population. The 
frnall-pox frequently makes great ravages in the 
country — it is a pity a general inoculation did not 
take place every five or fix years, which would be 
a great faving in cxpence to the different parilhes, 
as well as the preferving many ufeful lives. 

Prices of Labour are confiderably increafed ; from 
i ad. to i4d. a day in winter; i 8 d- to aod. hay- 
making; harveft 2s ; beer or an allowance in malt, 
in fome places, is gaining ground, and as much as 
poflible is done by the great. Women from 6 d. 
to 8 d. and 9d. in haymaking; in harveft i2d. 
Hours of work from fix to fix, w hen day-light per- 
mits; late hours in haymaking and harveft gene- 
rally recompenfed with beer, &c. * 

The 
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‘ tfbe Value of Draining been long underwood 
and pracftifed in this diflrid, old drains of wood 
and Hone being frequently met with in making new 
„ones. A great dejd has been done of late years j 
there is Hill much to do; but fome of the ftiff four, 
land that mod wants it, is; of fo retentive a nature, 
that the drains will not draw to any confiderable 
diftance. Probably Mr. Elkington’s method, as 
mentioned in the Annals of Agriculture, vol. xvi. 
page 544, might be beneficial. The chief material 
is ftonc, the methods of doing it vary, but have 
nothing new from thofe defcribed in different parts 
of the Annals. Probably digging the trenches 
fufficiently deep, and filling w'ith ftonc where it is 
handy, will be found the moft cheap and lafting 
method. J.n doing this the largeft ftone fhould be 
put in firft, and the furface levelled with fmaller 
ones, fprinkling-a little ftraw on the top, to prevent 
the loofe mould from getting between; or for w'ant 
of that, the grafly fides of the fods turned dow n 
willanfwer the fame purpofe. 

Paring and Burning is very much pradiifed and 
approved; old fainfoin lays, and all turf of a fuffi- 
cient texture,' are ufUally broke up in that way. 
Turnips arc often the firft crop; and from the 
frefhnefs of the land, and the good effects of the 
allies, a large crop is generally obtained. But as 
the time is too fhort to get the land in proper tilth 
for the fuccecding crops of barley, feeds, &c. it is 
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thought a better method to fow wheat firft, on one 
ploughing; after which, the allies being Hill frelh 
in the ground, a crop of turaips may be as fafely 
relied on, and there is plenty* of tirn*e to get 'thfc 
land in complcat tilth. Grafly yheat-ftubbles, that 
will produce a tolerable quantity of allies, are fre- 
quently pared and burnt for turnips with great fuc- 
cefs. In Ihort, whenever followed with the turnip 
and clover hulbandry, it?, good clfedts are indis- 
putable; but like every other practice, it is liable 
to abule in the hands of deligning men, who have 
lometimcs made ufe of it to force repeated crops of 
corn, till the foil has been compleatly worn out and 
rendered incapable of any ufcful production.* 
Coppices are very much wanted in this diftridh 
Alh thrives remarkably well on this foil, and is very 
ufeful for hurdles and gates, as well as for fuel, 
which is a very fcarce article; the coppices wc 
have are chiefly compofed of this wood, which is 
fetched from a great diftance for coopers and other 
ulcs ; and has greatly rifen in price, as well as got 
fcarcer of late years, fo as to caufe ferious appre- 
henfions in fome parts of die diftridt, of great in- 
conveniencies for want of a fufficient fupply of this 


# Down-Ampney and its neighbourhood, the part of this county 
that borders on Wiltfhire, is the only place in which I have met 
with any objections to this management 5 {he i$l here confifts of 
ftiff clays and gravels 5 on the clays they do not think it anfwers* 
but approve of it on the gravels. 
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ufeful article. It is a great pity that every eftate 
had not a fufficicnt quantity planted to fupply the 
tenantry and labourers dependant on it. Odd cor- 
• nets and foilr patches, of little ufe under the plough, 
might be very profitably applied to this purpofe;’' in* 
boggy ground, too wet for.'the alh,-the alder thrives 
well, and is very ufeful for gates, hurdles, and other 
common purpofes. It has been found that afh will 
not grow on the tops qf the hills, though it thrives 
very well on the Hopes; but there are a great many 
fuch fituations in this diftridt, which if planted with 
Scotch firs, beech, or any hardy trees that would 
grow, would add much to the beauty of the 
country, as well as greatly improve the foil and cli- 
mate of the adjoining land, by the flicker they af- 
forded. The chief woodlands arc in the parifhes of 
Chedworth, Withington, and Dowdefwell, fmaller 
patches in Guiting and one or two neighbouring 
parilhcs; thefe are looked on as the natural pro- 
duftion of the foil, protected and encouraged of late 
years. They are cut at about 1 8 years growth, and 
produce from 30I. to 60I. per acre. There are 
fome coppices confifting chiefly of afli, in the 
parifhes of Wick and Slaughter, that have been 
planted in modern times; they are firfi: cut at 10 
years growth; afterwards generally at about 1 8 years 
growth, and produce from 25I. to 60I. per acre. 
Great attention is here paid to keeping them clean, 
by hoeing for two or three years after cutting, till 
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the young {hoots are fufficiently ftrong to Another 
the weeds. Alder coppices are cut at 12 years 
growth, and are worth from 15b to 25I. per acre. 

Lea/es . — I know of nothing commcnciable in the 
leafes of diftrid ; a good. plain farm, equally pro- 
tecting the interfcfl of landlord and tenant, is much 
wanting, if polfible to be drawn. At prefent they 
are chiefly in profeflional hands, who either content 
themfelves with antiquated »copies, or, in order to 
guard againft trifling inconveniencies, cramp the 
induftrious tenant, fo as often to prevent improve- 
ments to the advantage of himfelf, his landlord, 
and the community; whilft, at the fame time, they 
do not prevent the knave and floven from running 
into the contrary extreme. 

It has already been noticed, that this diftrid has 
been greatly improved of late years; it is ftill im- 
proving, nor is any fpirit of that fort wanting ; but 
it might be greatly a flirted by the removal of fame 
of the burthens that the farming world in general 
labour under. Among thefe, the payment of tithes 
in kind deferve to be mentioned. In the new in- 
clofures, this load has been got rid of by giving up 
a part of the property in lieu of it. One-fifth of 
the arable, and one-ninth of the pafture, and in fame 
inftances, two-ninths of one, and one-eighth of the 
other, has been alked and agreed to. As the im- 
propriator is exonerated from all efcpences, except 
inAde fences, the part that he takes is more than 
r 2 equal 
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equal to a fourth of the arable land, even when one- 
fifth is allowed ; but even then the improvements 
being entirely the proprietors, they have been ob- 
liged to acquiefce. The ads of parliament allow 
the redors only eo leafe for the firfi twenty-one 
years, and afterwards the tenants remain tenants at 
will; in confequcnce of which, all the lands fet 
apart for the clergy, become in a great meafure un- 
produdive, as the tenants take from them all they 
can raife, and fet every improvement alidc ; iind 
therefore they are fo far neither beneficial to the 
clergy or the nation. But were commiffioners ap- 
pointed to value the tithes of the parifhes, and alfo 
the landed efiates of the clergy, and were they ob- 
liged, under that valuation, to grant leafes at the 
rent then fet on them, their efiates would be im- 
proved in proportion as other lands; and the tithes 
being fecurcd to the occupiers for a term, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-one years, they could have no ob- 
jedion to the advance to be made on them at the 
expiration of rhat term, and the difficulties now 
exifting would be done away in fo far as refpeds 
the occupiers and the nation. The rent to be paid 
for the land would be of no confequence in what 
proportion it was paid, as the only fecurity re- 
quiflte to the occupiers is, that on laying out their 
capital they may have from the impropriator an 
equal term with that they have from their lan$i 
lords, and to put l?oth on an equal footing. As 
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the law now (lands the burden may be immoderate* 
and therefore to every perfon acquainted with the 
value of money (which the farmers are now more 
than formerly, and know hotv to make calcula-* 
tions) it cannot be expe&ed thaf they will lay out 
any confiderable fum, when the firft ij percent, 
profit goes to the impropriator, before they can re- 
ceive any advantage themfelves: and, in cafe of a 
lofs, that lofs is augmented by the impropriators 
taking a tenth part of the capital laid out, as far 
as it was returned to the occupiers. 


THE STROUDWATER HIL1S* 

The foil on thefe hills is chiefly light loamj not 
lb tenacious as the Cotfwolds, nor lb productive ; 
there is likewife fome quantity of four wet land ; 
the climate is nearly iimilar to the Cotfwolds ; the 
properties are various, as is the fize of the farms. 
On the hills, ftridtly lpeaking, it is fuppofed, nine- 
tenths of the land is arable. The approved courfe 
of crops, the fame as before noted of the Cotf- 
wolds. On the vallies there are large trails of good 
meadow land, which is applied both to grazing and 
the dairy; but moftly the latter. There is fome 
quantity of land watered, and a great deal more is 
capable of that improvement; but the mills inter- 
fere greatly; for the dairies the cattle are chiefly 

bred. 
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bred, and are in general good ; in grazing, the flock 
is more generally bought in, and are of various 
breeds, according to (heir application, the opinion 
of the grazier, and tHe goodnefs of the land. 

Sheep, on the hill^s, are the chief flock ; thefe are 
moftly of the horned Wiltihirc breed, the fleeces 
average nine to the tod of 28lbs. worth this year 
26s. 6d. per tod. Average weight when fat, w ether 
24U5S. ewe 22lbs. per quarter. This breed is liable 
to a diforder called the Goggles, which fometimes 
occafions very heavy Ioffes. The only method of 
prevention is, entirely changing the flock once in 
eight or ten years. One practitioner, Mr. Hay- 
ward of Beverftone, has been induced, from this 
circumftancc, to try the Cotfwold breed, and hav- 
ing for three or four years paft, ufed rams of that 
breed, he will very foon entirely get rid of the Wilt- 
fhire blood ; and I am inclined to think, will find 
a great advantage in fo doing. 

The Rotation of Crops , it has been obferved, is 
fimilar to that on the Cotfwolds. I faw here an 
application of turnips quite new to me. Mr. Hay- 
ward gives them in quantity to his farm-horfes, 
which he finds keeps them very healthy, and in- 
duces them to eat the bam chaff and other dry 
meat with a*better appetite; — they were, when I 
faw them, in very good condition, though I was 
informed they had had no corn for half a year paft, 
and were conftantly worked. The Cotfwold farmer 

can 
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can feldom procure turnips in fufficient quantity for 
fuch an application, nor would he chufe to deprive 
his land of the benefit derived from their being eat 
on it by Ihcep, except the crojd was vefry heavy, in* 
which cafe, perhaps, they might Jbe ad vantageoufly 
thinned a little’ for this*, purpofc, or for fattening 
cattle in ftalls. This gentleman, and his neigh- 
bour Mr. Tugwell, cultivate the turnip-rooted cab- 
bage. Mr. Tugwell’s crop is very fine; they are 
tranfplanted on to ridges, formed by a lout of a 
double mould-board plough of his own invention; 
he finds they will not flourilh with him, without 
tranfplanting. This crop comes to perfection 
when the turnips arc all fpent, and fupports a great 
flock juft in the fcarce time of fpring, which makes 
it particularly valuable. Mr. Tugwell has likewile 
cultivated the Roota-baga, which he does not at 
prefent approve of, but means to give it farther trial. 

This gentleman is the inventor of the two-horfe 
plough, which has been honourably noticed in the 
Tran factions of the Bath Society, and which I un- 
derftand he is now requefted by them to draw up 
a particular account of. I.faw feveral of them at 
work in a ground of Mr. Hayward’s; they feemed 
to go very eafy to the horfes, and made very good 
work. Mr. D. Hayward informed me that in a 
trial of ploughing among fome neighbours, they 
ploughed an acre of clover ley, with one of thefe 
ploughs and a Angle horfe, in fix hours. Thefe 

ploughs 
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ploughs have been tried on the Cotfwold hills; 
but the perfons who tried them never entertained 
an idea, that the hordes could go in them for eight 
Or nine hours 1 withoiit baiting, as is pra&ifed here ; 
and the introdudtiqn, of the Norfolk cuftom of bait- 
ing at noon and working later ift the evening, 
though by no means a bad one, yet being new to 
the country, was attended with fo many difficul- 
ties as to difcourage tho ufe of them. 

The double mould-board Plough is very clever, and 
leems well calculated for the purpofes it is defigned 
for. Mr. Tugwell ufes it to make the water-fur- 
rows on his land. His manner of doing this on 
fidelong grounds, is well deferving attention. In- 
ftead of furrowing down the (lopes in the ufual 
way, he draws his furrows acrofs, but inclining fuffi- 
ciently with the declivity for the water to draw off, 
by which means every part of the ground is tho- 
roughly and equally drained ; and the bottoms of 
fome of his grounds, which, in the common me- 
thod, were poifoned with wet from the upper part, 
being now laid quite dry, are become the moft pro- 
ductive parts df the fields. 

This gentleman is likewife conftruCting a roller, 
which promifes to be a very ufeful implement. 

I faw two tollers in this neighbourhood, on a 
conftruCtion new to me; one of them was procured 
from the neighbdUrhood of Marlborough — a com- 
mon] roller of about] fourteen inches diameter, 

furrounded 
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furrounded with wheels nine inches dirtant from 
each other, and three feet in diameter; the (pokes 
being let into the roll. The other is an improve- 
ment from this ; a fmaller rolris the afcis, on which 
are put folid wheels, about three, feet in diameter, 
and one-half inch thick? made alternately of wood 
and cart iron: the wooden ones are made to fix at 
any diftance; between two of thefe an iron one is 
put one-half inch lefs in diameter, and with room 
fflfficient to play up and down, fo as to give way to 
any obftacle, and to prefs down into the hollows ; 
it likewife, by thefe means, is rendered lefs liable 
to choak up in rough land. For breaking clods, 
or in light land, where great preffure is wanting* 
thefe appear to be very effedive implements. 

There appears to be a great deficiency of (hed- 
room in this diftrid. Implements of hufbandry of 
all forts are either left in the grounds where laft ufed, 
or at beft have only the fhelter of a tree to- pre- 
(erve them; nor are the yards much better ac- 
commodated for wintering cattle. This is a very 
material objed; the injury fuftained by having the 
implements thus expofed, »is, perhaps, more than 
equal to the fair wear of them, and would well pay 
for the conftrudion of (heds for their prefervation. 
In regard to live (lock, it is (till worfe; cattle fed 
on draw, in expofed and unlheltcred fituations, are 
fure to fink confiderably; and* are liable, when 
ipring comes on, to the yellows and other com- 

* plaints. 
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plaints, which greatly injure, and fometimes prove 
fatal to them. Dairy cows in the open fields, down 
in the vale, are knoyn to fink very much in bad 
winters, thoilgh foddered with good hay. On the 
contrary, where gpod yards are conftruCted, with 
plenty of fhed-room, and attention is paid to litter- 
ing them down occafionally, and keeping the cattle 
dry and comfortable, they fometimes even improve 
on the ftraw, and are fure to come out healthy and 
thriving in fpring. 

The land is chiefly in an inclofed ftate; but in 
fome inftances, additional partitions are wanting ; 
the fields being too large for the proportion of the 
farm for any particular crop, which is attended 
with great inconveniencies ; fome open fields re- 
main, but are fall difappearing. Inclofures have 
been uniformly attended with great advance of rent, 
and increafed produce. 

The Woollen Manufactory is carried on to great 
extent in this diftrict; the fine trade is at prefent at 
a (land, but the coarfe for army clothing and the 
Eaft-India company remarkably brilk. The in- 
troduction of machinery* for every procefs the wool 
goes through to the loom, has thrown many hands 
out of employ; and feveral gentlemen, I havecon- 
fulted, attribute the enormous rife 'of poors rates 
entirely to that caufej thefe, I have been credibly 
informed, amount' in fome inftances, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the manufactories, to fix fhillings 
* io 
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in the pound and upward yearly. But I am inclined 
to afcribe this heavy burthen on the landed intereft, 

'a half a week ; which, fuppofmg t the carding and 
fpinning machines to Ivivc deprived the women 
and children entirely of employment, is certainly 
fufficient, properly laid out, to maintain their fa- 
milies comfortably. But f,he misfortune is, thefe 
earnings very feldom find their way home, but are 
wafted in a publick-houfe, whilft the families are 
clothed and fed at the cxpence of the parifh, and 
the men themfelves, notwithftanuing their great 
earnings, arc ragged and miferable in appearance; 
and in the event of a week’s illnefs, or a tem- 
porary fufpeniion of the particular branch of the 
manufactory they are bred to, are reduced to the 
greateft diftrefs. This evil is not peculiar to the 
clothing manufactory, but is common to all I have 
had any acquaintance with; it is a complicated 
evil, and, if capable of any remedy, requires a much 
abler pen than mine to point out the means. 

» • 

• 

N. B. Thefe laft remarks on manufactures and poors 
rates, are in fubftance a repetition of what the ingenious 
author had before made on the fame fubjeCts, in his account 
of the former diftriCt, and therefore may be confidercd as 
applicable to all parts of the county where the manufacture 
is carried on. The truth of them may be liable to con- 
troverfy from perfons in particular fixations* but much 

truth 
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truth will be allowed to attach to them by others: and they 
are certainly worthy of very ferious confideration, from all 
intelligent friends of general order, morality, and happinefs- 


AC^NOWLEDGEMENT 
TO THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The foregoing extracts are made by the obliging permiffion 
of the Board of Agriculture, from the furveys of the 
three counties of Dorfct , IVilts, and Gloucejler , which , with 
the county of Somcrfet , conjlituted the original bounds of the 
cc Bath Agricultural Society STA? furvey of the latter county 
not being yet completed , cannot be noticed in this volume ; but 
•Uihat has thus be en, by the afor ef aid permiffion, f elect ed^ was 
deemed a tribute of attention , vjhich the Committee of the 
“ Bath and Wejl of England Society ” defirous of paying 
to parts of a dijlrift , to which the Society has owed Jo much cor- 
dial fupport, and on the improvement of which much folicitude 
las been bejiowed. The Society, in common with every other 
patriotic body and individual has reafon to exp eft more abun- 
dant effefts from the noble exertions of the Board; and from 
the condefcending attention which this Society has experienced 
from an injlitution fo extenjive in its views and tneafures> it is 
hoped the amicable inter courfe, fo happily begun y will increafe , 
and long continue % to the mutual fatisfaftion of the two bodies , 
and the Iq/iing advantage of the nation at large . 
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Article IX. 

On the abufe of Spirituous Liquors; —its 
■ Effelts on pullick and private Property , and con - 
fcquently on National % Prof peril y. 

* 1 

[By A. Fothergill, of Bath, M.D. F. R. S.] 

U NDER the head of. Spirituous Liquors may 
be comprehended, not only thofe which arc 
in common ufe, as brandy, rum, gin, &c. but alfb 
the more coftly compound waters, or rather fpirits, 
as thofe of cinnamon, nutmegs, annifeeds, &c. 

Spirits, though warranted as genuine, are, how- 
ever, frequently adulterated, and confequently ren- 
dered ftill more detrimental to thofe who drink 
them. Thus, inftead of genuine French brandy, 
we are commonly prefented with a fiery malt fpirit, 
corrected, as is fuppofed, with aqua-fortis. Yet 
with this counterfeit brandy, are often prepared 
the famous compound waters, tin&ures, and choice 
cordials, fo highly extolled for their fuperior quality. 

Even gin, that favourite liquor among the vulgar, 
appears in reality to be a more vulgar compound 
than its votaries are aware of; for indead of a fra- 
grant fpirit of juniper dillilled in ‘Holland, their 
friends, the fmugglers, take care to fupply them 
with a vile, heating, ill-flavoured compolition, 
brewed in England. Such at lead, according to 

an 
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an eminent chemift, is their “ Genuine Hollands 
neat as imported !”* 

Yet fuch is the rage for this dctcftable potion, 
that thou (anils of poor half-familhed creatures 
daily fvvallovv it with infitiable avidity. Though 
fupported, together with their helpfcfs families, at 
the expence of the publick, they have been often 
known to pledge their allowance of bread, their 
clothes, nay, the very bqds they lie on, to procure 
their accuftomed dofe of gin ! 

If we defeend into their comfortlefs abodes, what ' 
an affedting feene do wc behold ! Difeafe, poverty, 
and wretchednefs, pourtrayed in their itrongeft 
colours ! 

This deplorable abufe of fpirituous liquors, then, 
is a national evil of the firft magnitude, and is cer- 
tainly more malignant in its nature, and more fatal 
in its confequences, than is commonly imagined. 
It not only difqualifies men for activity, and habits 
of induftry, but totally deprives them of that honeft 
ipirit of independence, which ought to be their 
pride as Engliflimen. The time mislpent in riot 
and debauch, occafions 9. vaft lofs of labour, ruins 
the peace of families, and ftrikes at the very root 
of population. Men addicted to this vice have no 
idea of making provifion for a family, or ambition 


Boyle Godfrey's Miscellaneous Experiments, p. 35. 
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of earning more at their refpedive trades, than 
barely fufficient to buy the daily portion of fpirits. 
This being the fum total of their wilhes, or, in their 
own language, " their meat, drink, and clothes,". 
. which indeed is almoft literally true, as they ufe 
very little of either befides. 

This pernicious habit is highly injurious to pub- 
lick as well as private property, and confequently 
to national profperity. Among mechanics and 
tradefmen, it produces debts, difgrace, and bank-* 
juptcy. Among farmers, bad tillage, fcanty crops, 
and univerfal bad management, fuch as fields and 
gardens over-run with weeds, broken fences, and 
half-clad dirty children, without manners or edu- 
cation. 

Among fervants and domefticks; idlenefs, ex- 
travagance, lofs of character, and beggary. 

In the year 1751, when the abufe of fpirits had 
rifen to an alarming height, the number of dram- 
drinkers in the kingdom of Great-Britain, accord- 
ing to a very able calculator, amounted on a mo- 
derate computation to 400,000, arid he conceived it 
probable that they might cgnfiderably exceed that 
number!* 

On balancing the account between the profits 
arifing to government, and the damage acrueing to 
the nation at large, he endeavours to prove that a 


* Inquiry into the Effeits of the Abufe of low-priced Spirits. 
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lofs, little lefs than four millions, muft yearly fall 
on the trading intereft, the landed intereft, and the 
revenue of Great-Britain. To pretend, fays he, to 
,lhew which- of thele three are the leaft fufferers, 
would be a poor confolation : be it fufficient to ob-- 
ferve, they muft all jointly fuffer. - 

His ftatement of the fup^ofed annual lofs, it is 
to be obferved, related only to the number of dram- 
drinkers alive at that period, which, though very 
great, perhaps did not exceed thofe of the prefent 
day. But if to this we add the damage which th 
nation fuftains by the premature and untimely 
deaths of fo many fellow-creatures, how lhall we 
eftimate the lofs ! — Suppofmg for the prefent, how- 
ever, we only confider the lofs of time, the lofs of 
labour, and of money misfpent in publick-houfes ; 
can we wonder that our parilhes are overburthened 
with poor; that our prifons overflow with info- 
lent debtors j or that our poor-rates, which long 
ago amounted to the enormous fum of two millions 
a year,lhouId be rapidly increafing? 

But is it not (till more mortifying to obferve the 
miferies of the poor,,inftead of being diminilhcd, 
proportionably increafed, and keeping pace with 
this daily increaftng tax; while the poor of the 
furrounding nations are fupported wholly without 
it ! Is it not high time then, that fome effectual 
check Ihould be given to this alarming abufe of 
fpirits, and that fome more efficient, or economical 

plan 
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plan be adopted, which may prove more favour-, 
able to induftry and fobriety ?* * 


ITS EFFECTS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 

1 

The chcmifts, who, firft difcovered the art of 
obtaining from innocent ingredients a noxious in- 
toxicating fpirit, little dreamt that the difclofure of 

that 
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* Might an individual here prefume to offer a few hints towards 
a better provifion for the poor, the plan fhould.confift, 

ill. In the eftablilhment of benefit societies throughout the 
kingdom, upon a liberal and extended fcale, comprehending all ranks 
of people, fimilar to what has been lately propofed by my ingenious 
friend Mr. Pew of Shaftelbury 5 but with fome necelfary altera- 
tions refpefting the periodical fubferiptions — the number of perfons 
in a family, and the ability of the fubferibers. 

adly. In the eftablilhment of houses or industry and peni- 
tentiary houses in the refpettive counties, fimilar to thole ex- 
cellent inftitutions which have long been fo happily experienced in 
Holland. 

3dly. Inlaying an additional duty on all spirituous. 
LiquORS, amounting nearly to a prohibition. 

t-thly. In reducing the number of fublick-houses, and 
in reforming various abuses, to which the^r are at prefent* 
liable. By thus ftriking at the very root of the evil, might po- 
verty itfelf in a great meafure be prevented. Add \o this, that 
a fum not lefs than two millions might be annually faved to the 
landed interest, and filially the poors rates for ever 
abolished. 

Moreover, by this plan being once effe&ually carried into execu- 
tion (for it certain^ is by Ho means impra&icabje) might the health 
of the lower clafs of people be preferved— their morals improved— 
VOL. VII. 
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that fatal fccret, like the opening of Pandora’s box, 
would inftantly let loofe upon mankind, fuch a 
formidable crowd of evils — evils for which not 
all their fplendid dilcoveries — not all their boafted 
remedies would ever be able to atone ! For had 
they fat down to Itudy the fureft means of deftroy- 
ing health and life, without ihaking an open diredt 
attack upon either, they certainly could not have 
deviled a more effectual method, than by intro- 
ducing to the ignorant multitude this falcinating 
poifon, which at firlf, like a friendly cordial, cheers 
the heart and raifes the fpirits, while it fecretly 
faps the conftitution, and at length unhinges the 
whole machine ! 

War, that dreadful fcourge of nations, while it 
continues to rage, commits indeed terrible ravages 
among a certain order of men ; but population, 
continually going on, imperceptibly fills up the 
chafm, and repairs the wafte. 

But this Evil Spirit, like the deftroying Angel of 
old, fblks through the land w ith a fteady, though 
filentllep; every where fpreading its baleful in- 


tbeir induftry rewarded. Should no means fhort of even a total 
prohibition of (pirns be found effectual, what ought to be the alter- 
native t Ought the mere acquifition of revenue ariiing from fpirits, 
even for a moment, be fuffeied to ftafid in competition with the 
health and virtue of the community ? Or is there no method 
of fupporting revenue, but at the expence of the more im portant 
interefts of the natipn — population, property, and com- 
merce, the great sources from whence revenue itfdfis deoved, 
suid to which it ought ever to be Asbfervient > 
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fluence over our cities and villages, {paring neither 
age, fex, nor condition ! It lheds the dire contagion, 
not only amongft our poor infatuated foldiers, fail- 
ors, manufacturers, and da/-labourers, but -even 
Communicates the infe&ion to the tender mother, 
the affectionate nurfe,’ and the Vielplefs infant. It 
not only poifons tlfe prefent generation, but even 
blafts the hopes of the next, by intailing difeafe, 
mifery, and wretchcdnefs, on their innocent off- 
spring ! Nor is this to be wondered at, feeing that 
the milk of unhealthy toothers or nurfes, who are 
add idled to fpirits^ is peculiarly deftrudtive to the 
tender frame of infants whom they fuckle. Hence 
the number of puny, lickly children, who bear all 
the marks of fhrivelled old age, prone to convul- 
lions, and other fatal difeafes, and who rarely in- 
deed furvive the firfl: ftage of infancy. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales obferves, that the mortality 
among young children, and the decreafe of births, 
keep equal pace with the abufe of fpirituous liquors; 
hence the ftriking difference in both relpedls be- 
tween London and Paris, the habit of dram-drink- 
ing being vaftly greater in the former than in the 
latter. In London, in the year 1750, the burials 
were found to exceed the chriftenings by 9,179 

In Paris, in the fame year, the chriften- 
ings exceeded the burials by - - - 951 

Balance againft London upon both arti- 
des in one year, - - * - - 10,13a? 

t 2 Such 
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Such a degree of mortality of the infant fpecies, 
unknown among the young of other animals, is 
furely an alarming circumftance! The account, 
hpwever, only, relates "to children under five years 
old, exclufive of all that prodigious number of 
Englifli fubjeds, above that age, wjhofe lives are 
continually (hortened by the fame caufe ! 

In tracing the effeds of ardent fpirit on the hu- 
man body, we fhall find that it exerts its pernicious 
influence firft on the ftomach, the inner coat of_ 
which is expofed to its full adion. It foon deadens 
that exquifite fenfibility of its nerves which gives 
the keen edge to appetite, fo efiential to digeftion. 
But this important organ, from its intimate con- 
nedion with all the noble parts, may be confidered 
as the key-Jione of the fabrick. By gradually de- 
ftroying this, it undermines the very foundation of 
health, and, in procefs of time, lets down the whole 
frame.. The liver next becomes difeafed; for on 
this organ it fee ms, to exert a peculiar fpecific 
power, and by injuring its texture, it interrupts the 
courfe of the bile, and renders it incapable of per- 
forming its fund ions. 

From its adion on thole two important organs, 
its effeds are propagated far and wide over the 
whole nervous fyftem. It not only creates maladies 
peculiar to itfelrj but caufes other difeafes to prove 
far more complex, more dangerous, and more diffi- 
cult to cure. Hence may be explained the naufea 

and 
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and loathing, the fenfe of faintnefs and debility, 
the linkings, languors, and horrors, whjch dram- 
drinkers fo often cxperiente; ancj why they ^ fo 
rarely furvive the attack of an inflammatory or 
acute difeafe. . * 

A fmall glafs of ardent fpirit forced into thefto- 
mach of certain animals, throws them into violent 
convullions, and even a tea-fpoonful inje&ed into 
their veins, almoft inftanfly deprives them of life! 
*So immediately fatal are its effects when applied to 
the naked nerves, or blood veflels, that it may lite- 
rally be pronounced a poifon of she moll dangerous 
and malignant kind ! It is abhorred by the brute 
creation, who all, without exception, turn away 
from it with the utrnoft difgult. It is equally de- 
tefled by man in his infant flate, till his appetite is 
depraved by evil example, and his natural averfion 
fubdued by the all-conquering power of habit. 
Since cuftom has rendered the ufe of fpirits fo fa- 
miliar in this country, the evil is become epidemic, 
and the rage for ftrong liquors, Hke contagion itfclf, 
pervades even the moll fequeftered villages, info- 
much that it is now become difficult even for the 
mod abftemious perfons wholly to efcape. 

It is with peculiar concern, however, that we find 
fo many inftances of it even among the female lex, 
who, from being once the patterns of temperance, 
and every thing that was amiabla, are now reduced 
to. infamy and contempt! A circumftance not lefs 

frequent 
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frequent than deplorable, cfpecially among the 
loweft order of females ! When women of better 
birth and education ^are innocently betrayed into 
this unfortunate habit, it generally happens from 
anxiety of mind, ^ccafioned by the mifeonduft or 
cruel treatment of thofe of- the oppofite fex, who 
pught to have been the trufty guardians of their 
health and morals. 

Another frequent, though unfofpe&ed caufe of 
this abufe, efpecially among the inferior clafs of 
women, is the immoderate ufe of tea. This relax- 
ing beverage poured down hot, as it generally is, at 
leaft twice a day, tends to unnerve the female frame, 
and produce univerfal languor. The natural fpirits 
being deprefled, recourfe is imprudently had to ar- 
tificial ones, the property of which is, firft, to wind 
up the fprings of the animal machine far above 
their natural pitch, then fuddenly to let them down 
as far below it : hence it is that each glafs of fpirits 
foon requires two more to obviate its own bad 
effedis, and the remedy at length is difeovered to 
be ten-fold worfe than the difeafel 

Habitual dram-drinkers are not only fhort-lived, 
but contract a variety of difeafes which embitter all 
the enjoyments that render life defirable. To enu- 
merate their manifold fufferings would require a 
volume ! Suffice it to obferve in general, that the 
liver being obftrufted, and the conftitution enfee- 
bled ; they commonly firft fall into a jaundice ; this 

gradually 
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gradually Aides into a confirmed drOpfy, and this 
at length clofes the fatal fcenc! Some few, who 
efcape ,the jaundice or dropfy, contrad gout or 
Hone, while others are taken off by apoplexy, 
palfy, or infanity! For this poifon, whether quick 
or Aow in its operation, is always Jure at the lad. 
Some few hardy veterans, indeed, inured by degrees 
to a fort of regular intemperance, being, as they 
term it ,/eaJbned by their licjuor, now and then hold 
out longer than might be expc&ed. 

This however ought to afford but poor encou- 
ragement, to a life of intemperance, which, at beft, 
is but to drag on a “ feverifh fate of being. de- 
formed by vice, and chequered with infirmities. 
Befides, it may well be fuppofed, that had thefe aged 
fots purfued an oppofitc courfe, they might have 
lived happily to a far more advanced period. For 
be it remembered, that where one of thofe through 
dint of conffitution arrives at 6oor 70 years of age, 
thoufands are cut off in their prime! But what is 
remarkable, this proves no warning to their boon 
companions, who continue to run the fame giddy 
round, till, like leaves in autumn, they drop off one 
by one, to make room for their hopeful fucceffors! 


ITS EFFECTS ON THE MIND AND ’MORALS. 

Wine, beer, and other fermented liquors, drank 
too freely, produce extravagant* mirth and gaity, 

ending 
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ending at length in drowfinefs and ftupidity. 
Spirituous liquors tend to infpire the more angry 
and morofe paffions, which often terminate in fury 
and outrage. • The fbrmer brings on intoxication 
in a more flow, gradual manner; the latter feizes 
the brain almoft irhmediately, without leaving time 
for recolledlion. * 

This material difference in their effects may be 
eafily accounted for, if we confldcr that it is the 
fpirituous part of liquors only that caufes intoxica.- 
tion, and that this can never rife to fuch a height, 
when the fpirit is in a tempered and diluted form, 
as when poured down in its ardent ftate, and un- 
allayed. Hence double-diflillcd fpirits, though 
ever fo genuine in their kind, are more fuddenly 
deftruftive than the weaker proof fpirits. This 
potent poifon, when taken in excefs, foon deprives 
men of their reafon, the only faculty that elevates 
them above the brutes. It overthrows memory, 
judgment, and all. the intellcdlual powers, intro- 
ducing a temporary phrenzy, or favage madnefs, 
which finks them beneath the loweft of the brutal 
tribe. For it fuddenly converts a rational inoffen- 
five being into a fury, ripe for every fpecies of mif- 
chief and extravagancy, which in his cooler hours 
he. would contemplate with horror and amaze- 
ment. It prompts him to wreak his vengeance 
indiferiminately, whether on his companions, or on 
glafles, furniture, ttnd other inanimate bodies. As 

foon 
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foon as this fit of phrenzy fubfides, ftupefa&ion 
enfues j when he finks down into a ftate of total 
infenfibility, during which the mind retrfains a 
complete blank. * 

What a humiliating fpedtacle is here! How fit 
to infpirc companion, contempt, refentment, and 
horror! Well might* the Spartans exhibit their 
flavcs in this terrible ftate of difguife, the more ef- 
fectually to deter their fober youths from drunken, 
nsfs. For in this unfortunate condition, man, lately 
the fovereign among the creatures, is.fuddenly 
transformed into the moft helplefs, odious, and 
difgufting animal in the creation ! 

Drunkennefs, obferve, is not to be confidered as a 
mere Ample vice, fince in this one moft others are 
included. Sobriety, the main guardian of virtue, 
being once banilhed, a direct avenue is opened to 
every fpecies of vice. Of this an admired moralift 
relates an affeefting inftance. A certain amiable 
youth of diftinguilhed virtue and fobriety, refolutely 
withftood every temptation which a let of profli- 
gate companions could invent to corrupt his morals, 

till one evening they contrived to make him drunk : 

• * 

the plot fucceeded, perhaps, beyond their expecta- 
tion. Heated with ftrong liquor, to which till now 
he never had been accuftomed, he fallied forth in 
purfuit of adventure, and on that fatal night com- 
mitted robbery and murder l 


Ferfons 
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Perfons addifted to fpirituous liquors, by- degrees 
lofe all fcnfe of honour, virtue, and religion. Thefe 
ties once diffolved, they ftrive to ftifle the voice of 
confidence with inceffant drams. Having wound 
up their courage to a pitch of ferocity, they are 
prepared to engage in thf; moll daring enterprize 
of villainy and outrage, without lhame, fear, or re- 
morfe. I^ence proceed blafphemies, robberies, 
conflagrations, and murders, attended often with 
the mod favage afts of barbarity ! Hence the black 
calendars which periodically iflue from the Old- 
Bafley and other prifons, announcing the numerous 
executions which lhock our feelings, aftonifh fo- 
reigners, and difgrace our national police ! 


SPIRITS — WHETHER ALLOWABLE ON CERTAIN 
OCCASIONS. 

The advocates for ftrong liquors, would endea- 
vour to perfuade themfelves that fpirits are not 
only ufeful, but abfolutely necelfary to fortify the 
fyftem againft the viciflitudes of our climate, and 
alfo to enable it to undergo hard labour. That 
this, though plaufible, is a vulgar and dangerous 
error, is evident from numerous examples, not only 
among thofe of our own countrymen, who drink 
nothing but water, but alfo of entire nations who 
never tafle fpirits, and yet enjoy health and vigour 

in 
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in a fupereminent degree. At Conftantinople, 
where the ufe of ftrong liquors is wifely prohibited, 
the Turkifh porters, whofe only liquor is water or 
lemonade, are obferved to perform their laborious * 
talk with alacrity, and with firm ftep to fufiaia 
burthens under which our dram-drinking porters 
would reel and ftagger. 

The brave foldiers under the Roman republic, 
whofe drink confifted of viqegar and water alone, 
travcrfed various climates in marching and fighting 
beneath a heavy load of armour. Yet they nobly 
fuftained their fatigue, and even conquered the 
world, without the miferable aid of fpirituous li- 
quors. But it is obfcrvable, that when afterwards 
they became enervated by luxury and intemperance, 
they fell in their turn, an eafy prey to the more rude 
and barbarous nations. 

What has hitherto been advanced againft the 
general abufe of fpirits, is not to be underftood as 
applicable to their ufe. Nor is it fo much my 
objedt to move the paflions of my readers, as to 
convince their judgment. 

According to its ufe, a poifon may ,be converted 
i nto a medicine , and a medicitfe into a poifon. Genuine 
fpirit, when converted into punch, affords a gene- 
rous cordial, and is certainly preferable. to the adul- 
terated wines that are but too commonly vended. 
Here the fpirit properly diluted with water, and 
tempered with a due proportion of the acid of the 

fruit. 
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fruit, .and the whole perfe&ly combined by the in- 
tervention of fugar, lofcs its fiery quality, and be- 
comes a new liqu<j»r, not only more palatable, but 
abundantly more wholcforne, than when merely 
da fhed with water alone. On urgent occafions 
therefore, and where fwch a cordial fcems to be 
really wanted, as w hen a perfon has long been ex- 
poled to cold tempeftuous weather, or exhaufted by 
licknefs, or bodily fatigue; a few glafles of warm 
punch may not be improper, in order to preveht a 
greater evil. 

“ Give Jirong drink," fays King Solomon, “ only to 
" him that is ready to perijh." 

Such was the advice of the wifeft of men, and 
happy would it be for mankind w'ere it ftriflly pur- 
fued! Then would this odious vice foon be com- 
pelled to hide its hideous vifage, and fobriety, the 
guardian of virtue, return once more to prefide 
over our happy ifle. Then would the riling gene- 
ration be taught to withftand the allurements of the 
maddening bowl, afid to temper the higher flights 
of conviviality with harmlefs mirth. 


PLAIN RULES — WITH SERIOUS ADMONITIONS, FOR 
THE PREVENTION AND CURE, 

If fuch then are the pernicious effe&s of fpirits 
on public and private property,— on health,->-on 

morals. 
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morals, — nay, on life itfelf, need any other argu- 
ments be adduced to infpire my readers with an 
utter deteftation of a vice fo difgraceful in its na- 
u •" — fo deftru&ive in its confequences*! On tKe 
contfary, may it not be hoped that, by this time, it 
is no longer neceflary to Urge the 'matter further, 
nay, quite as fuperfluoift as it would be to caution 
them from fwallovving arfcnic, or plunging them- 
felves headlong from a precipice? Not to appear, 
however, too fanguine in a matter which experience 
fhews to be doubtful, and wherein excefs of caution 
never can do harm, I fhall venture to add a few 
friendly admonitions; for prevention, in morals 
as in medicine, is eafierand better than cure. 

i ft. Let me earneftly intreat thofe temperate per- 
fons of both fexes, and particularly my fair readers, 
who have hitherto cautioufly abftained from Ipirits, 
as they value their health, and every thing that is 
dear to them, to hold faft their refolution, and re- 
main firm againft temptation. Let no ftrong li- 
quors be ventured upon as a remedy againft bodily 
pain, or uneafinefs of mind ; nor leS any fpecious 
arguments betray you into a belief that fuch liquors 
(except in the cafes already mentioned ) either are, 
or can be, neceflary to perfons in health, much lefs 
to young children. Since it refts with you, who arc 
ftriftly temperate, to give a check to this*unfeemly 
vice; let me perfuade you not only to keep a watch- 
ful eye over your. own conduct, but to' exert all your 

influence — 
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influence — all your authority — to difcountcnance it 
in others. 

2dty. Let thofe who from being frequently enticed 
to tafte fpvrituous ‘liquors, and at length begin to 
contra# a fondnefs for them, refle# a moment op 
the danger of their fituation, and rcfolve to make a 
fpeedy and honourable retreat. Let them remem- 
ber that cuftom foon changes into habit ; that ha- 
bit is a fecond nature, by no means eafy to be fub- 
dued. For it is by fuch little unfufpeCied begin- 
nings, that this unfortunate habit is generally 
contracted, and, whert once confirmed, rarely ter- 
minates but with life! Learn then, in time, to re- 
fill this bewitching fpirit whenever it tempts you. 
By this means you will foon find yourfelves fo per- 
fectly eafy without it, as at length never to regret 
its abfence j nay, thrice happy in having efcaped 
from the allurements of fuch a dangerous and in- 
fidious enemy. 

3dly. Having thus far fuggefted means by which 
this vice may be prevented, or even remedied in its 
earlier ftages, I, now proceed to the more difficult 
part of my talk, — the bold or the arduous attempt 
to reclaim the thorough-paced dram-drinker, whofe 
habit has been contraClcd in youth, llrengthened 
by indulgence, and rivetted by time — a talk appa- 
rently as impracticable as to walh the ^Ethiopian 
white; or to di veil the Leopard of his fpots! Dif- 
ficult undoubtedly it is, though .by no means im- 

poffibk. 
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poffiblc, fince I can venture to affirm, that every 
thing neceflary to accomplifh it (unlefs he be greatly 
wanting in himfelf ) is contained in two words, viz. 
to bear and to forbear. Learn to. bear then* 
cfrohi this moment, the want of your accuftomed 
liquor; and to forbear* ever mote even to tafte it: 
for it is not merely the want of power that enflaves 
you to this groveling vice, but the want of will— 
the want of refolution — and the want of thefe is the 
want of every thing requifite to your cure. 

Nor is the relinquifhing this pernicious habit fud- 
denly fo dangerous a matter as you have been taught 
to imagine ; otherwife, how come*s it that certain 
perfons in your fituation, who from being on a hid- 
den debarred the ufe of fpirits, by long confinement 
in a well-regulated prifon, have not only been 
happily cured of the inveterate habit, but their 
health improved, and their life greatly prolonged? 
Inftead of the flow, uncertain- method of cure re- 
commended by others, let me advife the following, 
which, if duly obferved, you will find as effectual as 
it is expeditious. It is perhaps not yet too late, but 
muft be begun without delay. Refolve then, from 
this moment, by one bold JlrSke, to break the inebant- 
ment at once. Having placed a feal on your cellar 
door, or delivered up the key to a trufty domeftic; 
let a memorandum be infiantly drawn up in his pre- 
fence; and attefted in due form, announcing your 
refolution of renouncing all fpintilous liquors under 

a veiy 
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a very heavy penalty, during the full term of-r-fup- 
pofe — two years. Let it be kept in your popket- 
book under the title of resolution inviolable, 
and with it' a copy of thefe rules, as a conftant 
monitor. At the expiration of the term, I ihhll . 
be happy to fee rfn attefted certificate of the en- 
gagement having been faithfully performed, and to 
fuggeft fuch farther term of keeping the inftrument 
in full force as may feem neeefiary to complete the 
cure. During the above period, you may be al- 
lowed good English wines, beer, cyder, or perry, in 
moderation ; but remember, not a drop of fpirits of 
any kind muft be' tailed on any pretence whatever. 
Frequent cravings for the dclufive fpirit, with other 
unpleafant feelings, muft and will fomerimes ob- 
trude themfelves. Thefe, though not dangerous, 
are irkfome ,- they may however be baniihed by an 
occafional cup of ginger orginfeng tea, or rather by 
briik exercife and firm refolution: but were thefe 
feelings a thoufand .times more troublefome, nt>t an 
inch of ground muft be yielded till you have gained 
a complete vidory. To encounter difficulties, is» 
valour — to vanquiih a powerful enemy, conqueft — 
but to conquer one’s-felf,.is glory, honour, and tri- 
umph! — A conteft truly worthy of a rational being! 
Think how infinitely more fevpre is the penance 
which the Bramins, or the Monks of La Trappe, or, 
Chartreux, thofc unhappy votaries of fuperftition, 
voluntarily impofe 1 upon themfelves! The prcfenG. 

contcft* 
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cortteft, remember, is not for an empty imaginary 
objedt, but for a real prize — a prize that is inefti- 
mablc! not for the fading laurel or tinfeled wreath, 
for which others contend, but for thofe more bloom* 
ing, more fubjlantial honours, which health, the 
daughter of temperance, only can beftow. For 
it is thine, O health, and thine alone, to diffufe 
through the human breaft that genial warmth, that 
ferene funftiine, which glows in the cheek, which 
fjiarkles in the eye, and which animates the whole 
frame ! 

4thly. I come now to that dafs of veterans who, 
deaf to every intreaty, have arrived at the laft ftage 
of habitual dram-drinking; who to this vice have 
added infidelity, and abandoned themfelves wholly 
to debauchery ; as if the taper of life could not be 
burnt out with fufficient rapidity without being 
lighted at both ends ! Bent upon what they call a 
“ Jhort life and a merry one ,” (bu t which we fhall ven- 
ture to pronounce a lhort and miferable one) they 
wiU doubtlefs fpurn at thefe rules and admonitions, 
and continue to run headlong to their ruin. It is 
in vain, then, to reafon with,fbch defpScable flaves, 
as can fo tamely, and without one generous ftrugglc, 
give up every pretenfi9n to that noble freedom which 
dignifies rationed beings , and which ought to be their 
pride as Britons and as men! Since vice, it feems, is 
more truly defirable than virtue, poverty than plenty, 
and fince even ficknefs and remorfe are better than 
Vol. vrr. t health 
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health and ferenity, you will wifely refolve togo on 
and complete yorr career. Nor (hall I deign to flop 
you a moment, or corned the envied right to which 
you lay claim of ruining yourfelves in your own way. 
With minds depiaved, and conftitutions lhattered, • 
] perceive you ard' haftening fall to- that “ bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” 

As you have probably long ceafed to confidcr 
yourfelves as accountable beings, it may now be 
deemed impertinent to revive your mifgivings, on 
that lubjedt, or to dalh your fond hopes of taking 
flicker in non-exiflence, by reminding you of the 

poflibility of an hereafter. “ To die — to fleep 

• — nay, perchance to dream — yes- — there’s the rub!” 

How great muft be your furprizc, fliould you 

fuddenly be roufed from this dream! When the 
thick mill is difpeiled, — When the day begins to 
dawn, and when you find yourfclf expofed on the 
confines of that unknown country! — But what mull 
be your conllernation, when on a fudden the 
veil is drawn afide, and at once difplays to your 
aftonillied eyes * * * * * t ! 

— - — — — > But here let us paufe! — It is 

not for mortals to prefume to penetrate into the 
myllerics of the inviliblc world — or to unfold the 
fccrets of futurity. Neither is preaching my pro- 
vince. To the infpired Divine, it belongs to refume 
the fubjedl where I am obliged to drop it, and to 
expatiate on thofe higher arguments, which, with a 

trembling 
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trembling pen, I have fcarcely ventured to fuggeft! 
His dignified office it is to enforce them with fuch 
peculiar energy, as may carry convi&ion lionie to 
the bofomsof fuch hardened offenders: to prepare 
them, while here on earth, for the awful feenes of 
futurity ; and finally^ to admonifh others that are 
ftill addi&ed to this vice, to take warning by their 
fad example! 


Article X. . 

A Correfpondence on the fubjeSi of Burnt Bars 
in Wheat , which lately took place in a provincial 
Paper: communicated by a gentleman who was 
of opinion Jome ufeful Hints may be conveyed in them t 
and as fuch , recommended for publication in this work. 

LETTER I. 

I AM a farmer in the vicinity, of Northampton, 
and have often received confiderable injury by 
having burnt wheat, or wjrat we fartners call Bunty 
Wheat; notwithftanding I have made ufe of dif- 
ferent kinds of fteeps to prevent it, mod of which 
have in fome years feemed to anfwer,*in others they 
have failed, therefore cannot be called infallible 
preventives. I could therefore wlfti to afk, through 
your paper, what is the real caufe . of Burnt Ears in 

t a Wheat , 
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ftroying the farina of the male flowers, and hence 
light or lean ears of corn. A reference to nialtfters 
and millers mighttend 1 to elucidate the obfervation. 

° I {hall onl/ add, that in regard to melon feeds, 
thofe are preferred by gardeners, which have been 
preferved five or fix years, perhaps rhore; new feed, 
I apprehend, producing plants greatly luxuriant in 
vine, with male and female flowers fo defe&ive, 
that pra&itioners cannot fet the fruit : in one of 
the volumes of the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, ait 
account is given of melon feed being good after 
forty years keeping. 


A LOVER OF AGRICULTURE. 


LETTER III. 

The real caufe of Burnts or Bunts in wheat has 
puzzled many; and I believe very few perfons, for 
want of philofophical knowledge, have been able 
to point out the true reafon for it, upon principles 
whereby it may be difeovered. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Sheffield,* has given the following obfervations, 
which appear to me very pertinent ; and being in 
the hands of blit few, may prove acceptable to fome 
of your readers. 

• See Gentleman’s Scientifical Repofitory, vol. i. p. iii„. 

“ Burnts , 
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'* Burnt s, or hunts, are occafioned by a number 
of nitrous, fulphureous, and heterogeneous particles; 
thefe particles, when mixed together, caiffe a _ fer- 
mentation ; whence the aqueous and’ more firnpte 
parrs are diflipared, and the other more denfe, 
corrofive corpuscles are formed in drops, and fall 
upon the tender buds of corn; and being fufeepti- 
ble of abforbi ’.g the folar rays, burn and deftroy 
them. As to preventing »or eradicating burnt s or 
'bunts, it feems an i insolubility, they being neither 
an accidental nor paraiitical malady; but thole 
lands which abound with mineral exhalations, are 
molt fubjedt to this malignant deftrudtive malady, 
and particularly when the feafon is hot.” 

J. B— It. 


LETTER IV. 

The two anfvvers you have received to Farmer 
Slouch’s requeft, concerning bunty wheat, do not 
appear to me, and to maijy farmers; any ways fatis- 
fa<5tory, as they both feem to proceed from the chi- 
meras of fpeculative farmers, and not from thole 
who have derived any real knowledge from expe- 
riment. “ A Lover of Agriculture ” recommends 
©Id feed for lowing, (which perhaps may have loft 
its vegetative principle) as the beft means to pre- 
vent 
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ycnt bunts; but furcly the fame rcafon will hold 
good with refped to good feed as bad. If the de- 
fective feed decay when old, furely the good cannot 
j-eceive any improvement; the knowledge a perfon 
receives from Tull’s hufbandry can never be 'of * 
a'ny ufe to the experimental farmer ; the perufal may 
amufe the idle and the futile, but can never con- 
tribute any thing towards publick utility. 

J. B — h’s Philofophical Reafons, &c. feerh to 
have been fabricated by Mr! Fletcher, on purpofe 
to anfwer a query at a certain time; they call very 
little light on the fubjed ; for what do farmers in 
general know of nitrous ,/ulphureous, and heterogeneous 
particles? It is my opinion (and not my opinion 
only, but what I have acquired from repeated ex- 
periments) that the caufe in general of bunts in 
wheat, proceeds from a negleded cultivation of 
land, and not being careful to procure the pureft 
kind of feeds, and not previoufly preparing it with 
brine, lime, &c. with which almoft every farmer 
is acquainted. 

I will beg lea veto recommend to farmers in ge- 
neral, to fheep-fold as much of their land as pofli- 
ble that is intended for wheat, as that is more 
beneficial than any other kind of manure; — keep 
the land clean from weeds, and I trufl, by a per- 
feverance in this pradice, there will be but little 
caufe of complaint about bunts in future. n ■ • 


i 



LETTER V. 

In anfwer to Farmer Slouch, refpedtipg the 
occafion of bunty wheat, I beg you will infert the 
following, a due obfervance of which, I am per- 
fuaded from my own Andy, will , prevent it:— Let 
the farmer fet his labourers to draw from the 
fheaves, before they are threfhed, all the primeft 
and beft of the ears of one colour, either red or 
yellow Lammas (I believfe the red Lammas is 
the beft). Sow an acre or two of this wheat for 
his own feed the next year, and do this every third 
or fourth year; by this rule he will have all his 
wheat of one colour, and without doubt free from 
the difeafe of fmut, for it is the underling ears, 
and the poornefs of the land, that caufe wheat to 
degenerate and turn to fmut. 

If the method of picking all forts of corn for 
feed were in general ufe, it would prove the greateft 
ornament to the field, and improvement in the 
farming bufinefs, ever yet found out. 

AN IMPROVER OF NATURE. 


LETTER VI. 

Not feeing any fatisfadtory anfwer in your pa- 
per, refpedling the caufe of Bumts induces me to 
lay that I believe the caufe is an infeft. 


Malpighi, 
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Malpighi, and fcveral other celebrated writers, 
inform us, that “ Jnfeds take particular care to 
** depcsiit their eggs* or feed, in l'uch places where 
•«* they may ’have a fuflicienr incubation, and where 
" the young, when hatched, may have the benefit 
** of proper fo ocf, til! tlicy, become* able to ihifc for 
** iheniicivesj thofc whole tood is in the water, lay 
** their eggs in water; thofc to whom flcfh is a proper 
" food, in flelh; and tljofe to whom fruits, or leaves 
“ of vegetables are food, are accordingly depofite'd, 
“ fome in this fruit, fome on that tree, form* on one 
** plant, and fome in another, but conflamly the 
“ fuiii.. h..u! in the fame plant; as for others that 
“ require a more conftant and greater degree of 
" warmth, they are provided by the parent animal 
** with fome place in or about other animals ; fome 
“ in the feathers of birds ; fome in the hair of 
“ beads; fome in the (calcs of fillies ; fome in the 
“ nofe, fome in the Hefli ; nay, fome in the bowels 
* c and inmolt rcceftcs of man, and other creatures. 
“ And as for others to whom none of thefc modes 
** are proper, they make them nefts by perforation 
“ in the earth-, in wood, and the like, carrying in 
" and foaling up provifion that ferves both for the 
“ produdion of their young, and for their food 
“ when produced." Chambers. 

Granting the above to be true, it may not be un- 
reafonable or unnatural, to fuppofe fome in fed may 

depofit 
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depofit its eggs or feed on wheat when growing, 
and that if that egg, eggs, or feed, be not killed 
before the corn is buried in the earth, it may thfre, 
after proper incubation, become an infedt, and feed' 
upon the tender root of the plant ; and as I conceive 

* I 

every corn in an ’ear of wheat has a capillary tube, 
that conveys food from the root to that particular 
corn, if that conveyance be ftopt by the infedt 
having wounded or injured. the tube; perhaps the 
efirn, (the flour that fliotild be) for want of proper 
food, may corrupt and become a black fetid pow- 
der, or what we farmers call burnts or bunts: or it 
may not be unnatural to prefumc that the faeces, 
effluvia, refpj ration, or rather the expiration of 
the infedt, may in fome mealure taint the juices 
with which the plant is fed, and be a means of 
producing, in the ears, coins filled with a black 
rancid powder, in Trad of a fweet white flour; or 
that the minute animalcules may iniinuate them- 
felves into the tubes of the plant, and afeend with 
the food into the hulk or bran of the corn, and, not 
having ilrengrh fufficunt to break it, may by its 
effluvia, dec. or death, otcajion the fdtid lmcll and 
dark colour. If part of the tubes only are injured 
by the infect, part of the corns in the fame ear 
may be burnt, the other part good; bfitir general, 
nay, I never found a burnt ear of wheat coming 
from any particular root, but that &11 the ears corn- 
ing from the fame root were more or lefs burnt 

alfo. 
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alfo. If the ftem of a burnt car be cut juft above 
the root, it will be found confiderably harder than 
that of a found one ; probably the juices of the one 
may be ftopt, by the in fed having injured the tubes, 
and continuing to afeend in the other, may occa- 
fion the difference. 

Impreffed with the idea, three years fince, that 
infects are the caufe of burnts, I tried the follow- 
ing experiments in the middle of a twenty-acre 
clofe; the refidue of the faid clofe was fowed wfth 
the fame kind of wheat, and treated in the fame 
mode, as No. 1. and II. and was equally as clean, 
and my crops have been fo ever fince: my mode 
of medicating my wheat is No. II. 

No. I. Sowed five drills (with Mr. Cooke’s ma- 
chine) with wheat treated agreeable to Mr. Middle- 
ton’s recipe. 

No. II. Sowed five drills, with wheat whetted with 
old urine, three quarts to a bufhel, and turned about 
with a (hovel till all the urine was imbibed, then 
plenty of quick-lime fifted over it, and turned over 
and over with a (hovel, and left in a heap till next 
morning. 

No. III. Sowed five drills with wheat fteeped two 
hours in a ftrong lye, made of wood-alhes and 
lime, and laid on the barn-floor to dry. 

No. IV. Sowed five drills with the fame kind of . 
wheat, dry. 


RESULT. 
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RESULT. 

No. I. and II. fcarce a burnt to be found in them. 

No. III. about a twentieth part burnt. 

No. IV. near a fourth burnt. 

No. V. Picked ten good corns out of an ear, the 
remainder were btirnt ; planted thefn in the garden; 
fix only vegetated, w’hicK produced 72 ears, one root 
of which only was burnt, confequently the opinion 
that the good corns in a burjit ear produce burnts 
again is fallacious, otherwife the whole muft have 
been burnt. 

The above experiments feem to fgy that wetting 
wheat with old urine, and drying it with lime, is a 
preventive; and I conceive that an infedt, by de- 
pofiting its egg, eggs, or feed, on the corn when 
growing, is the uiufe of burnt s . Suppofing this to 
be the cafe, the wetting the corn with brine, urine, 
or ftrong lye, would of courfc deftroy fome of the 
eggs or feed, or even an animalcule, and the lime 

f 

by its corrofive quality annihilate the remainder; 
but Ihould any of the eggs, &c. remain on the corn 
aninaable, there may be here and there a Burnt in 
the crop. But if on the other hand the infedb 
Ihould depofit its egg, eggs, or feed, in the earth, 
it is poflible the brine, urine, and lime, wherewith 
the com is as it were coated when fovvtd, may be 
unpleafing to the delicate tafte of the little animal, 
and prevent its wounding the tubes of the plant. 

If 
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If any conclufion may be drawn from the experi- 
ments herewith accompanied, I ihould think that 
“ A Lover of Agriculture” is not right in fifp- 
. poling the onufe of burnts arifes from corn not per- 
fectly ripe, or impregnated with the farina of thfc 
male, becaufe the trials above were lown with the 
lame feed on the fame land ; and think I may be 
allowed to fay at the fame time; No. I. and II. were 
without burnts. No. III. and IV. had plenty of 
them. If the weak or unripe corns had produced 
burnts, of courfe they would have been in No. I. 
and 1 1. as well as in No. III. and IV. unlcfs wc 
prefume that urine and lime have a power of pre- 
venting the vegetation of the weak or unripe corns; 
and if they have a power to prevent the vegetation 
of the weak or unripe corns, it is not unreafonablc to 
fuppofe they may in fome mcafure weaken the good, 
and be a means of giving birth to the very difeafe 
intended to be extirpated ; which in pradice I have 
not found to be true. 

Refpcding J. B — h’s reafon given for the caufe, 
it is true it is philofophic, and, from common ob- 
fervation only, I Ihould have concluded it was the 
true one ; but a too intimate acquaintance with 
burnts, obliges me to diffent. If the caule came 
from the atmofpherc, I Ihould think it lingular in- 
deed if ten rows in the middle of a twenty-acre 
clofe received the whole of the malady, and the other 
part of the corn growing on each fide none at all. 

If 
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If nitrous drops. Sec. were the caufc, they would 
be more diftufivc, nor would it be in the power of 
any noftrum to prevent it, which experience con- 
tradicts. 

• J*n anfwer to S , and “ An Improver of Na- 

ture,” I muft bog leave to fay, that if the former 
cultivates a piece of lahd in the beft manner pofli- 
ble, and the latter picks fome wheat from the bell 
ears he can procure, and fows this picked wheat dry, 
on this highly cultivated foil, I have not a doubt but 
the produce will be bunty; but if wetted with brine 
or urine, and well limed, the reverfe; in fhort, I 
look upon lime to be the grand fpccijic to remove 
the caufc of burnt s. As brining and liming wheat 
before fown, is univerfally pra&ifed, and 1 believe 
juftly acknowledged to rernove the caufc of burnts, 
it naturally leads to an enquiry of what that caufc 
can be, and where lodged, that brine and lime, 
urine and lime, or water and lime, have a power of 
annihilating; and I muft confefs 1 cannot fee a more 
probable caufe, than that it is an egg, egg?, or feed, 
lodged on the corn by an infect, and if fo, the 
plump corn is as liable to contain them as the thin, 
and the well-tilled land to give them birth, nurture, 
and maturity, as the bad. I have had as clean and 
full a crop from fairing burnty wheats, as from the 
beft I ever fowed. 

The preceding are my ideas, refpedling the caufc 
of burnts. 


FARMER SLOUCH. 
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Article XI. 


On the’ConJlruSiion of Refervoirs to pteferve the 
liquors from St able s t Cattle- Stalls, &c. , 

[With a Copier-plate.} 

C 

. DEAR SIR, Sbojlon, May , 27, 1793. 

I OBSERVE the focie.ty have offered a premium 
to the farmer who (hall conffrucff the beft fort 
of refervoir to preferve the liquor from ftables, 
cattle-ftalls. See. A farmer who is my patient (Mr. 
Thomas Powell, of Semley, Wilts) taking notice of 
this article, took me out to fee one of his, which 
appears to me to be upon the beft poflible con- 
ftrudtion, and which he is about to enlarge, with a 
view, I believe, to become a candidate for the pre- 
mium. The rude lketch annexed, [ fee the plate] will 
convey a fufficient idea of his method, which the 
lpot very much favours. 

The cow-ftalls ftand nearly on the top, but a 
little on one fide of a nap, and by means of gutters 
behind, the liquor is carried into a fink which runs 
tinder the liable, where it meets, by the help of 
another fink, with the liable liquor; and thefe, to- 
gether with tho liquor of the *pig-fties, run through 
an under-ground drain into the refervoir, into which 
Mr. Powell throws all kinds of weeds or other re- 
fufe vegetable or animal matters, where it of courfe 

rots* 
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rots; if the weather proves wet, he rtirs it well by 
means of poles, then draws up the hatch, and by 
means of the trenches, it is conducted to all* or, any 
part of the mead below, which meat? is rendered* 
almoft incredibly productive by it; and the whole 
is, in general, at leaft o. month before any of the 
watered meads I have ’feen, though I have occafion 
to go through many almoft every day. If the wea- 
ther proves dry, he throw%the refervoir and carts 
the manure at his leifure where wanted. Simple 
watering undoubtedly produces wonderful effects, 
but I much doubt if any thing equal to this; never- 
thclefs my neighbour Mr. Welt, a very obferving 
and diligent farmer, tells me that a friend of his 
took the pains one year to carry out all his liable 
liquor alone , without obferving any good effefl, and 
this perlon knew another who had done the fame 
with no better -fuccefs ; this, however, by no means 
proves that it may not be an excellent ingred'ent 
for haftening the putrefactive procefs, in a comport 
limilar to the above ; and in that point of view, I 
cannot help thinking that the object of the fociety’s 
inquiry is fully anfwered, in the plan of Mr. Powell, 
namely, that of converting liable, cow, pig liquor, 
&c. to the moft ufeful- purpofes, and at the fmallcfi ex- 
pence. In very large farms, it is ealy J to conceive 
that this plan might be extended, if the ftables, &c. 
were placed on the centre of a kndl or nap ; three 
*r four refervoirs might be made, and by Hopping 

VQL. VII, V fomc 
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fome drains and opening the other, the liquor might 
be dire&ed one year to this, and another to that 
fide of'the hill, as it Was mod wanted. 

' Mr. Po we'll alfo delired me to notice his home 
garden, where every thing was in ftrong vegetation,' 
and no trace was’ to be feen of the efFeifts of the 

i 

{lug, and another at fome diftance w here every thing 
was disfigured, and many almoft eaten up by that 
infedf. This he aferibes, and feemingly with rea- 
fon, to a compoil (with which the home garden is 
manured) formed by all the refufe of his premifes, 
viz. all the foot,. ben-dung, chamler-lye , fvveepings of 
the home-yard, hackncy-ftable, &c. promifeuoufly 
thrown together. Hence is it not probable that 
many kinds of manure operate by dcjlroyivg impedi- 
ments to vegetation, rather than by furnifbing the 
means by which it is promoted — the food of plants? 

It is remarkable that there are two ferubbed ap- 
ple-trees in this garden, which never fail to bear; 
1 have known them thefe eight years, and do not 
recollect their failing to blow once; this alfo Mr. 
Powell aferibes to the plenty of manure, which they 
receive in common with the reft of the garden. 

One other remarkable circumftance occurred in 
my converfation with Mr. Pow'ell: he fays, that 
when he was a fchool-boy, (in the year 1764) he 
remembers that his father had a field of beans, 
which appeared fo bad from the bite of fome infedt, 
that he was on the point of ploughing it up : he 

thought 
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thought however he would firft try the effeft of 
rolling it by night , which was a very common practice 
in the pari/h at that time. The confequence was, a 
fpeqdy improvement in the appearance, and the* 
final refult a crop of i 3 facks of beans per acre. 
Thomas Oliver, a labourer who ffifl works for Mr. 
Powell, allures me that he threlhed three facks per 
day, and that he could cafily have done more, and 
remembers that one flalk had upwards of 150 pods 
oil it. 

I am afraid you will find me a very troublefome 
corrcfpondcnt, but from the very handfome man- 
ner in which the l'ocicty has adopted me, I fliall 
always efteem it my duty to forward their views 
even by the mod flendcr efforts. 

I remember to have feed in a former premium 
book, that the focicty cither offered a premium, or 
requefted the affiftance of gentlemen, to afeertain 
th c/ynonims of apples, or the different names by 
which they are known in different places, their re- 
fpedtive merits either as cyder or table fruits, and 
the time they will rcfpectively keep; the whole 
with a view to corredt the, fruiting of orchards. 
This is an objedt which I have long had in con- 
templation, and by means of a fmall nurfery in my 
pofleffion, I hope to contribute my lhare'to this de- 
firable purpofe. 1 have had thoughts of defiring 
fome intelligent rider to take notice, *in thedilferent 
counties of the different apples, and the names by 

u 2 which 
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which they are known; but I am afraid it would 
be impoffible to find one who would unite fufficient 
zeal with fufficient knowledge of the fubjeft. 

It has, however, occurred to me that the otyjedt 
may be accompjiflicd (if. it has not been already 
done) in a more certain a‘nd Ample manner by the 
fociety itfelf. I have colleded a lift of, I believe* 
moft of the names of apples in Somerfetlhire, Dor- 
fetiliire, and Wdtlhirfc, and have arranged them as 
far as L can at prefent learn, in the order of their 
fuppofed fupcriority, cither as cyder or table fruit ; 
it is my intenti'on, if I can find time, to procure in 
the cnfuing feafon, about three fpecimens of each 
fort, the largcft, the medium, and the fmalleft 
fized, to mark the name on each fort, and fend them 
carefully packed to the fociety ; if you could at the 
fame time time prevail on fome friend in the coun- 
ties of Hereford, Gloucefter, Worcefter, and Devon, 
rcfpeftivdy to .do the fame, the fociety would be 
able to afeerrain what number of diftincf fpecies 
there are, by how many different names they go, 

and the relative merits of each.* 

m 

The fociety’s premium for making the greateft 
number of fores of cyder, each made only from one 
fort of apple, is, I think, likely to be attended with 


* This bufinefs, has been proceeded in with fome attention and 
fuccefs; but more are expefteil from a future continuation of the 
fociety’s endeavours. 


very 
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very good effects ; but there are feveral forts of ap- 
ples whofe fuperiority is already well known, the 
multiplication of which would* be very dcfirable; a 
fmall premium offered to the nurfefyman, who* 
Aiould in any year graft the greateft number of thefe 
forts, (not lefs than a certain number) would perhaps 
tend more fpeedily to correct the fruitings of or- 
chards, than any other means ; for here (as in the 
rotten boroughs) the demon of corruption begins 
hts work. The objeft of the nurferyman is in ge- 
neral to take fuch grafts as make the moft rapid 
fhoots; and my nurferyman, in common with the 
reft, laughs at the idea of my fcrupuloufly attend- 
ing to the excellence of the forts; thefe grafts are 
therefore often from the worft forts of apples, (for ill 
weeds grow apace. ) But the honour and the amount 
of a fmall premium, which would defray the ex- 
pence of grafting a great number of ftocks, would 
probably very much counteract this practice, and by 
laying the axe to the root of the tree, one part of 
the fociety’s object would be immediately obtained. 

I am, dear fir, 

« 

Your much obliged friend. 


R. PEW. 
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Article XIV. 

1 • 

Ad Jr if s to the Landholders of this kingdom ; with 
Plans <5/ Cottages /<? r the habitation of Labourers 
in the Country, calculated to five, the E:\pcme of the 
Builder as much as is pojfiblc , tc iikout injuring the 
Health or Comfort of the Inhabitants thereof. 

By THOMAS DAVIS, 

* 

| STEWARD TO THE MARQUIS OF BATH, AND TO THE 
RIGHT HON. LORD CARTl'fe£T. 

I T being allowed, that manual labour is, and al- 
ways will be necelfary, for the cultivation of 
land ; it follows that houfes, for the habitation of 
thofe who are to perform that labour, are indif- 
pordable. 

ll the inhabitants of thefe houfes arc in health 
and able to work, they will be able to fupport them- 
lelves by the hire of their labour. If they are not, 
they become a burthen to the parilhcs to which 
they belong, and the laws will oblige the landhold- 
ers to maintain them. To preferve the health and 
ftrengthof thefe poor, but necrjfary fellow-creatures, 
is therefore not only the duty, but the intereft of 
the landholders. Men of feeling will endeavour to 
tfo this from principle. Men without feeling (if 
fuch men there, are) will find it their inlereft to do 
it. The firft Hep towards this necelfary purpofe, 

is 
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is that of providing proper habitations for them* 
Humanity fhuddcrs at the idea of an induftrious 
labourer, with a wife, and perhaps five or fix chil- 
dren, being obliged to live, or rather fo exift, in A 
wretched, damp, gloomy room, of ten or twelve 
feet fquare, anil that room without a floor; but 
common decency muft revolt at conikkring, that 
over this wretched apartment there is only one 
chamber, to hold all the. miferablc beds of this 
Tnifcrnblt family. And yet infiances of this kind 
(to our lhamc be it fpoken) occur in every country 
village. How can we expert our labourers or their 
families to be healthy, or that rheir daughters, from 
whom we arc to take our future female domefticks, 
fhould be cleanly, modcjl, or even decent, in fuch 
wretched habitations? — To remedy this fcrious 
grievance, the following plans of cottages for the 
habitation of the labouring poor in the country, are 
lubmittcd to the focicty. 

Plans of cottages may be drawp, and calculations 
made to build them, at a lefs expencc than thefe 
herewith fent to the fociety; but the writer of this 
pledges himfclf, from the refult of long experience, 
that nothing lefs than fifty pounds for a Angle cot- 
tage, or ninety pounds for two dwellings under one 
roof, (even in the Weftern counties, where materials 
and workmanlhip are cheaper than in many other 
parts of England) are fufficicnt to build cottages 

that 
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that are comfortable, or even healthy, or fuch as a 
humane landholder would wifli to build, or an in- 
duftnous labourer with a decent cleanly wife and 
family, would, if they could poflibly help it, inhabit. 

As the health of the inhabitants is certainly the 
firft objedl to be confidered in building houfes, and 
as a fiee circulation of air is allowed to contribute 
very elTcntial thereto; the lower rooms in all 
thefe plans of cottages*are at lea ft feven feet high 
under the beams, and the upper rooms at lead fix 
feet eight inches. 

And as every humane builder of cottages w r ould 
willi to make them as comfortable as poflible, where 
it can be done at a fmall additional expcnce, a 
chamber-chimney is drawn in the grcatell pait of 
the following plans. 


The plans of cottages on the plates annexed, and 
hereafter deferibed, have in part been already exe- 
cuted by the Marquis of Bath, part by Jofliua 
Smith, efq; and the red are new deligns. 

The ell i mates of bgilding them are calculated, 
fuppofing them to be built with the rough ftone of 
the neighbourhood, ’ and with elm or fir timber, 
and covered with thatch. 

The rooms oivthe ground-floor are all fuppofed 
to be paved with rough done or brick : the walls of 

all 
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all the rooms to be plaiftered, and all the upper 
rooms to be cieled. 

As fome gentlemen may wifh to build cottages 
in.parks or plantations, to ferve in fome degree as 
ornaments thereto; part of thefe defignsare ealeu- 
latcd for that purpoff, 'with very little addition to 
the expence. 

N. B. As the materials ufed in building cottages 
differ fo very materially both in their kind and price 
In different parts of the Weftern counties, (much, 
more fo than in more expenfive buildings) and as 
the price of labour is frequently low where theprief 
of materials is very high, and vice verfa ; the col- 
lector of thefe plans thought it would be moil likely 
to meet the wiflies of the focicty, to feleCt fuch as 
contain the greateft quantity of convenient room, 
with the lead quantity of materials, and to give a 
round fum at which they may in general be exe- 
cuted in the "Weftern counties, ipftcad of entering 
into a detailed eftimatc of the particulars, as the 
latter muff be local, and can only hold good in 
particular fituations. 



PLATE 
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PLATE I. 


PLAN 

OF 

A PLAIN USEFUL COTTAGE 

OF TWO STORIES, 

Containing three jooms below, and two above, with 
a /killing behind for fuel. 

The chambers lighted from the ends, by windows in 
the gables, and the roof finiflied with a half-coot 
over the windows. 


ESTIMATE, FIFTY POUNDS. 


This plan is the moft fimple that can be contrived, 
to have two .bed-chambers. 

The Room, marked Working-Room, will be nc- 
ceflary to fpin in by day, to put by the fpinning- 
wheels when not in ufe, and in countries where there 
is no manufafture, will be ufeful for a cleanly houfe* 
wife to walh in, &c. 
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PLATE II. 


PLAN , 

OF 

A PLAIN USEFUL COTTAGE 

OF TWO STORIES, 


Containing three rooms on a floor, and a flailing 
behind for fuel. 

The chambers lighted from the ends. 


ESTIMATE, FIFTY POUNDS. 


In this plan the Gze of the kitchen is lcflened, to give 
an opportunity of making three rooms on the 
chamber-floor^ where it may be thought neceflary 
fo to do. 





ffitltri. JttrM Stuff 


Section 
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PLATE III. 


PLAN 

« 

OF 


AN USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL 

DOUBLE COTTAGE, 


.Tirh dwelling containing two rooms on a floor, the 
pantries and fuel-houfes being ikillinged behind. 

Or this cottage may be executed plain, with horizon- 
tal eaves, and plain fquare chamber-windows. 


ESTIMATE, NINETY POUNDS. 


The ground plan of. this cottage is the molt Ample, 
and perhaps the fmallefl that can be contrived for 
two families. 'The elcVation (if not approved) 
may be altered at difcretion. 


Small Double Cottage Tvith Skilling behind 
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PLATE IV. 


PLAN 

OF 

AN USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL 

DOUBLE COTTAGE, 

With two rooms on a floor, and /killings for fuel 
at the ends. 

Or this cottage may be executed with plain fquare 
chamber-windows and horizontal eaves. 


ESTIMATE, ONE HUNDRED ROUNDS. 





N-4- Double Cottage -with Skillings at the End 




Seals of Feet . 


SSL 


Os+a* i o 


mu« ju*i.s~ip 






VOL. VII 


X 


PLATE 
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PLATE ' V. 


PLAN 

OF 

A LARGE DOUBLE COTTAGE 
With every neceffary Convenience. 


ESTIMATE, ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 





-N^* Large Doable Cottage with Skillings behind. 




JOmti. Snip 


Stef ten, 
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PLATE VI. 


PLAN 

OF 

AN ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE, 

Of three rooms below and two above, with a 
Utilling for fuel. 


ESTIMATE, ■FJFTr POUNDS. 





Stcfion 


Ornamental Cottages. 




Chamber 



Scale of Feel. 


S *76*4**i * 
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PLATE VII. 

PLAN 

OF 

AN ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE 

FOR. 

A PARK OR PLEASURE GROUND, 

With every necdTary Convenience. 


ESTIMATE, SEFENTY POFXDSj 

On account of finifliing one Room for Tea-drink- 
ing, &c. occafionally. 


Article 
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Article XV. 

A Plan for the General Prevention of Poverty. 

[In a letter addreffed <o George Rose, cfq,] 

Nullum Nu men babes fi fit prudentia j fed te 
Nos facimus Fortuna ! Pcam» — ■ - — - 

SIR, 

O BSERVING by the publick prints that, exclu- 
iive of your official duties, you were adively en- 
gaged in parliament on various important fubjads, 
I did not prefume to acknowledge the receipt of 
yourleticr, &c. until now that the feflion isclofed. 

1 have perufed the bill you did me the honour 
to fend me (for the fecu/ity of friendly focieties) 
with much pleafure ; the refpedive claufes appear 
to me highly judicious; the ad,/o far as it goes , can- 
not fail to produce very beneficial eft'eds, and, in my 
opinion, intitles you to the warfneft thanks of your 
country : I fay Jo far as it goes, becaufc it is evident, 
on the infpedion of our refpedive plans, that vvhilft 
yours extends only to the foflering care of focieties 
already exifting, mine (as’far as refpeds this ifland) 
goes to the comprehenfion of .the whole human fpccics. 
If the colledion of a J, mall but voluntary tax, upon 
the Joler and indtijlrious citizen, for his own ufe when 
in diftrefs, be in fome degree beneficial, I conceive 
that the colledion of a fttll J mailer , though compul- 
My 
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fory tax upon all ranks of men, the idle, the impro- 
vident , and the irre/olule, as well as the indullrious 
citizen, for the fame purpofe, would be a meafure 
as much more beneficial as it is more exlenjive ; for in 
cafes where we cannot reasonably hope to reform, 
we ftiould endeavour to count craSi ; and it is my firm 
perfuafion, (although I wave the queftion whether 
this be the proper moment for the attempt) that if 
any thing great, if any .thing manly, if any thing 
important, is to be effected with regard to our poor 
laws, fovie degree of compuljion is abfolutely neceffary ; 
n m- r an I fee the fmallejl injujlice, in a meafure which 
I will venture to fay would bear hard upon no one, 
and be for the advantage of all. In the prefent 
critical and embarraffed (late of this country, no 
one, who is not converfant with the trading and 
middle ranks of life, can form an adequate idea of 
the difficulties they at prefent experience ; the taxes 
bear heavier on them than they can well endure, 
(in other words, they have not been able to increafe 
their profits in proportion to the increafe of taxes) 
and it is my ferioUs opinion, that, if hard prefled 
by their creditors, nine-tenths of them would be 
found to be in a ftate of iufolvency. 

From a thorough revolution in the poor laws, the 
molt powerful and the mod permanent afliftance may 
be looked for, with certainty ; and although the at- 
tention of the minifter may have been taken up (as 
no doubt it has be6n) by matters of more immedi- 
ately 
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at ely pr effing neceffity, yet, lam bold to fay, that a 
fiibjcft of more general importance cannot engage 
the attention of man. 

I (hall now, fir, proceed to give Vow a geutrri 
outline of the eafy manner in which I propofc to 
carry this fimplc* though comprehtnfivc idea, into 
effect; I flatter myfelf you will immediately per- 
ceive, that the fyftcrn is in it [elf a whole ; that in 
principle it is comp! eat ; and jf the documents in my 
pofleflion fliould not (as ! truft they will) enable 
me at once to meet every poJjiOle cafe of di ft refs, yet 
a little experience could not fail to fuggeft a renasdy 
for every defeZL 

Clause I. 

That a proper officer be appointed for fuch an extent of 
diftri&j as he may be fuppofed^cnveniently to fuperintend, 
to take a lift of the names and places of abode of all males 
above the age of eighteen, and of all females above the age 
of feventeen years, in the fame manner as the lift is made 
out for the militia. 

II, That every fuch male pay two-pence per week, and 

every fuch female three farthings or ohe-penny per week, 
into the hands of the above officer, for the purpofes here- 
after to be fpecificd. • r 

III. The above officer lhall be empowered to furnifh em- 
ployment for all fuch as are willing to work, and who can- 
not find it for thcmfelves. Whether this officer (hould be 
chofen annually in rotation, after the manner of an overfeer, 
or whether he (hould be a permanent officer upon an ade- 
quate falary, will be* a matter of future confideration ; but if 

the 
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the latter, he fhould be paid by the community, and not out 
of the fund. ' 

IV . All the poor being thus hire of employment, the 
.matter or mittrefs for whom they work ihould be juftified 
in retaining thefe fums rcipeitively out of their wages; 'arfJ 
whether they do fo or not, they fhould (.in default of the in- 
dividual) be anfwerable to the officer for its payment; all 
matters and miftrelTes of families fhould in like manner be 
anfwerable for their fervants, and all keepers of lodging- 
houfes, &c. for their inmates. 

V. Thefe fums Ihould be carried weekly to the general 
treafurer of the divfion , who fhould give fufficient fecurity 
f fl^t he fame. 

VI. Out of this fund, every male who is really incapable 
of labour fhould ( by virtue of a certificate from the above 
officer) have a rijfbt to demand from the treafurer five fhil- 
lings per week for the fu tt fix months, fhould his iJInefs laft 
fo long, and four fhillings per week after that period, until 
he again become capable of labour. 

Every female fhould have a right to demand two fhillings 
and fixpence per week, for the firft fix months, and after- 
wards two fhillings per week, until file be again able to work : 
fhe fliould alfo be intitled to four weeks full pay, at every 
lying-in. Every male above the age of fixty-five years, 
whether capable of labour or not, fhould be intitled to four 
fhillings per week duiuig lift;. Every female, after the fame 
age, two fhillings. 

VII. Any perfon having three children under nine years 
of age, fhould'be intitled to one (hilling and fixpence per 
week, until the eldcft fliould have attained the age of nine 
years, and if lie ha$ more than three under that ?ge, he 
Ihould be intitled to one (hilling and fixpence per week 

for 
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for each above that number ; and if any one or more of his 
children fhould happen to be idiotic, infane, or otherwife fo 
far difabled, either in body or mind* as to be utterly* incapa- 
ble of labour, each of them fhould Hill be coijfidered as un-^ 
dsr >he age of nine years, and paid for accordingly. 

If a mother fhould be left* a widow with three children, 
under nine years of age, flip (hould be intitled to receive five 
fhillings: if with two children, three (hillings; and if with one 
child, one (hilling and fixpencc per week ; if with more than 
three under that age, one Ihilliqg per week for each above 
that number, it being admitted that all her time is taken up 
by three, and allowance made for it, but that (he is capable 
of looking after and taking care of a greater number. The 
wives of men ferv ingin the militia, and id the army or navy, 
fliould, during the abfence of their hufbands, be confidered 
and provided for in all refpeef s as widows. 

If a child fliould be left an orphan under nine years of 
age, two fhillings per week flioujd be allowed from the fund 
for its maintenance; if more than one of the fame family, 
one (hilling and fixpcncc per week for each above that num- 
ber. As there is probably no lefs friendfhip amongft the 
lower, than amongll the higher orders of fociety, it would 
generally happen that fome friend or relation of the de- 
ceafed, would gladly take charge of the; children, provided 
they could do fo without cflenfial lofs to themfclves. This 
regulation v'ould effc&uaily prevpnt that lyfs; and to com- 
penfate in fome degree for the* want of parental affection, 
fixpencc per week more is allowed .for the maintenanee of 
an orphan, or a family pf orphans, than for a child or a 
family of children, who ftill retain their mother. If, how- 
ever, any beings fhould be fo uncommonly unfortunate as not 
to be thus adopted, the officer above-«en honed ihouhl be 
obliged to provide receptacle for them, which lie will al- 
ways be able to do for the fum or funis above-mentioned. 
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VIII. All children above nine years of age, if in health, 
fhould, if the'y have no parent, or their parents are not able 
to provide for them, be .'.pvt out after the in .miter of pariih 
^apprentices. # 

IX. All perfons negte.hing or refilling t o pay their 'con- 

tribution, fhould be committed to hard. labour in the houfL 
of correction, for the {pace of -7 

X. If the fund flvatld at. any time fall fhort of the me- 
ceflary demands upon ir, the deficiency fhould be made up 
by a parifh rate, collected in live kmc manner as at prefen t ; 
but without any fenfe of obligation op. the part of the mul- 
titude, (for there would be no poor) who fhould in all cafes 
3&c*?ve their relief in the nature of a demand . 

XI. If the fund (as mod probably would happen} fhould 
incrcafe beyond the neceffary demands upon it, the furplus 
fhould on no account be diverted to any other purpofe than 
the benefit of the fubferibers; but when the price of grain 
exceeded that which brings it eafily within the reach of the 
multitude, (fuppofe 6s. or 6s. 6d. the Wincheftcr bufliel) 
every perfon who had three children, or more, under nine 
years of age, fhould have a right to demand fuch a fum as, in 
proportion to the number of his family, would reduce the 
various neceffary articles of life (taking wheat as the ftan- 
dard) to a moderate price 5 and indeed I think in all cafes 
when the price of grain exceeds that proportion at which the 
indujlrious labourer can afford to come to market, found policy^ 
as well as common humanity , requires that all large families 
fhould be intitled to receive fuch a fum as above fpecified, al- 
though it fhould be neceffary to collect a rate for the purpofe. 

I need not, perhaps, add that every officer intrufted with 
money fhould give ample fecurity for his integrity, and the 
faithful difeharge of his duty 5 that due checks fhould be 

eftablifhed 
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ellabliflied to prevent embezzlement, and that all accounts 
fliould be made up and balanced fo frequently as to prevent 
the probability of mifbk.es, • • 

And ftill more effectually to fecure the cornpleat execution 
of the plan, it would perhaps be neccffary to appoint a ge- 
neral infpeftor of tlje funds,* who, with the afiiftance of a 
few fubordinate officers, v^oifld probably be able to fuper- 
intend the whole kingdom. 


Such, fir, diverted of all jabnical pbrafeology, are 
the leading features of a plan, which I wiflied Mr. 
Pitt to have the glory of carrying into effect ten 
years ago; the various minute particulars mult&e 
referved to a future opportunity. 

I am convinced the fcheme is perfectly and enjily 
practicable; I maintain that it would fave at leaft 
two millions per annum, to the landed intereft; 
that it would mod cflcntially benefit the poor; and 
I do not hefitate to deliver it as my decided opinion, 
that by it poverty and the poor laws would foon be 
unheard of in our land, fo that toothing but ahjo- 
lute famine could, under fuch a regulation ( ncccffarily . ) 
render any individual deftitute of the comforts of life. 

And now, fir, having, without any referve, exhi- 
bited to you the analyfis of fny fcheme, allow me to 
add, that whatever be its fate, whether the author of 
it be honoured by attention or configned to negledt; 
ftill, amidft the various difafters and difappoint- 
ments incident to human life, (and of thefe I have 
had my (hare) th,e confcioufnefs of my having dis- 
covered 
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covered a practicable remedy for the neceffities of 
my fellow-creatures, will, I truft, continue to prove 
(as it Was already prdved) my chief confolation and 
fupport, and that to the laft: hour of my life. 

Sincerely wifliing you fuccefs in this, and in every 
other patriotic undertaking, 

0 

I am. Sir, 

Your much obliged, and obedient fervant, 

R. PEW. 

S&uftejbury , June, 28, 1793. 

P. S. The above fuggeftions paved the way for 
fomc obfervations on the national debt, which pro- 
bably arc worthy the cpnfideration of government. 



Article 
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Article XVI. 

On Fatting with Potatoes , and on the Advan- 
tages of Drilling. 

[by the Rcv.’h. J. Clc^e.J 

SIR, 

P ERMIT me firft to apologize for my apparent 
inattention to your queries of the 1 6th of 
June, and to allure you, my not receiving your let- 
ter (owing to a'n improper direction) was th^fple 
caufc of the delay. 

Your corrcfpondcnt from Ireland wiflics me to 
be as full and explicit as poflible, on the fubject 
of feeding cattle with potatoes; it is not in my 
power materially to elucidate the fubject. 1 con- 
tinue to practife the fame mode of culture as my 
former letter deferibed, and to ufe them in large 
quantities, having tied up and fatted 35 bullecKS 
in one year, with thofe ufeful roots. Your corre- 
fpondent alks how long a bead wall be fattening on 
them; to this no pofitive anfwer can be given, fo 
much depends on the coriUition of the bead when 
he is put up. But the rcfult of all my experiments 
tends to prove, that bullocks will fat fooner on po- 
tatoes, than on either cabbages or turnips; — 190 
flteep, out of 200, I fed upon fhem in one year, 
fatteef beyond my expectation ; ten never, I believe. 


were 
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were induced to touch them, but were fupported 
upon a fmail quantity of hay during the winter 
months; I was not able to afiign any caufe for the 
avetfion thofc ten took to roots, on which the other 
190 fed greedily and throve furprifingly. ‘ * 

You remind me of my .having been formerly a 
correfpondent of' your refpcctable fociety ; believe 
me, I (hall be always ready to communicate any 
ufeful intelligence to the public, and (hall, at your 
requefl", proceed to give my opinion on a fubjcCt 
of the uttnoll confequence to the community. 

JUrhas been long contorted by practical farmers, 
whether the drill or the broad hu (ban dry is the 

mod ad vantageous. Thanks to the ingenious Mr. 
Cooke for the invention of an inftrument, which 
has given a decifivc and r certain fuperiority to the 
drill fyfiem. The above conclufion is not drawn 
from any plaufiblc theory, but from adtual experi- 
ments, made on various foils, and in various fitua- 
tions; I have proved its utility in Surry and in 
Suffolk, upon fands, Tandy and clayey loams, or 
gravels and ftiff clays ; the fuperiority in favour of 
the drill and horfe-hoeing fyftem (as recommended 
by Mr. Cooke) above 1, the common broadcafts 
amounts as near as pofliblc, on the average, to one 
year's rent and a half. I fliall not trouble you with 
each particular experifnent, but allure you they 
were accurate, and tried on lands from the yearly 
rent of 3s. to 30s. per acre. Two hundred pounds 

is 
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is the annual faving in my Angle occupation in the 
article of feed-corn only. For a moment refledt 
what a national advantage would accrue,* by the 
general ufe of fuch an inftrument! 

• Wilhing you, and the fociety you reprefent, all 
poflible fuccefs in your.’ various attempts for the 
benefit of mankind, 

I am, Sir, 

Your friend and fervant, 

Hitcham-Hadleigh, Suffolk, H. J. CLOSE. 
Oft. 12, 1789. 

N. B. This fhort, bat interefting letter fhouid have ap- 
peared in a former volume; but horn its being taken for 
perufal by a member of the fociety, it was thrown out of 
its proper depofit, miilaid, and,not till very lately by acci- 
dent recovered. 


Article XVIII.* 

Value of Land, with the Rife and Fall of the 
different Publick Funds. 

*■ 9 

[By Sir Thomas IIeevor, bart] 
sir, Hetbel , April 2, 1794. 

I HAVE tranferibed a paper, which has been 
lately fent to me by a friend, ftating and fhew- 
ing the value which land has borrtt in this country, 
vol. vn. ’ v and 
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and in what degrees it has rifen and fallen with 
the rife and ‘fall of the different publick funds: of 
the accuracy of which, having no doubt, I think, 
it may ferve the purpofe of more than mere 
amufemcnt. ' • 

The heavy drjll-roller, of which I fent a model 
to the fociety forcie time fince, is coming fafl into a 
more general ufc, and ferves admirably well for 
another purpofe than it was originally intended 1 for ; 
it is found to reduce the clods on ftrong clayey 
lands, when fuddenly hardened, and baked by a 
lliarp drought in the fpring, beyond the fpiky, or 
theheavieft common roller that can be ufed. 

I am, fir, with much real regard and eftcem. 
Your much pbliged 

and obedient fervant, 

THOMAS BEEVOR. 

N. B. Since the above was written, I find the contents of 
the following table was taken from an account publifhed in 
one of the common annual pocket-books ; neverthelefs, may 
it not be of fome utility in a publication of the nature of 
that you are engaged in ? 


A T able 
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A Table of Equation of Stock, with the .Correfpondent 
Value of Land. 
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Article XIX. 

The Hdtje and Sweet Chefnut , and the Black 
• « . Willow , recommended for Planting. 

[In a Letter to the Secretary, by Benjamin Pugh, efq; 
of Midford-Cjftle.J 

MR. SECRETARY, 

T WAS fo much plcaf^d and entertained at our 
*■ laft meeting, with the two judicious and fen- 
fible letters that were then read, refpedting timber 
in general, and the care of woods, that I beg leave 
to add my fmall mite, hoping the fociety may 
think it worthy of their notice. 

I am furprifed thefe gentlemen, who feem to be 
fo well verfed in the comparative value of timber 
trees, take little, if any, notice of the horfe chefnut , 
and fweet chefnut which trees make exceeding good 
timber, are certain and quick growers in every kind 
of foil, and the beauty of the flowers of the former 
quite equal to the moft beautiful Ihrub in the gar- 
den; and as for the' duration of the timber, elpecially 
the fweet chefnut in the dry, it is equal to the oak; 
I have feen a large barn that was built of this timber, 
which had flood fome hundred years, artd all per- 
fectly found. 

In thickening, or new planting coppice-woods, 
I fliould prefer the horfe chefnut with the black 
withey (as it is called in this country) to any other 

kinds 
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kinds of wood ; from the quick growth of the latter, 
and from the little experience I have had of it in my 
Own wood, I think I may venture to fay it may be 
cut down every J, 'even years for faggots, at which 
time they will make very good ones : — Specimens 
of the black withey I have brought to the rooms; 
a one-year’s (hoot ten feet, and a four-year’s growth 
near fix inches round. Suppofe in planting, the 
feed of the chefnut, and the cutting of the withey, 
are planted alternately, allowing fix feet every way, 
which I think would be giving them fufficient fpace. 
The cuttings of the withey to be. about fix inches 
long, to be fet four inches in the ground, and two 
out; and the chefnut in the third year, fuppofc the 
beginning of the month of March, to be cut down 
to within two inches of the ground ; it will throw 
out four, five, or fix fhoots, or offsets, as the fpring 
advances, and increafe after every felling. 

Now 1 am fpeaking of planting, let me recom- 
mend every landlord to oblige the'tenant (by a claufe 
in his leafe) to aflign a fpot of ground (fuppofe half 
an acre) to be well fenced and ditched, and having 
a fouth or a fouth-eaft afpeft if poflible, to be dug 
lip and well cleaned, and fie to mellow ; and when 
duly prepared, to be fowed in ftrait lines with oak 
acorns, horfe-chefnuss, afh feeds, elm and poplar, 
the rows to be fix feet diftant from each other, at 
leaft, that there may be room fot digging, hoeing, 
§zc. to be conftgntly kept clean and in order: (the 

feeds 
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feeds put in two feet apart from each other) then 
the tenant fliould be obliged to plant one of thefe 
trees, in the place of every pollard, decayed or 
lopped tree, the tenant takes down ; and when a 
hedge fhall be made new, 9r an old hedge cut down 
and remade, let fo many of the young trees out of 
the plantation as the landlord fhall appoint, be taken 
up and planted at proper dillances in the hedge, 
and in time thefe trees thus planted, will, proclaim 
their benefit to the landlord and to the public. 

Your’s, &c. ' B. PUGH. 

N. B. The black withey makes the befl hedge 
flakes that can be ufed, becaufe they are ftrait and 
handy, and will all grow, whereas all other flakes, in 
three or four years, rot *and become ufelefs, and a 
temptation to hedge-breakers. 


.Article XX. 

On the Reclamation of a Snipe Bog. 

[By Thomas South, efq; in a Letter to the Secretary.) 

r 

dear sir, Bqffington, Aug. 9, 1794. 

I N compliance with your requefl, fignified in your 
favour of the- 6th, accept for the feventh vol. 
of the fociety’s papers, the particulars of a thorough 

reclaimation. 
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reclaimation, or the converfion of a fnipe bog, not 
worth 7s. an acre, into a meadow, prt>mifxng to be 
wo«h 30s. per acre at lcaft; Happy is it, \yhen 
nuifances can be made profitable ! more lo when 
in* acre of pafture, loft as fuch to the publick, fur- 
nilhes materials ‘to improve the adjacent land, to fix 
times the value of the portion that was annihilated! 

In forming the Andover canal which erodes 
an angle of this eftate, jbout an acre of good 
grazing ground, valued at 30s. a year, was taken 
in: the channel being deep, the foil thrown out 
proved various ; loam, malm, gravel, and rubbilh ; 
the next ground within a few yards of the fpot, 
was a morafs covered with a coarfe rulhy turf, fo 
tough by the interweaving of its roots, that it 
yielded to the tread of cattle without breaking un- 
der preflure ; and confequently their weight, which 
funk the various tracks below the general level, 
raifed the interftice between them into the hill- 
locks. During the whole winter, and the greateft 
part of the fummer months, the fummits only of 
thefe hillocks remained dry ; bearing a coarfe ordi- 
nary herbage, to which the cattle.feldom reforted, 
till drought had rendered the neighbouring paftures 
bare. This land lay fo low b’etween two rivers, that 
it was deemed almoft impracticable to make it 
healthy. Tempted, however, by tha quantity of 
foil at hand, the experiment wa&tried, and the plan 
(which was as 'follows) fucceeded beyond expec- 
tation. The 
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The. hillocks, confiding of a light parenchymous 
[fpongy] fubfomce, were in the firft place cut down, 
thrown together in lines eight or ten feet broad; the 
water was drained off in the next, and by an open 
channel conveyed into the river near 200 yards be- 
low. The whole,ground was then laid out in beds, 
or oblong compartments aboiit 20 feet wide, having 
head-lands with furrows to the Eaft and South-well, 
to receive the foakage of the rivers, and a main 
drain at the bottom, to convey the water to the 
diftance above-mentioned. This done, a mixture 
of tlje loam, malm, and gravel, was laid about 1 6 
inches thick over the inverted hillocks, along the 
centre of the beds. Hoping off each way to their 
edges. Ditches two feet wide, and a fpit and a 
half deep, were then funk between bed and bed, 
communicating with the drain below. The peaty 
fubftance thrown out of thefe ditches was fpread 
over the centre of the beds, fo as to form a compoft 
with the loam, gravel, &c. and the ditches them- 
felves were afterwards filled with fhecr gravel fo 
high as to remain like furrows to the beds, which, 
by the addition they had received, were now become 
ridges of confiderable elevation. Having proceeded 
in this manner through the piece, and given it three 
ploughings to mix and meliorate the foil, it was 
fowed, in 1 793, with white oats, cow-grafs, and 
Dutch clover; of the former, only three bufhels 
per acre were allowed, the grafs being my chief 

objedt 
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objedh The corn, though fowed fo thin, produced 
five quarters to the acre, and the golfs is fo ftrong 
and well fet, that there is no fuch plant tb be. feen 
in the neighbourhood. Perceiving that vvhejo the 
hillocks had been cut off, or the turf by any means 
removed, the ground would not bear the weight of 
horfes, which funk up to their Rocks in the peat, 
determined me to render the furrows hard and per- 
manent; which is now cqm pleated to my fatisfac- 
tion,as both fmall and great cattle depaftured there 
without miring during the heavy autumn rains of 
laft year, and the water fpeedily ran, off above ground, 
leaving no Handing pools in any part whatever. 

This improvement commenced in i7yr, was 
much retarded by the inceflant rains of 1792, which 
caufing an increafed exponce by broken days’ work, 
delays, miring horfes, &c. raifed the coft upon the 
whole to twelve pounds per acre, viz. 72I. for fix 
acres; yet it will anfwer well, for the produce of 
the crop of oats being 36!. clear, leaves 36I. only 
for outftanding expcnces. And # the improvement 
of 23s. per acre or 61. 1 8s. a year, will pay ample 
intereft for fuch fum, independent of the credit 
and pleafurc of fetting a good example, rendering 
things tidy and comfortable found me, befidcs pro- 
moting the publick’ weal, by incrcafe of pafturage 
and provender for cattle. 

THdMAS SOUTH. 

* *• 

P. S. I have the pleafurc to inform you, that the above valuation 
of 30s. per acre lies within compafs, for Mr, Young himjelf faw the 
land a few weeks ago, and eftimated it at 40s. 
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Article XXI. 

An improved Pedometer defcribcd. 

[With a Plate.] — 

By Mr. L. Tugwell, of Beverftone. 

SIR, 

Y OU will obltrvc under ‘the article Perambu- 
lator, in the Cyclopaedia of Chambers, that 
its proper application is where for meafuring roads 
and large diftances, great expedition, and not much 
accuracy, is required ! — This want of accuracy will 
be ohyious enough to every infpector toarife from 
the too fmall dimenlions of its meafuring wheel; 
it too readily thereby, in its application, adapting 
itfelf to the cafual inequalities of the furface; and 
hence the delideratum of, fome contrivance for ad- 
mitting a larger wheel for obviating the defeat. 
This, fome years fince, was attempted by Mr. Fxlg- 
worth, whofe machine tor the purpofe fetms the 
moll fimplc that can be conceived ; while, however, 
(fimplicity being in mechanics a criterion of ex- 
cellence, and probably from conlidering, in addition 
to the above-mentioned, defect in the old one, its 

t 

too great complexity) he feems to have gone into 
the oppofite extreme; and, almolt through the 
whole of his own, to have fac'rificed utility to an 
unncceflary degree of brevity. 

Mentioning thefg. matters to you fome time fince, 
and that I had, from the obvious utility of a perfect 

machine 
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machine of the kind, contrived a very ufcful one, 
on Mr. Edgworth’s principle; yofl defired me 
again to try if I could not render it ftill more per- 
fect, and, if fuccefsful, to fend a fpecimen to.£he 
ftepofitory at Hetling-Houfe. 

As in mechanics, the previous afeertaining a 
defeat is as neceflary to improverrifcnt as, in phyfick, 
the determining on the exiflence of a difeafe to its 
cure, I have ventured to fpbmit the annexed fpeci- 
men for the infpection of the Committee, hoping 
i'ome one will ftill point out the improvement I do 
not fee, and, purfuing the fame tp effect, render it 
ftill more deferving the regard of community. 

In conformity to the fimplicity above-mentioned 
of Mr. Edgworth’s Pedometer, he found it neceflary 
to attempt nothing more* in its operations, than the 
meafuring roads, diftances, &c. and even for this, 
unlefs where the ftones had previoufly been broken, 
and the roads worn fmooth (inftanccs for any con- 
tinued length rarely to be met with) I found it, on 
trial, very inadequate. t 

In the fpecimen I have now fent you, nothing 
has been omitted to the* rendering it capable of 
meafuring roads in general, with greater facility, 
accuracy, and expedition, tKan may be done by any 
other mode I have feen or heard ef; while it alfo 
equally excels in the furveying or .meafuring of 
lands. By the common mod o* of meafuring thefe 
by Gunter's, or any other chain, the progrefs (com- 
paratively 
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paratively in refpeCt of that made by the Pedome- 
ter) is ufually flow; and while it engrofles the con- 
ftant attention of two br more perfons in company, 
the. rpfult is fometimes erroneous. A perfon ufing 
the Pedometer has not only, while at work, no need 
of an afliftant; but while, of himfelf, he meafures 

• f 

with greater accuracy and expedition than is done 
by the chain, if cafually an unemployed companion 
attend him, he is at liberty for the moft part, while 
the work goes forward, to bear a part in conven- 
tion on any indifferent fubjeCi. 

The idea of land-meafuring by this mode arofe 
from an impofition, perhaps, but too frequently 
pradtifed. A labourer’s talk-work to be meafured, 
no one was at hand to carry the chain (the ufual 
term) but the labourer himfelf: — the land meafured 
and money paid, he went to the ale-houfe, got 
drunk, and boafted of having outwitted his matter, 
in having fhortened the chain, by gathering iome 
of the links in his hand at its fore end. 

Hoping this may be added to the collection of 
ufeful machinery, lately accumulated in your repo- 
fitory, I take the liberty 'pf thus deferibing its ad- 
vantages, and of hinting that if, promoted by the 
Board of Agriculture, an inclofure of our watte and 
other lands fhould become general, it may be found 
of ufe in fuch. undertakings. 

I am*. Sir, refped fully your’s, « 

L. TUGWELL, 

Bt verjlonc, May a, 1794. 
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References to the Plate of the Pedometer. 

A. — The flock of the Pedometer. * 

B. B, B, &c. — Twelve fpokes, one end* of each 
inferted in the flock, and the other fattened witjj a 
fcrfcw to the outward ring, or periphery of the wheel. 

C. — Periphery ; an iron ring 1 6 , feet, or one pole 
in circumference, addpte'd to Gunter’s concife me- 
thod of arithmetick, and divided into 25 equal 
parts, corrcfponding to the links ot his chain for 
land-meafuring, &c. 

D. D, D, &x\ — Twelve fmall plates, denoting the 
feparate fpokes, each including two links of the 
chain above-mentioned. 

N. B. The twelfth fpoke is divided at its foot 
for taking in the odd, or 25th link. 

E. — An iron axis, being, a ferew with 320 circum- 
volutions, feparately marked on an engraved index 
on one of its fidcs. In its application, it is ferewed 
faft into the flock of the wheel, and when at work, 
revolves with it. 

F. — A ftyle or alidade, being an expanding ferew- 
nut, embracing the axis, and ferewing along it, 
as the latter revolves with the wheel; and as each 
revolution of the wheel, when rolling on the fur- 
face, deferibes an exadt longitudinal pole, and con- 
fequently four of them a chain; the.ftyle, hanging 
pendant, and moving to its proper figure, denotes 
the length of ground pafied owpr, as divided into 
chains and poles, on the index of the axis E. and 
links on tW* pcrip'vjv 
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G . — A fmall adj lifting ferew, by turning of which 
the ftyle may be inftantancoufly moved back to the 
beginning of the indci, when, in land-meafuring, 
the^ given lin£ has been afeertained in chains, 
links, 6c c. ' 4 

IT. — A aofs oj; fquarc, with fights for determin- 
ing, in 1 and -meafih ring, the perpendiculars: — fuf- 
pended at its ends on the axis, and occallonally to 
be detached therefrom, when ufed, with a touch 
only of the finger and thumb. It furthermore aifts 
{by the lower end of the ftyle F. embracing alfo its 
ftandard) in preventing the faid ftyle from being 
carried round by any poilible accident with the 
axis, as it revolves; which, before it was ufed, had 
fometimes taken place, and greatly embarraffed the 
account: — and as the 329 divilions, marked poles 
on the index of the axis, are calculated for the de- 
feribing an exa£t mile, the ftyle F. having palled 
over them, will then ferew no further; but moving 
round with the axis', takes with it the ftandard, and 
linking it on the wrift of the operator, prevents the 
polfibility of his proceeding farther, till he has 
drawn his hand from between the faid ftandard and 
the axis: — having, in road-meafuring, received the 
neceffary hint, he turns the ferew G, puts back the 
ftyle F to the bottom of the index, and goes on a9 

before. N. B. The ftandard of the crofs, divided 

into live lengths, occaftonally fubftitutes the tend ink 
rod ufed for mcafuring offsets, 8cc< and is alfo ufed 
for fmall diftances inaccelfible to the wheel. 
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Article XXII. 

* / 

Obfervations on < TuKnip-Cabbagt % 

No. I. 

[to the secretary.] 

sir, • 'Tiverton^ Nov. 9, 1792. 

A BOUT four years fince I fent you a very brief 
account of the cabbage-turnip, or as it is 
fometimes called the turnip-cabbage. Having pro- 
mifed you the refult of fuch further obfervations as' 
I might make upon this plant, I now fulfil that pro- 
mife, by communicating to you fuch remarks as I 
have made upon it in a further acquaintance of 
four years. It is proper, however, that I fhould 
firft corred an error into which I had fallen my- 
felf, and probably may have led many others. I 
find upon enquiry, that this plant has-been long, 
though not very generally, known in this country. 
It was introduced fonie years ago to the London 
fociety, and premiums offered for its cultivation. 
The refult of the experiments then made, was upon 
the whole very favourable, to the. plant ; yet, like 
many other valuable difeoveries, it has fallen into 
difufe. It is from a convidion, that it did not 
merit fuch treatment, and that it may be cultivated 
as an autumn or fpring feed for fheep to very great 
advantage, (particularly the latter) that I trouble 
the fociety with this letter. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Cullen, author of the Materia Medica, has 
in that publication fallen intothe fame error with 
my (elf. * At a late period, fubfequent to my former 
communication rcfpe&ing it, he fpeaks of it as a 

9 

new thing, not yet known in this country. Hie 
account of the plant is a very favourable, and, I 
think, a very juftone. But his acquaintance with 
it had reached no further than as with a delicacy 
for his table. 

• 

In the year 1 79 r , I planted out between 4 and 
3000 of thefe plants into a field, on the top of a hill, 
on a tjiin, worn-out, ftone-brafii foil. The ground 
was dragged down to a level ; fome furrows (truck 
at about three feet difiance, and a little dung (hook 
into the furrows, which were afterwards clofed with 
a plough. The firft dripping day the plants were 
put out, at about two feet diftance in the rows. 
They took root very readily, and continued to thrive 
. .11, notwithftanding the feafon was very dry. 
Thefe plants bore 'the winter, which was rather a 
levere one, very well, though many turnips on the 
adjoining land were deftroyed. In the fpring they 
were for the moft part given to the (heep, which 
have always appeared to be very fond of them. 
Part of them were faved for feed, which ripened 
and were cut about the middle of July. The land 
upon which thofe that were given to the (heep grew, 
as well as the turnip land, was fown to barley j but 
the former did not appear to be at all exhaufted, 

more 
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more than the latter. I think the average weight 
of the bulbs was about 51b. ; many reached 8 or 91b. 
and fome few 14 or 151b. * * 

This year, I again planted out about 4005, in a 
ftfong ftiff loamy foil, and father wet and low. 
Where the ground was drieft, .the plants have 
thriven well ; but where it was wet, they have made 
little progrefs. Thefe were planted out on two- 
bout ridges, being nearly five feet diftant row from 
row, and about two feet in the ranks. I expeCl 
that thefe plants will not Hand the winter fo well 
as thefe on the hill did. They appear to me to^affeCt 
a dry lituation : an opinion which correfponds with 
the experiments made by the London Society. In 
the latter fituation, they appear to produce more 
leaves in proportion to the fize of the bulb, than in 
the former. I think the lower leaves might be cut 
off' late in the fall, ' and given to young cattle with 
advantage; as they are otherwife caff during the 
winter. 

I cannot but think that they poflefs fome advan- 
tages over the common turnip. They have a 
ftrong power of refilling putrefaction, and of courfe 
endure the froft and wet/ but particularly the lat- 
ter, better than moll plants. . They are much more 
nutritive than the common turnip; and being of a 
clofer texture, and lefs watery, they contain more 
food in a given fpace. By Handing up above the 
ground on a foot-ftalk, they arelnore readily come. 

vot. vn. z at, 
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at, when the ground is covered with fnow. If the 
ground be imgood proof, and they are intended for 
fpring feed, it will bo time enough to plant them 
out the beginning, or even the middle of July: 
which will give the ‘farmer along fummerto clean 
his ground. I iijrtaginc they may be referved almoft 
as late in the faring as you *pleafe. 1 have found 
the bulbs nearly as firm and fweet, after the feed 
has been cut, as before. Their leaves, not being 
bitter likethofeof the turnip, are more readily eaten 
by cattle. Upon the whole, I cannot but think 
that they would prove, upon trial, 'a very valuable 
article of fodder to the farmer, and as fuch, I ven- 
ture to recommend them to the attention of the 
focicty. 1 think it might be proper to otter a pre- 
mium, to induce farmers to aieertain the value of 
them by repeated experiments. 

The mode of culture is fo iimilar to that of cab- 
bage, that it is fcarcely neceflary to notice it; as, 
however, it may he expected that 1 fiiould do it, I 
will juft mention a lew particulars. The earlier 
the feed is four* in the fpring, and confcquently 
the earlier the plants are put out, the better, efpc- 
cially in poor ground.’ . In ftrong land, and a fa- 
vourable feafon, a good crop may be procured by 
fowing the firft or fecond week in May. If fown 
ever fo early, They never run to feed the firft fum- 
mer, unlefs here atjd there one which has run from 
its fort. In good* ground the rows may be, from 

there 
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three to five feet afunder, and the plants not lefs 
than three feet in the rows. Great care mull be 
taken not to plant them "too deep; and when 
hoed, not to draw the mould too high in tljpr 
llaiks. Stridl attention mull be paid in feledting 
bulbs for feed, which llibuld always be the cicanelt 
and handfomell: otberWife they, are very apt to 
fport, as it is termed, or run from their fort. I have 
taken them up in the fpring from the field, and 
planted them in my garden when they have been 
fprouting, and the feed has ripened well; but I 
would prefer letting them remain where they were 
fir ft planted. It may, therefore, b’c prudent to plant 
a fmall piece for the purpofe of feed, and to pull 
up any irregular or falfc ones. Of courfe none of 
the cabbage tribe fihould feed near them. I think 
thofe intended for feed ‘might be planted clofct 
together, without injury to the crop; by which it 
will allow for pulling up the bad ones with lefs lofs. 
If any peilon Ihould wifli to .cultivate them in 
his garden, he will find the method above recom- 
mended for the field anfwer his purpofe. The 
bulbs will be fit for ufe by October, and may be 
ufed dll they begin to fpnjut in thedpring, at which 
time the young Ihoots are very delicate eating. In 
preparing for the table, the* rind, which is very 
tough and fibrous, mull be entirely taken off, and 
the bulb cut into fmall pieces, which mull be treated 
as tujnips : they will require t^be boiled at leaft 
• z 2 two, 
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two, and fometimes three hours, before they will 
be fufficiently ,tender. I have .always found them 
bell when boiled with meat, efpecially with fait 
beef. They give a moft agreeable flavour to broth. 

A friend of mine, yvho is going to Jamaica, has, 
undertaken to carry fome with him to fea, for which 
purpofe I am inclined to chink them well calcu- 
lated : the refult of his experiment lhall be commu- 
nicated to you. I have fent you a parcel of feed, 
about 1 2 lb. which was fafved with great care, and 
will be fufficient to enable many perfons to make 
experiments ; and I recommend it to fuch perfons 
to prefer a dry elevated fituation, even though the 
land be not fo good. If any circumftances fhould 
occur, worthy of notice in my further cultivation 
of this plant, I lhall be careful to communicate 
them to you. 

And am, fir. 


Your very humble fervant, 

THOMAS BROUGHTON, 



Article 
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Article XXII. 

Account of Experiment on Tnrnip-Cabiage for 
the Society’s Premium in *1793. 

[.TO THE* SECRETARY.] 

SIR, 

f 

1 AM making this year, a larger experiment than 
any I have before made, with a view to afccr- 
tain the value of the turnip-cabbage, as a fpring 
food for Iheep, and cattle, and (as I mentioned be- 
fore to you) as a candidate for the.fociety’s pr®mi,utn 
on that head. As this experiment cannot yet be 
confidered as complete, I {hall referve myfelf for a 
minute account of it to a future time. In the mean 
while, as the profpedt 06 its fuccefs is extremely 
flattering, I am induced to ftate a few particulars 
againft the next meeting, with the hope of encou- 
raging many , others, to make fimilar experiments 
upon this plant in the enfuing year. 

A pie'ce of wheat ftubbs, between two and three 
acres, lying in a fmall common field, the foil a 
free-ftone grit, worth about eight {hillings per acre, 
was twice ploughed, cleaned, and dunged. It was 
then ridged up in two-bout ridges, part having 
their centers three feet diftant from each other, and 
part only two feet. The plants were all fet out on 
the. middle of the ridges, an<Wt the diftance of 
three feet froih each other in'* the rows; but at 

three 
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three different times — the fir ft, feed Town the mid- 
dle of March 1 — the fecond, feed fown the begin- 
ning of April — the third, the end of April. The 
fcafon t was uncommonly dry; few opportunities 
offered of planting, 'or making good the numbers' 
that failed from .the drought. On a piece of 
ground adjoining, 'I purpofed having fome common 
turnips to compare with them; but in fpitc of all 
my care, and thrice fowing, the crop was fo thin, 
that the ground was afterwards ploughed up and 
fown to wheat, to my very great disappointment. 
As foon as the plants had got firm root, and had 
advanced a little in their growth, a furrow was 
turned with a plough from rath fide of ecu h ridge, 
and the weeds on the remaining part of the ridge, 
not touched by the plough, were cut up w ith a 
hoe. In a fortnight or three weeks afterwards, 
thefe furrows were turned back again into their 
places. By which means the land was kept clean 
at a Small cxpcnce, and the growth of the plants 
greatly promoted. 

On the fecond of December I caufed three Square 
lug, to be cut in .three different parts of the piece, 
and found the weight to be as follows : 

No. I. One fquare lug, ridges fomewhat more lbs. 
than thrde feet, plants three feet in the 
rows, feed fown middle of March, weight 230 

No. II. One fquasg. lug, ridges barely three 
feet, plants three feet in rows, feed fown 
beginning of April, weight - - - - 


260 
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No. III. One fquare lug, ridges about two feet, lbs. 
plants three fe^t in rows, feed fown end 
of April, weight - 2 fco 

9 

, . The inferiority of No. I. was not, I believe, offing 
to early /owing, but nv>re of that plantation failed 
than of the others, apd po opportunity offering to 
replace them 1 hr nearly lix weeks, the plants in the 
feed-bed were dusted in their growth by the 
drought, and never throwe well afterwards; nearly 
a fourth of the bulbs in the lird lug were of this 
dcfvription. .Had it been othervvife, I believe the 
fil'd: would have been the bed,. I compute the 
average weight at fomewhat more than eighteen 
tons per acre. 

It is remarkable that numbers II. and III. fhould 
be exactly equal in weight, the rows in one cafe 
beimr three leer, in the other two i'ecr afundcr: but 
it is worth obferving, that the weight of the leaves, 
in proportion to that of the bulbs, (for I weighed 
them feparatelv) was greater ih thole at two feet, 
than in thofe at three feet. As foon as this expe- 
riment is completed, I fhall tranfmic a particular 
account of it to the lbciety. 

Upon the whole of my experience, I recommend 
this plant very carneftly to the attention of taimers; 
and am much millaken, if it will not be found, 
under proper management, to be one of the bed: 
hitherto cultivated, efpecially as a late ' Jpm^Jood. 

I recommend 
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I recommend the earlieft feafon for fowing, if the 
land can be got ready; but any time in April, or 
even the beginning of; May, will anfwer perfedHy 
well, if the feafon be not uncommonly dry at the 
time of planting: an$ I advife three feet fquare as. 
the beft diftance for the plants. The greatell at- 
tention too, fhould be paid* to faving feed only from 
the very beft bulbs. 

I am, fir, 

Your very humble fervant, 
THOMAS BROUGHTON. 

Tiverton, Dec. 7, 1793. 


Article XXIV. 

Conclufion of account of Experiment on 
T urntp-Cabbage. 

SIR, 

I AM now to complete the account which I began 
in a former letter, of my laft year’s experiment 
on the turnip-cabbage. 

On the 19th of December, I took in 40 large 
wether (heep, weighing on an average more than 
25 lb. per quarter, the property of a neighbouring 
butcher. A fmall .piece of the turnip-cabbages 

' was 
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was hurdled off for them, which they devoured 
very greedily. Late in the evening they were 
turned back into a very fmall paddock adjoining, 
about 2 ~ acres, which had been before eaten dov^n 
bare. The next morning, neairly as much frefh 
ground was taken into "the former pen as would 
fervc them for the day, artd the (beep put J>ack to 
the paddock in the evening as before. This me- 
thod was followed through the whole of the expe T 
riment; excepting that, after a few days, the frefh 
pen was kept feparate from the ftale one, and the 
fheep only fuffefed to remain in the former, about 
two hours in the morning, and two in the after- 
noon; the reft of the day they remained in the 
ftale pen, by which means many ftalks, not wholly 
confumed, were afterwards eaten. I kept thefe 
fheep exactly two months /when the quantity con- 
fumed was meafured, and found to be a trifle more 
than one acre and a quarter ftatute meafure. 
Though thefe fheep were kept, in a fatting way, 
yet they had no hay given them, twice only ex- 
cepted: when, after a confidcrable fall of fnow, 
fucceeded by rain, and that by a fevere froft, the 
owner fent a little hay upon* a horfe, of which they 
ate but little, finding no difficulty in coming at 
their green food, in fpite of the deep fnow. My 
neighbours were not only ftruck with *the great ad- 
vantage of this crop over commpn turnips in this 
refpec2; but Jikewife in wet wetther, when the 

fheep 
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fheep were able to walk about among them, with- 
out the detriment or wafle. It efcaped my 
memory to weigh a few of thefe fliecp when f'niV 
tajten in; but this was done afterwards. On the 
6th of January, four flieep were weighed, and'the 
fame four again at the Expiration of the experi- 
ment — the rei’ulr waS as ‘follows : 

S. Il». S. Its. 

No. I. weighed 9 4 Jan. 6th, 9 14 Feb. 12th. 

No. II. 8 8. 8 19 

No III. 9 5 9 9 

No. IV. 10 11 10 14 

It js to be obferved, that through the carelefsnefs 
of mv fervant, the fheep were weighed on a full 
ftomach in the fil’d inftance, and not half fo full in 
the fecond. Some of thefe flieep were killed im- 
mediately from the turnip-cabbages, and died very 
fat, and in the bed order. 1 never faw one of them 
fcour through the whole experiment. I have rea- 
fon to conclude, that an acre of turnip-cabbages 
will keep 40 flock'fleep at lead two months, with- 
out a morfel of hay. 

The remainder of the crop was referved for my 
own ufe — part of which was eaten on the ground 
by my own lheep, and part brought off at different 
times to ferve my cows, horfes, and fheep, at home. 
On bringing them home, I always cut off the leaves, 
with which I lerved my cows and fheep, and flowed 
away the bulbs in. the barn and in any open fhed. 
As foon as the lcSves of the firft load were con- 

fumed. 
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fumed, another load was brought down and ma- 
naged in the fame manner. When all the leaves 
were gone, we began upon the bulbs, whiah were 
cut into pieces, and given to the horft;s, cows, and 
fbec'p, all of which were uncommonly fond of tTicm. 

The laflr were con fumed about the bid week in 

» * 

May, at which time thty tfere’as good as ever; and 
induced me to wifn molt earneltly tnat 1 had faved 
a much greater quantity. I fee no reafon to doubt 
but they might be prefervecl perfectly good till after 
haymaking. 

In addition t& the account of this experiment, it 
may not perhaps be unacceptable/ if l ihould date 
the particulars of another experiment I have made 
on this plant. Concluding that it might be a va- 
luable addition to the lilt of vegetable fea-ftores, I 
fent two lumpcr-balkets of them onboard avcffel 
bound for Jamaica. The plants, cut in a dry day, 
were diverted of t heir leaves and roots, and packed 
with dry ft raw in hampers with the ltalks down- 
ward. The following particulars were commu- 
nicated to me by the Captain on Jiis return. 

December 4th, 1792, two were d relied in the 
following manner: The ttjfis and ftalks being cut 
off, and the rind Dripped off, they were cut into 
flices, and boiled in jnjh water, until they were 
fort, which ufually ’took half an hour; they were 
then prcffed and brought to table as •malhcd tur- 
nips, .for which they were an sacellent fubftitute* 

but 
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but much fwcetcr. We continued to ufe them in 
this manner* till towards the end of the month, 
when the weather becoming much warmer, we 
ohferved them not to be fo good, and found that 
thofe which were Hung up near the cabin-windows, 
in the pantry, and in the Hair-cafe, began to wither 
and fnrivel, and apj 5 ear*yellow. Thofe w hich re- 
mained in the bafket, with their roots downward, 
were in a much better Hate. On the firft of January 
1793, fome of thofe in the latter Hate were dreffed 
as follows : — The roots and tops being taken off, 
but the rind left on, they were boiled in fait water 
with the fait beef; the fait of w hich did not appear 
to have affected the infide much, after boiling three 
hours; they were then taken up, and the infide 
feooped out of the top, and were found to be much 
fweeter and better, and the colour yellower, than 
any of the former ones boiled in frefh water. 

In addition to thefe minutes of the Captain, I 
have to remark, that three or four plants, which re- 
mained when they arrived at KingHon, w'ere de- 
livered to my brother Dr. Broughton ; who hung 
them up in his pantry. Three weeks after they were 
placed there, he obferved one of them to throw 
out U>mc green fhoots; which, though diverted "of 
its roots in England, he planted in his garden, 
where it took root, and was growing very luxuri- 
antly at the -time the veflel left the ifland, nearly 
t.hree months fronMhe time they were cut in Eng- 
land. I conclude 
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1 conclude from thefe circumftanccs, that they 
might be ufed to great advantage as a vegetable 
fea-ftorc; and that they would afford a moll wholp- 
fome and agreeable food for failors through long 
voyages, at a time when every ojher frelh vegetable 
was entirely fpoiled. . 

A neighbour of minp Intended ip have claimed 
the premium this year, for the cultivation ’of this 
plant: but unfortunately, more than two parts in 
three of his crop have bcen*deftroyed by the under- 
ground grub. My crop has likewife fuffered much 
from this caufe,.but not in fo great a degree as my 
neighbour’s. • * 

In planting out two acres this year, I left about 
a fourth of the land undunged, the reft was well 
manured with rotten ftable dung. To my great 
furprize, I found that th®fe which were planted 
without dung throve quite as well as thofe planted 
in the manured part of the field. The land was a 
worn-out wheat ftubb, on a thin free-ftone grit: 
and I am inclined to think, that no other plant of 
the cabbage-or turnip tribes would come to fuch 
per fed ion on the fame foil, unmanured. If any 
thing of importance fliould .occur in my future cul- 
tivation of this plant, I fliall communicate it to you. 

And am, your humble fervant, 

THOMAS BROUGHTON. 


Tvserton, Nov. 8 , 1794 . 
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Article XXV.. 

* 

A Method of Potato? Management for prevent - 

ing the Curl. 

V 

[In a Letter to tjie Secretary.] 
stR, j, • * Bodmin, Nov. 7, 1794. 

I N reply to your favour of the 5th inftant, my 
mode of potatoe tillage is as follows: — If dry 
weather in March, i begin to till my early crops, 
known here by the name of the red-nol'e kidney. 
The {a i reft and beft-fhaped potatoes arc carefully 
picked out from the others, and cut in fmall pieces 
about the fize of half a walnut; fome contain one 
eye, others two. The ground being in good tilth 
by often ploughing, I drefs according to the ftrength 
of my grounds, irom 20 to 60 loads per acre, of a 
compoft of ferapings of the road, head-ridges, and 
farm-yard dung ; when the plants are about four or 
fix inches high, they are hand-hoed; and if any 
curled ones appear, they are carefully rooted our, 
together with the lets that bare them ; when about 
a foot high, they arc again w eeded, and the curled 
plants, if any remain, are* carefully rooted out. It 
is alfo neceflary to look them over juft as they are 
coming, into blofiom, and root them out if any 
curled appear. 

I have for twelve? years paft tilled from fix to ten 
acres for the market yearly. Thofe intended as 

feed 
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feed for my general market crops the enluing year, 
are tilled at a diltanqe from any other ^potatoe crop, 
and managed as above-mentioned. Singe I have 
practifcd this mode, which is about feven years, the 
coaled difeafe hath not injured jny crops. My po- 
tatoes have been better than my neighbours. In 
the cheapeft time, I *never fell tender threepence 
per gallon, which weighs ten pounds, or at the rate 
of fix {hillings per fack of 2401b. 

The late crops are the Iriffi red, or painted Lord, 
tilled in April: they produce very plentiful crops, 
and continue Very good from the beginning of 
December, till the kidneys are fit to draw, which 
is about the firft or fecond week in June. I have 
tilled different ways, fomc by drilling about two 
feet apart, and twice or thrice earthed up with the 
double-mould plough : lome in ridges five feet 
wide, leaving between each ridge about 18 inches 
of ground not tilled, which is thrown between the 
plants after hoeing : others I have tilled through- 
out the field, about ten inches afundcr between 
each plant. Many of this lafi tdlage get green and 
not fit for ufe. The two former modes anfwer belt 
with me; if the crops arc kept clean about j 00 
facks in the average. In foipc ground I have had 
1 40 facks per acre., 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedienwfervant, 

JAMES CH APPLE. 
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Article XVI. 

A particular Return of an Experiment made in 

Sheep-Feeding. 

[By John Billingsley, efq.] 

T HE diverflty of opinion which has long pre- 
vailed, r&ipedling the mod profitable breed 
of flieep, induced me, in the year 1 792, to endea- 
vour, by fair and unbiaiTed experiment, to refcue 
the fubjedt, if poffible, from that degree of uncer- 
tainty in which it Teemed to be-involved. 

A fair opportunity prefcnted itfelf at the fociety’s 
general meeting in December 1791. Two farmers 
of eminent rank in the breeding line, one of whom 
was a warm partizan in behalf of the new Leicefler, 
and the other of the Cotfwold flieep, agreed to fub- 
mit to the following experiment under my guidance 
and direftion: namely, that five two-tooth wed Acre 
(fheep about ii year old) of their refpccHve flock , 
fhould be fent to my form the enfuing January; 
that they fhould be kept together ont whole year, 
be regularly folded every night, and in all refpecls 
treated alike. That they fhould be killed at the 
fociety’s annual meeting in December, and that a 
public teftimony fhould be ’ given of the merit or 
demerit of each. 

A trial fo fair could not foil attrading the notice 
of all perfons intere'fted in the event, and a propo- 

fal 
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fal was made and feconded, that other forts of 
iheep to which'any of the company might bp par- 
tial, fhould be added, fofthc ^urpofe«of afcertain-, 
ing their refpeftivc merits. , • 

^ Accordingly, fix forts w<?re lent to me in the be- 
ginning of January i/792, viz. » 

* * * * . 

5 Leicefter from Mr. More, of Chaflcote, Warwickfhirc. 

5 Cotfwold from Mr. Pacey, of North leach, Glocefterfhire, * 
5 South-Down from Mf. Gale, of Stert, Wilts. 

1 5 of the polled breed. 

5 Dorfet from Mr. Hix, Cafile-Cary, Somcrfet. 

5 Wilts from Mr. Tinker, Chittern, Wilts* 

5 Mcndip from Mr. Parfons, Blagdon, Somcrfet. 

1 5 of the horned breed. 

With a view of proceeding regularly and impar- 
tially in the experiment, I had the whplc lot weighed 
after tw^ljje hours confinement without food. This 
was done on the 3d of JaAuary 1792, and the* 
weighing was continued^ regularly every month till 
the time of their death! The rcfult will appear in. 
the following tables ; attefted by 

James Jordan , Jofeph Horler ^ Jo. Emery 
James Chappell John Hawkins N. Reynolds 

George Sclway Tho. Loxfloije *George Watts 
Thomas Huifh James Loxftonc* J. Thom. 
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Uninfluenced and unbiaffed, I waited with anxi- 
ety the refult of afl, experiment, which I confidered 
as fraught with confcqucnqcs of. the fiuft import- 
ance to the breeding counties of this kingdom. 
And if it has not been fo conrluiivc as might have 
been wiflied, noJblame, 1 truft, is ijnputable to me. 

I cannot agree in* optnioYi w ijh the gentlemen 
unto whom the examination of nfy fheep experi- 
ment was committed. If I recoiled; right,, they 
gave the preference to the South- Down, and after 
them to the others in the following ortier, viz. 
Glocefter, Lcicefter, Mendip, Wilts, and Dorfet. 

Now' it appears to me from the nett produce, and 
alio from the quantity of food confumcd, that either 
the South- Down or the Mendip Ihould’ take the 
precedence, and that they Ihould rank thus: South- 
Down or Mendip, Dorfet, Gloccficr, Lcicefter, 
Wilts. The difference in the value of the lkin and 
fat is not fufiicient to alter this conciufion. 

At firft view the Glocefter ‘appear .to produce 
mod profit, but when it is confidered that they ate 
nearly one-quarter more food than the Mendip, 
and one-eighth more than.the^Dorfct, fuch an in- 
ference would be erroneous. 

To the nett profit Ihould fae added four or nvc 
{hillings per head /or manure, as they were regu- 
larly folded. 

I think the long wool was # *over-rated in com- 
panion with the fliort. 


The 
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The refult of this experiment was not fo favour- 
able to the Leicefter breed as at, its commencement 
I thought it would be. $ 

They were fgnrin high condition, and had from 
their appearance been exceedingly well kept. The 
change of food a,nd climate' appeared to affed them 
more than the other forts, iuid* though they were fed 
with hay of pritne quality, and turnips perfedly 
found and fweet, they invariably loft weight the 
firft four months; nor did they in the fubfequent 
fummer fhonths exhibit any great progreflive im- 
provement, as the ftatement plainly (hews: one of 
them, indeed, appeared by his coat to be unhealthy, 
and this was confirmed at his death by an apparent 
defed in the lungs; and confequently fomc allow- 
ance muft be made for this circumftance. 

t 

We were alfo told by the great breeders of the 
North, who attended at the fociety’s annual meet- 
ing, when they were flaughtered, that Mr. Moore 
had not done juftied to his county, for that the 
fheep he fent were the worft of the kind- they ever 
faw. If this be the cafe, Mr. Moore is furely to 
be blamed; for ap he is one of the Tup Society, he 
could not be at a lofs for a good fort, even on a 
fuppofition that he had* none of his own. 

The Glocefter or Cotfwold fort (the fheep im- 
mediately in competition with the Leicefter) were 
the property of Mr. ‘JPeacy of Northleach. They 
. appeared to me to be the offspring of a cro& wtth 
*' • the 
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the Difhley or new Leicefter breed, and confequcntl; 
approaching very pearly to the fame fpecics, only ii 
a larger frame; they confuted more food, grev 
more, and feemed to be a hardyj ufcful Ihcep. 

. .The Wiltlhire were a tall,,£ony, thin-cafrcaflec 
fliecp, fit to walk two or three miles to a fold, anc 
to be kept till three ©r'four *ycar^ old for the pur- 
pofe of manuring a down farm ; ‘they ate raven- 
oufly, increafed greatly in fizc and weight, but die 
not fatten. 

The Dorfet, the South-Down, and the*Mendip 
approach nearly to an equality in point of^ profit, 
and may be confidercd as valuable forts both to the 
breeder and the grazier; but were I to take my 
choice of a flock, calculated to endure levcrity ol 
climate and fcantinefs of pafture, I fhould prefei 
either the South-Down, or the bell: fort of the na- 
tive Mendip. And in this idea I am juflified by 
obfervations made in the courfe of this experiment. 

In the winter feafon, when the Leiccfier, the Cotf- 
wold, the. Wilts, and the Dorfet forts, were un- 
ceafingly devouring hay and turnips, the South- 
Down and the Mendip were traverfing the field in 
fearch of the fcanty pittance of grafs then to 
found, and I verily think that their wintering was 
not worth as much as the others by three or four 
{hillings per head. 

Thefe forts (particularly the Mendip) are fuf- 
ceptibleof great improvement, both in the carcafe 

and 
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and wool, by a more judicious feleCtion of rams, 
and by a more ample provifion of food for the ewes 
and lambs during therponths of March and April, 
at which time^ according to the prefent plan, they 
are in & ftate of ftarv^tion. 

I have now' ftatcd, and I truft with impartiality, 
the rife, progrcfs v and reftflt.. of this experiment ; 
and I now leave*-my readers to th’eir own 'determi- 
nation, concluding with a fincere wilh that further 
trials may be made, by which the conclufion drawn 
from thi»-may be cither confirmed or contradicted. 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient fervant. 


J. BILLINGSLEY. 


End of the Seventh Volume. 
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